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DIALOGUE 

O  N 

BEAUTY. 


IT  was  on  one  of  the  moft  pleafmg  Mornings  in 
the  laft  Summer,  that  CRITO  ftole  from  the 
Noife  and  Buftle  of  the  Town,  to  enjoy  an 
agreeable  Day,  or  Two,  with  his  Friend  TIMAN- 
THES  in  the  Country.  TIMANTHES  received  him 
•with  all  that  Joy  and  Pleafure,  which  is  ufual  between 
Friends,  who  love  one  another  entirely  ;  and  who 
have  not  met  for  a  confiderable  Time.  He  {hewed 
him  his  new  Grove,  and  Gardens  ;  and,  as  they 
were  walking  in  the  latter,  «*  Since  the  Weather  be- 
gins to  be  fo  warm  (fays  he)  if  you  like  it,  we  will 
dine  under  that  open  Tent.  The  Air  there  will  be 
refrefhing  to  you  ;  and  will  bring  us  the  Smell  of  the 
Orange  and  Lemon-Trees  which  furround  it,  with- 
out breaking  that  View  of  the  Country,  of  which 
youufed  to  befo  fond.  When  I  placed  them  there, 
I  had  you  in  my  Thoughts ;  and  imagined  it  might 
Ba  be 
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be  a  favourite  Seat  of  yours,  whenever  you  came 
hither  ;  which  I  wifh  your  Affairs  would  fuffer  to  be 
much  oftener."  Indeed  the  Spot  was  fo  well  chofen, 
thr.t  it  made  not  only  their  Dinner,  but  even  their 
Converfation  together  after  it,  the  more  agreeable  ; 
and  as  they  were  ftill  fitting  and  enjoying  themfelves 
there,  for  fome  Time  in  the  Afternoon  ;  a  Servant 
came  to  let  TIMANTHES  know,  that  MILESIUS 
was  juft  alighted  ;  and  was  coming  toward  them. 
"  Though  in  general  I  mould  not  have  chofen  to  be 
interrupted  To-day  (fays  TIMANTHES),  I  am  not 
forry  for  MILESIUS'S  Vifit  at  prefent  j  becaufehis 
Gaiety  may  ferve  a  little  to  divert  you.*'  ««  And  I, 
fays  CRITO,  Jove  every  thing  that  you  love  ;  and 
{hall  therefore  go  with  Pleafure  with  you  to  meet 
him.  MILESIUS  came  up  to  them  with  his  ufual 
Vivacity  in  his  Face,  and  Behaviour  ;  and,  after  a 
fhort  Compliment,  or  Two,  they  all  fat  down  to- 
gether again  under  the  Tent. 

They  foon  fell  into  a  Converfation,  which,  though 
it  might  not  be  fo  folid,  was  at  leaft  more  lively  and 
joyous  than  their  former.  TIMANTHES  could  not 
help  obferving  upon  it.  "You  (fays  he)  MILESICJS 
give  Life  to  the  Company  wherever  you  come  ;  but  I 
am  particularly  glad  of  your  coming  hither  To-day, 
becaufe  my  Friend  CRITO,  on  his  Arrival  this  Morn- 
ing, feemed  to  have  the  Remains  of  fomething  of  a 
Melancholy  on  his  Face  ;  but,  fmce  your  joining  us, 
the  Cloud  has  been  gradually  clearing  up,  and  feems 
now  quite  driven  away.  I  would  not  then  take  any 
Notice  of  it  to  him>  for  fear  of  oppreffing  the  Mind 
4  of 
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of  my  Friend  whilft  too  much  afflicted ;  but  as  it  now 
appears  to  have  been  only  a  patting  Cloud,  I  could 
wifh  to  afk  the  Caufe  of  it ;  that  I  might  endeavour 
to  alleviate  his  Concern,  if  in  my  Power  ;  and  if  not, 
that  at  leaft  I  might  fhare  it  with  him."  "  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  (replied  CRITO,  with  a 
Caft  of  the  fame  Concern  returning  on  his  Face) 
for  your  Tendernefs  for  me,  on  this,  and  all  other 
Occafions  :  But  if  you  obferved  any  thing  of  Sor- 
•  row  about  me  on  my  Firft  coming  in-,  I  can  aflure 
you,  that  it  was  not  for  any  Misfortune  that  has 
happened  to  myfelf  j  nor  any  new  Misfortune  to  any 
of  our  Friends  :  Whatever  you  faw  in  me  of  that 
kind,  muft  have  been  occafioned  by  the  Vifit  I  made 
this  Morning.  You  both  know  the  Beauty  and  Me- 
rits of  Mrs.  B  *  *  *,  as  well  as  what  a  Brute  of  a 
Hufband  (he  has  the  Misfortune  to  be  married  to. 
Ijuft  called  there,  ^before  I  fet  out  ;  and,  on  the 
Servant's  telling  me,  that  his  Lady  had  been  up 
fome  time,  and  was  fitting  in  the  Room  next  the 
Garden  ;  as  my  near  Relation  to  her  gave  me  the 
Liberty  of  going  on  without  fending  in  my  Name,  I 
walked  toward  the  Room ;  and  found  the  Door  only 
juft  open  enough  to  let  me  fee  her  leaning  on  a 
Couch,  with  her  Head  refted  negligently  on  one 
Hand,  whilft,  with  the  other,  {he  was  wiping  away 
a  Tear,  that  ftole  filently  down  her  Cheek.  The 
Diftrefs  in  her  Countenance,  and  the  little  Confuikm 
that  appeared  about  her  Eyes,  on  her  firft  difcover- 
ing  me  (juft  as  I  was  doubting  whether  I  (hould  re- 
tire or  not)  added  fo  much  to  the  other  Beauties  of 
her  Face,  that  I  think  I  never  faw  her  look  fo  charm- 
B  3  ing 
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ing  in  my  Life.  "  Stay,  Sir  (fays  ihe)  ;  for  you*  I 
am  fore,  can  excufe  this  little  Overflow  of  Weaknefs 
in  me.  —  My  poor,  dear,  Jacky  !  —  If  Heaven  had 
fpared  him  to  me,  he  would  this  very  Day  have  been 
Seven  Years  old.  What  a  pretty  little  Companion 
fhould  I  have  had  in  him^  to  have  diverted  me  in 
ibme  of  the  many  Hours  that  I  now  pafs  alone  !"  I 
diflembled  my  being  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
real  Occafion  of  her  Sorrows,  joined  with  her  in 
lamenting  the  Lofs  (he  had  mentioned  ;  and,  as  foon 
as  I  could,  led  the  Converfation  into  another  Chan- 
nel ;  and  faid  every  thing  I  could  think  of,  to  divert 
her  Mind  from  the  Object  that  I  knew  afflicted  her. 
By  Degrees,  fhe  recovered  herufual  Behaviour ;  but, 
through  all  the  Calmnefs  and  Pleafingnefs  of  it,  there 
wasftill  a  Cloud  hanging  about  her  Eyes,  which  be- 
trayed Part  of  the  Uneafmefs  that  fhe  daily  fuffers 
under  in  her  Heart.  Good  Heaven  !  how  is  it  pofli- 
ble  that  any  human  Creature  fhould  treat  fo  much 
Goodnefs,  and  fo  many  Charms,  with  fo  much  Bar- 
barity of  Behaviour  !" — «« We  all  know  the  Vilenefs 
of  the  Man,  cried  MILESIUS,  as  well  as  the  Beauty 
and  good  Qualities  of  his  Lady  ;  but,  pray,  how 
come  you  to  think,  that  her  Sufferings  ihcvld  add  to 
her  Charms  ?  or  that  a  Diftrefs,  like  her's,  could 
ever  be  pleafing  to  the  Eye  ?  Some  People  have  got 
fuch  ftrange,  unintelligible  Notions  of  Beauty  !"  — 
"  Was  I  to  let  you  into  all  my  Thoughts  about 
Beauty,  replied  CRITO,  what  I  happened  to  mention 
juft  now  would,  perhaps,  appear  far  from  bein°;  unin- 
telligible to  you.  To  own  the  Truth,  I  have  thought 
on  this  Subject  (which  is  ufually  rather  viewed  with 

too 
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too  much  Pleafure,  than confidered  with  anything 
of  Judgment)  more  gravely  at  leaft,  I  dare  fay,  than 
ever  you  have  :  And  if  you  was  to  provoke  me  a  little 
farther,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  notlay  down 
to  you  a  fort  of  Scheme  en  it  ;  which  might  go  a 
good  Way  not  only  toward  clearing  upthis,butmoft 
of  the  other  Difficulties  that  fo  often  occur  in  talk- 
ing of  it." — "  I  fliould  as  foon  think  of  difie&ine;  a 
Rainbow,  fays  MILESIUS,  as  of  forming  grave  and 
punctual  Notions  of  Beauty.  Who,  for  Heaven's 
Sake,  can  reduce  to  Rules,  what  is  fo  quick,  and  fo 
variable,  as  to  be  fhifting  its  Appearances  every  Mo- 
ment, on  the  moft  delightful  Faces  ? — "  And  why 
are  thofe  Faces  the  moft  delightful,  in  which  that 
happens  r"  fays  CRITO. — "Nay,  that  is  one  of  the 
very  things  I  could  leaft  pretend  to  account  for,  re- 
plied MILESIUS.  lam  fatisfied  with  feeing  that  they 
are  fo;  'tis  a  fubje6t  that  I  never  yet  had  a  fmgle  De- 
fire  to  reafon  upon;  and  I  can  very  willingly  leave  it 
to  you,  to  be  a  Philofopher  in  Love." — But  ferioufly, 
interpofed  TIMANTHES,  turning  toward  CRITO,  if 
you  have  ever  found  Leifure  and  Calmnefs  enough 
to  think  fteadily  on  fo  uncertain,  and  fo  engaging  a 
Subjecl ;  why  mould  not  you  oblige  us  with  the  Re- 
fuit  of  your  Thoughts  upon  it  ?  Let  me  beg  it  of 
you,  as  a  Favour  to  both  of  us ;  for  I  am  fure  it  will 
be  agreeable  to  both  :  And  if  you  refufe  me,  I  am 
refolved  to  join  with  MILESIUS  in  believing,  that  it 
is  incapable  of  having  any  thing  faid  fyftematically, 
or  even  regularly,  about  it." — "  You  know,  fays 
CRITO,  how  little  I  love  to  have  all  the  Talk  to 
myfelf  ;  and  what  you  propofe  may  take  me  up  an 
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Hour,  or  Two  :  But  if  I  muft  launch  out  into  fo 
wide  a  Subject,  it  will  be  very  necefiary,  that  I 
fliould  begin  with  telling  you  what  I  chiefly  propofe 
to  confider,  and  what  not. 


EVERY  Object  that  is  pleafing  to  the  Eye; 
when  looked  upon,  or  delightful  to  the  Mind, 
on  Recollection,  may  be  called  beautiful  ;  fo  that 
Beauty,  in  general,  may  ftretch  as  wide  as  the  vifible 
Creation,  or  even  as  far  as  the  Imagination  can  go  ; 
which  is  a  fort  of  new  or  fecondary  Creation.  Thus 
we  fpeak  not  only  of  the  Beauties  of  an  engaging 
Profpect,  of  the  rifmg  or  fetting  Sun,  or  of  a  fine 
ftarry  Heaven  j  but  of  thofe  of  a  Picture,  Statue,  or 
Building  ;  and  even  of  the  Actions,  Characters,  or 
Thoughts  of  Men.  In  the  greater  Part  of  thefe, 
there  may  be  almoft  as  many  falfe  Beauties,  as  there 
are  real  ;  according  to  the  different  Taftes  of  Nati- 
ons, and  Men  ;  fo  that  if  any  one  was  to  confider 
Beauty  in  its  fulleft  Extent,  it  could  not  be  done 
•without  the  greateft  Confufion.  I  (hall  therefore 
confine  my  Subject  to  vifible  Beauty  ;  and  of  that, 
to  fuch  only  as  may  be  called  perfonal,  or  human 
Beauty  ;  and  that  again,  to  fuch  as  is  natural  or 
real,  and  not  fuch  as  is  only  national  or  cuftomary  ; 
for  I  would  not  have  you  imagine,  that  I  would 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  beautiful  thick  Lips 
of  the  good  People  of  Bantam^  or  the  qxceflive  fmall 
Feet  of  the  Ladies  of  Quality  in  China, 

I  am 
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I  am  apt  to  think,  that  every  thing  belonging  to 
Beauty  (by  which  I  need  not  repeat  to  you,  at  every 
Turn,  that  I  mean  real  perfonal  Beauty)  would 
fall  under  one  or  other  of  thefeFour  Heads  ;  Color, 
Form,  Exprefiion,  and  Grace.  The  Two  former 
of  which  I  fhould  look  upon  as  the  Body,  and  the 
Two  latter  as  the  Soul,  of  Beauty. 


T  H  O'  Color  be  the  loweft  of  all  the  conftituent 
Parts  df  Beauty,  yet  it  is  vulgarly  the  moft  linking, 
and  the  mod  obferved.  For  which  there  is  a  very 
obvious  Reafon  to  be  given  ;  that  "  every  body  can 
fee,  and  very  few  can  judge  ;"  the  Beauties  of  Co- 
lor requiring  much  lefs  of  Judgment,  than  either  of 
the  other  Three.  T  (hall  therefore  have  much  lefs  to 
fay  of  it,  than  of  each  of  the  others  ;  and  fhall  only 
give  you  Two  or  Three  Obfervations,  relating  toit. 

As  to  the  Color  of  the  Body  in  general,  the  moft 
beautiful  perhaps  that  ever  was  imagined,  was  that 
which  Afcelles  expreffed  in  his  famous  Venus  ;  and 
which,  though  the  Picture  itfelf  be  loft,  Cicero  has, 
in  fome  Degree, preferved  to  us,  inhis  [a]  excellent 
Defcription  of  it.  It  was  (as  we  learn  from  him)  a 
fine  Red,  beautifully  intermixed  and  incorporated 


[a]  Illud  video  pugnare  te,  fpecies  ut  ouaedam  fit  Deorum  ;  quae 
nihil  concreti  habeat,  nihil  foldi,  nihil  exprefii,  nihil  eminentis  :  fit- 
que  pura,  levis,  perlucida.  Dicemus  ergo  idem,  quod  in  Venere 
Coa  ;  corpus  non  eft,  fed  fimile  corpori  :  nee  ille  fnfus  et  candore 
mixtus  rubor  fanguis  eft,  fed  quasdam  fanguinis  fimiiitudo.  Cicero  di 
Wutura  Dear,  lib,  i. 

with 
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with  WHite  ;  and  diffufed,  in  its  due  Proportions, 
through  each  Part  of  the  Body.  Such  are  the  De- 
fcriptions  of  a  moft  beautiful  Skin,  in  [£]  feveral  of 
the  Roman  Poets  ;  and  fuch  often  is  the  Coloring  of 
Titian^  and  particularly,  in  his  fleeping  Venus,  or 
whatever  other  Beauty  that  charming  Piece  was 
meant  to  reprefent. 

The  Reafon  why  thefe  Colors  pleafe  fo  much  is 
not  only  their  natural  Livelinefs,  nor  the  much 
greater  Charms  they  obtain  from  their  being  proper- 
ly blended  together,  but  is  alfo  owing  in  fome  De- 
gree to  the  Idea  they  carry  with  them  of  good  Health 
[r]  ;  without  which,  all  Beauty  grows  languid  and 
lefs  engaging  ;  and  with  which  it  always  recovers 
an  additional  Life  and  Luftre. 

[l>]  Thus  Virgil,  in  the  Bluft  of  his  La-vim*  j 

Acceptt  vocem  lacrymis  Lavinia  tnatris, 

Flagrantes  perfufa  genas  j  cui  plurimus  ignem 

Subjecit  rubor,  &  calefafta  per  ora  cucurrit  : 

Indum  fanguineo  veluti  violaverit  oflro 

Si  quis  ebur,  aut  m'xta  rubent  ubi  lilia  multa 

Alba  rosa  ;  tales  virgo  dabat  ore  colores.  &n.  xii.  69. 

CT.-/X,  in  his  NarcijJ'us  ; 

Smpubefqus  genas,  et  eburnea  colla,  decufque 

Oris  5  &  in  niveo  miftum  candore  ruborem.  Met,  iii.  423. 

And  Tibutlus,  ia  his  Jtollo  ; 

Candof  erat,  qualem  prsefert  Latbnia  luna  ; 
Et  color  in  niveo  corpore  purpureus. 

Ut  juveni  primum  virgo  dedudla  rnarito 
Inficitur  tt neras  ore  rubente  genas  : 

Ut  quum  contexuntamaranthis  alba  puelJa* 

Lilia  ;  &  autumno  Candida  mala  rubent.       Lib.  ii.   £/.  3.  n. 

[r]  Venuftas  et  pulchritudo  corporis  fecerni  ncn  pote.1  a  valetudine. 
Cictrt  de  Ojficiis,  lib.  i.  §  95. 

As 
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As  to  the  Color  of  the  Face  in  particular,  a  great 
deal  of  its  Beauty  is  owing  (befule  the  Caufes  I  have 
already  mentioned)  to  Variety  ;  that  being  defigned 
by  Nature  for  the  greateft  Concourfe  of  different 
Colors,  of  any  Part  in  the  human  Body.  Colors 
pleafe  by  Oppofition  ;  and  it  is  in  the  Face  that  they 
are  the  moft  diverfified,  and  the  moft  oppofed, 

You  would  laugh  out  perhaps,  if  I  was  to  tell  you, 
that  the  fame  Thing,  which  makes  a  fine  Evening, 
makes  a  fine  Face  (1  mean  as  to  the  particular  Part 
of  Beauty  I  am  now  fpeaking  of )  ;  and  yet  this,  I 
believe,  is  very  true. 

The  Beauty  of  an  Evening  Sky,  about  the  Setting 
of  the  Sun,  is  owing  to  the  Variety  of  Colors  that 
are  fcattered  along  the  Face  of  the  Heavens.  It  is 
the  fine  red  Clouds,  intermixed  with  white,  and 
fometimes  darker  ones,  with  the  azure  Bottom  ap- 
pearing here  and  there  between  them,  which  makes 
all  that  beautiful  Ccmpofition<>  that  delights  the  Eye 
fo  much,  and  gives  fuch  a  ferene  Pleafure  to  the 
Heart.  In  the  fame  Manner,  if  you  confider  fomc 
beautiful  Faces,  you  may  obferve,  that  it  is  much 
the  fame  Variety  of  Colors,  which  gives  th?m  that 
pleafing  Look  ;  which  is  fo  apt  to  attract  the  Eye, 
and  tut  too  often  to  engage  the  Heart.  For  all  this 
Sort  of  Beauty  is  refolvable  into  a  proper  Variation 
ofFlefh  Color  and  Red,  with  the  clear  Bluenefs  of 
the  Veins  pleafingly  intermixed  about  the  Temples 
and  the  Going  oil"  of  the  Cheeks^  and  fctoffby  the 

Shades 
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Shades  of  full  Eyebrows  ;  and  of  the  Hair,  when  it 
falls  in  a  proper  Manner  round  the  Face. 

It  is  for  much  the  fame  Reafon,  that  the  beft 
Landfcape-painters  have  been  generally  obferved  to 
chufe  the  autumnal  Part  of  the  Year  for  their  Pieces, 
rather  than  the  Spring.  They  prefer  the  Variety  of 
Shades  and  Colors-,  though  in  their  Decline,  to  all 
their  Fremnefs  and  Verdure  in  their  Infancy  ;  and 
think  all  the  Charms  and  Livelinefs  even  of  the 
Spring  more  than  compenfated  by  the  Choice,  Op- 
pofition,  and  Richnefs  of  Colors,  that  appear  al- 
moft  on  every  Tree  in  the  Autumn. 

Though  one's  Judgment  is  fo  apt  to  be  guided  by 
fome  particu'ar  Attachments  (and  that  more  perhaps 
in  this  Part  of  Beauty  than  any  other)  yet  I  am  a 
good  deal  perfuaded,  that  a  complete  brown  Beauty 
is  really  preferable  to  a  perfect  fair  one  ;  the  bright 
Brown  giving  a  Luftre  to  all  the  other  Colors,  a 
Vivacity  to  the  Eyes,  and  a  Richnefs  to  the  whole 
Look,  which  one  feeks  in  vain  in  the  whiteft  and 
moft  tranfparent  Skins.  Raphael's  moft  charming 
Madonna  is  a  brunette  Beauty  ;  and  his  earlier  Ma- 
donna's (thofe  I  mean  of  his  middle  Stile)  are  gene- 
rally of  a  lighter  and  lefs  pleating  Complexion.  AH 
the  beft  Artifts  in  the  nobleft  Age  of  Painting,  about 
Leo  the  Tenth's  Time,  ufed  this  deeper  and  richer 
Kind  of  coloring  ;  2nd  I  fear  one  might  add,  that 
the  glaring  Lights  introduced  by  Guido,  went  a  great 
Way  toward  the  Declenfion  of  that  Art  ;  as  the  en- 
feebling of  the  Colors  by  Carlo  Marat  (or,  if  you 

pleafe 
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pleafe,  by  his  Followers)  hath  fince   almoft  com- 
pleted the  Fall  of  it  in  Italy. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  mention,  before  I 
quit  this  Head  j  that  I  fhould  chufeto  comprehend 
fome  Things  under  this  Article  of  Color,  which  are 
not  perhaps  commonly  meant  by  that  Name.  As 
that  appearing  Softnefs  or  Silkinefs  of  fome  Skins  ; 
that  [d]  Magdalen-look  in  fome  fine  Faces,  after 
weeping  ;  that  Brightnefs,  as  well  as  Tint,  of  the 
Hair  ;  that  Luftre  of  Health,  that  fhines  forth  upon 
the  Features  ;  that  Luminoufnefs  that  appears  in 
fome  Eyes,  and  that  fluid  Fire,  or  Gliftening,  in 
others  :  Some  of  which  are  of  a  Nature  fo  much 
fuperior  to  the  common  Beauties  of  Color,  thatthey 
make  it  doubtful  whether  they  fhould  not  have  been 
ranked  under  a  higher  Cbfs  ;  and  referved  for  the 
Expreflion  of  the  Paflions  ;  but  I  would  willingly 
give  every  thing  it's  Due,  and  therefore  mention 
them  here  ;  becaufe  I  think  even  the  moft  doubtful 
of  them  belong  partly  to  this  Head,  as  well  as  part- 
ly to  the  other. 

FORM  takes  in  the  Turn  of  each  Part,  as  well  as 
the  Symmetry  of  the  whole  Body,  even  to  the  Turn 

[d]  The  Look  here  meant  is  moft  frequently  expreft  by  the  beft 
Painters  in  their  Magdalen*  ;  in  which,  if  there  were  no  Tears  oh  the 
Face,  you  would  fee,  by  the  humid  Rednefsof  the  Skin,  that  flie  ha* 
been  weeping  extremely.  There  is  a  very  ftrong  Inftance  of  this  in  a 
fulagdahn  by  Le  Brun,  in  one  of  the  Churches  at  Paris ;  and  feverai 
by  Titian,  in  Italy  ;  the  very  beft  of  which  is  at  the  Baroerivo  Palace 
z*.  Venice:  In  fpealting  of  which,  Rofa'.ba  hardly  went  too  far,  when 
/he  faid,  "It  wept  all  over  j"  or  (in  the  very  Words  ihe  ufed)  "Site 
"  pleurejufiiu'  aux  bouts  de  doigts," 

of 
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of  an  Eyebrow,  or  the  Falling  of  the  Hair.  I  (hould 
think  too,  that  the  Attitude,  while  fixt,  ought  to  be 
reckoned  under  this  Article  :  By  which  I  do  not 
only  mean  the  Pofture  of  the  Perfon,  but  the  Pofitioa 
of  each  Part ;  as  the  Turning  of  the  Neck,  the  ex- 
tending of  the  Hand,  the  Placing  of  a  Foot  ;  and, 
fo  on  to,  the  rnoft  minute  Particulars. 

The  general  Caufe  of  Beauty  in  the  Form  or 
Shape  in  both  Sexes  is  a  Proportion,  or  an  Union 
and  Harmony  [<?],  in  all  Parts  of  the  Body. 

The  diftinguifhing  Character  of  Beauty  in  the 
Female  Form,  is  Delicacy  and  Softnefs  ;  and  in 
the  Male,  either  apparent  Strength,  or  Agility. 

The  fineft  Exemplars  that  can  be  feen  for  the  for- 
mer, is  the  Venus  of  Medici ;  and  for  the  Two  latter, 
the  Hercules  Farnefe  and  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

There  is  one  thing  indeed  in  the  laft  of  thefe  Fi- 
gures, which  exceed  the  Bounds  of  our  prcfent  En  • 
tjuiry  ;  what  I  have  heard  an  Italian  Artift  call  // 
fevra  wnano  ;  and  what  we  may  call  the  Tranfcen- 
dent,  or  Celeftial  [/].  'Tis  fomething  diftincl  from 

\e\  Pulchritude  corpcris  apta  compofittonemembrorum  movetocu- 
Ics  ;  &  dele&at  hoc  ipfo,  quod  inter  fe  omnes  partes  quodam  leporc 
confentiimt.  Cicero  de  Off.  lib.  i.  §  91. 

[/}  This  is  mentioned,  or  hinted  at,  by  feveral  of  the  Reman 
Writers  : 

fiutnanam  fupra  formam.  Ptttdrui,  lib.  iv.  f.  23. 

Foimanifi  in  veras  non  cadit  ilia  Deas. 

Cvtd.  Her.  Epifl.  xviii,  6S. 

all 
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all  human  Beauty,  and  of  a  Nature  greatly  fuperior 
to  it  ;  fomething  that  teems  like  an  Air  of  Divinity : 
Which  is  expreft,  or  at  leaft  is  to  be  traced  out,  in 
but  verv  few  Works  of  the  Artifts  ;  and  of  which 
fcarce  any  of  the  Poets  have  caught  any  Ray  in  their 
Defcripiions  (or  perhaps  even  in  their  Imagination) 
except  Homer  and  Virgilt  among  the  Antients ;  and 
our  Sbakefpcar,  and  Milton,  among  the  Moderns, 

The  Beauty  of  the  mere  human  Form  is  much 
fuperior  to  that  of  Color  ;  and  it  may  be  partly  for 
this  Reafon,  that  when  one  is  obferving  the  fineft 
Works  of  the  Artifts  at  Rome  (where  there  is  {till 
the  noblefl  Collection  of  any  in  the  World)  one 
feels  the  Mind  more  (truck  and  more  charmed  with 
the  capital  Statues,  than  with  the  Pictures  of  the 
greateft  Matters. 

One  of  the  old  Roman  Poets,  in  fpeaking  of  a  very 
handfome  Man,  who  was  Candidate  for  the  Prize  in 

Hoc  aere,  Ceres  ;   hoc,  lucida  Cnoflis  ; 

Illo  Maia  tholo  j  Venus  hoc,    non  improba,  faxo  : 
Accipiunt  vultus  non  indignata  decoros 

Numina  Statius,  lib.  v.   Sylv.  i.  235. 

In  quiets   .         vifa   fpecies  viri  majoris  quam  pro  humano  ha- 
b'.tu,  augufiiorifque.     Livy,  lib.  viii.  §  6. 
Os  humerofque  Deo  fimilis ;  namque  ipfa  decor.im 
Ciefariem  nato  genetrix,  lumenque  juventae 
Purpureum,  &  laetos  oculis  afflarat  hcnores  : 
Quale  manus  addunt  ebori  decus  ;  aut  ubi  flavo 
.Argentum,  Pariufve  lapis,  circumdatur  auro.        Virg.  &r..   i,  t;gj. 

JMapns  mentis  opus,   -         

— —  Currus,  et  equos,   faciefque  Dtnrum 
Afpicere.  . Juvenal.   Sat.  rii.  68. 

fome 
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fome  of  the  public  Games,  fays,  that  he  was  much 
expected  and  much  admired  by  all  the  Spectators, 
at  his  firft  Appearance  j  but  that,  when  he  fiung  off 
his  Robes,  and  difcovered  the  whole  Beauty  of  his 
Shape  altogether,  it  was  fo  fuperior,  that  it  quite 
[g]  extingutthed  the  Beauties  they  had  before  fo 
much  admired  in  his  Face. 

I  have  often  felt  much  the  fame  EffecT:  in  viewing 
the  Venus  of  Medici.  If  you  obferve  the  Face  only, 
it  appears  extremely  beautiful ;  but  if  you  confider 
all  the  other  Elegancies  of  her  Make,  the  Beauty  of 
her  Face  becomes  lefs  ftriking,  and  is  almoft  loft  in 
iuch  a  Multiplicity  of  Charms. 

Whoever  would  learn  what  makes  the  Beauty  of 
each  Part  of  the  human  Body,  may  find  it  laid  down, 
pretty  much  at  large,  by  [/j]  Felibien  ;  or  may  ftudy 

Fjr]  ' Arcada  Parthenopzura 

Appellant,  denfique  cient  cava  murmura  Circi ; 

Tandem  expeftatus  volucri  friper  agmina  faltu 

Emicat  ;  &  torto  chlamyden  diffibulat  auro  : 

Effull'ere  artus,  membrorumque  omnis  aperta  eft 

Lxtitia  ;  infignefque  humeri,  nee  pe&ora  nudis 

Deteriora  genis :  latuitque  in  corpore  vultus. 

Statius  fbeb>  vi.  573. 

[&]  In  his  Entretiens,  vol.  ii.  p.  14 — 4^.  The  chief  of  what  he 
fays  there,  on  the  Beauty  of  the  different  Parts  of  the  Female  Form 
is  as  follows. 

That  the  Head  fliould  be  well  rounded  j  and  look  rather  inclining 
to  fmall  than  large. 

The  Forehead  white,  fmooth,  and  open  ("not  with  the  Hair  growing 
down  too  deep  upon  it ;)  neither  flat  nor  prominent,  but  like  the  Head, 
well  rounded  j  and  rather  fmall  in  Proportion  than  large. 
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it  with  more  Pleafure  to  himfelf,  in  the  fined  Pi&ures 
and  Statues ;  and  I  am  forced  to  have  Recourfe  to 

The  Hair,  either  bright,  black,  or  brown  ;  not  thin,  but  full  and 
waving  ;  and  if  it  falls  in  moderate  Curls,  the  better.  The  black  is 
particularly  ufeful  for  fetting  off  the  Whitnefs  of  the  Neck  and  Skin. 

The  Eyes,  black,  chefnut,  or  blue  ;  clear,  bright,  and  lively  ;  and 
rather  large  in  Proportion  than  fmall. 

The  Eyebrmof,  well  divided,  rather  full  than  thin  ;  femicircular, 
and  broader  in  the  Middle  than  at  the  Ends  ;  of  a  neat  Turn,  but  not 
formal. 

The  Cheeks  fliould  not  be  wide  ;  fliould  have  a  Degree  of  Plumpnefs, 
with  the  Red  and  White  finely  blended  together ;  and  fliould  look 
firm  and  foft. 

The  Ear  fliould  be  rather  fmall  than  large  ;  well  folded,  and  with 
an  agreeable  Tinge  of  Red. 

The  Noje  fliould  be  placed  fo  as  to  divide  the  Face  into  two  eqval 
Parts;  fliould  be  of  a  moderate  Size,  ftrait,  and  well-fquared  j  though 
fometimes  a  little  Rifing  in  the  Nofe,  which  is  but  juft  perceivable, 
may  give  a  very  graceful  Look  to  it. 

The  Mouth  fliould  be  fmall  ;  and  the  Lips  not  of  equal  Thicknefs  : 
They  fliould  be  well-turned,  fmall  rather  than  grofs ;  foft,  eren  to  the 
Eye ;  and  with  a  living  Red  in  them.  A  truly  pretty  Mouth  is  like  a 
Rofe-bud  that  is  bsginnig  to  blow. 

The  Teeth  flrould  be  middle  fizcd,  white,  well-ranged,  and  even. 

The  Chin,  of  a  moderate  Size  ;  white,  foft,  and  agreeably  rounded. 

The  Neck  fliould  be  white,  ftrait,  and  of  a  foft,  eafy,  and  flexible 
Make,  rather  long  than  fhort ;  lefs  a'-.ove,  and  encreafing  gently  to- 
ward the  Shoulders :  The  Whitencfs  and  Delicacy  of  itsSkin  fliould  be 
continued,  or  rather  go  on  improving,  to  the  Bofom. 

The  Skin  in  general  fliould  be  white,  properly  tinged  with  Red  • 
with  an  apparent  Sofcnefs,  and  a  Look  of  thriving  Health  in  it. 

The  Shoulders  fliould  be  white,  gently  fpread,  and  with  a  much 
fofter  Appeamnce  of  Strength,  than  in  thofe  of  Men. 

The  Arm  fliould  be  white,  round,  firm,  and  foft  j  and  more  particu- 
larly fo  from  the  Elbow  to  'he  Hands. 

The  Hand  fliould  unite  infenfibly  with  the  Arm  ;  juft  as  it  does  in 
the  Statue  of  the  f^tius  of  Medi:\.  They  fhould  be  long,  and  delicate, 
and  even  the  Joints  and  nervous  Parts  of  them  fhould  be  without  either 
any  Hardnefs  or  Dryneff. 

VOL.  I.  C  them 
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them  fo  often,  becaufe  in  Life  we  commonly  fee  but 
a  fmall  Part  of  the  human  Body;  moft  of  it  being 
either  difguifed,  or  altered,  by  what  we  call  Drefs. 

I  was  acquainted,  for  fome  Years,  with  a  Lady 
who  has  as  pretty  a  made  Head  and  Neck  as  can  be 
conceived  ;  and  never  knew  any  thing  of  the  Mat- 
ter, till  I  happened  one  Morning  to  catch  her  at  her 
Toilet,  before  fhe  had  deformed  herfelf  by  putting 
on  her  Headeloaths. 

If  that  beautiful  round  Oak,  with  fo  fine  and  ftrait 
a  Body,  had  a  Tent  or  Hoping  Building,  coming 
down  from  the  Top  of  its  Trunk  to  the  Ground,  all 
round  it,  and  Two  or  Three  Sheets  flung  over  the 
greateft  Part  of  its  Head,  we  fhould  fcarce  be  able 
to  know.,  whether  it  was  a  beautiful  Tree  or  not : 
And  fuch  is  the  circling  Hoop,  that  the  Women 
wear  in  fome  Countries ;  and  the  vaft  Wad  of  Linen, 
that  they  carry  upon  their  Head  in  others. 

The  Fingert  mould  be  fine,  long,  round,  and  foft  j  fmall,  and  lefT- 
ening  towards  the  Tips  of  them  :  And  the  Nails  long,  rounded  at  the 
Ends,  and  pellucid. 

The  Bofom  fhould  be  white,  and  charming;  and  the  Breafts  equal  in 
Roundnefs,  Whitenefs,  and  Firmnefs ;  neither  too  much  elevated,  nor 
too  much  deprefled  }  rifing  gently,  and  very  di/hnclly  feparated  j  ia 
»ne  Word,  juft  like  thofe  of  the  fcrna  of  Medki. 

The  Sides  fhould  be  long,  and  the  Hips  wider  than  the  Shoulders  j 
and  fhou'd  turn  off  as  they  do  in  the  fame  Venn  j  and  go  down  round- 
ing, and  leflening  gradually  to  the  Knee. 

The  Knee  fhould  be  even,  and  well-rounded  :  the  Legs  flrait,  but 
varied  by  a  proper  Rounding  of  the  more  flefliy  Part  of  them  j  and  tha 
Feet  finely  turned,  white,  and  little. 

The 
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The  old  Heathens  ufed  to  cover  the  fineft  Statues 
of  their  Gods  all  over  with  long  Robes  on  their  great- 
eft  Feftivals  :  What  a  Figure  would  the  Venus  of 
Medici^  or  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  make,  in  fuch  a 
Drefs  ! 

I  do  not,  to  this  Day,  know,  whether  the  famous 
Lady  of  Loretto  be  well  or  ill  fhaped  •>  for,  thoftghl 
have  feen  her  feveral  times,  I  have  never  feen  her 
without  a  fort  of  Hoop- petticoat,  very  much  ftiffen- 
ed  with  Pearls  and  Jewels,  and  reaching  all  down 
her  Body;  quite  from  her  Neck,  to  her  Feet.  Queen 
Elizabeth  might  have  been  well-fhaped  to  as  little 
Purpofe,  or  ill-fhaped  with  as  much  Security,  in  the 
vaftFardingal  and  pufft  Robes,  that  we  generally  fee 
her  fwell'd  out  with,  in  her  Pictures. 

And  we  do  not  only  thus,  in  a  great  Meafure, 
hide  Beauty ;  but  even  injure,  and  kill  it,  by  fome 
Parts  of  Drefs.  A  Child  is  no  fooner  born  into 
the  World,  than  it  is  bound  up,  almoft  as  firmly  as 
an  old  Egyptian  Mummy,  in  feveral  Folds  of  Linen. 
It  is  in  vain  for  him  to  give  all  the  Signs  of  Diftrefs 
that  Nature  has  put  in  his  Power,  to  (hew  how 
much  he  fuffers  whilft  they  are  thus  imprifoning  his 
Limbs  ;  or  all  the  Signs  of  Joy,  every  Time  they 
are  fet  at  Liberty.  In  a  few  Minutes,  the  old 
Witch,  who  prefides  over  his  infirmeft  Days,  falls  to 
tormenting  him  afrefh,  and  winds  him  up  again  in 
his  deftined  Confinement.  When  he  comes  to  be 
dreft  like  a  Man,  he  has  Ligatures  applied  to  his 
C  2  Arm.^, 
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Arms,  Legs,  and  Middle,  in  (hort,  all  over  him ; 
to  prevent  the  natural  Circulation  of  his  Blood,  and 
make  him  lefs  a£ive  and  healthy ;  and  if  it  be  a 
Child  of  the  tenderer  Sex,  fhe  muft  be  bound  yet 
more  ftreightly  about  the  Waift  and  Stomach  ;  to 
acquire  a  Difproportion,  that  Nature  never  meant 
in  her  Shape.  I  have  heard  a  very  nice  Critic  in 
Beauty  fay,  that  he  was  never  well  acquainted  with 
any  \Voman  in  England,  that  was  not,  in  fome 
Degree,  crooked ;  and  I  have  often  heard  another 
Gentleman,  that  has  been  much  in  Africa,  and  in 
the  Indies,  aflert,  that  he  never  faw  any  black  Wo- 
man, that  was  crooked.  The  Reafon,  no  Doubt, 
is,  they  keep  to  Nature ;  whereas  our  Ladies 
choofe  to  be  fhaped  by  the  Staymaker. 


THE  Two  other  constituent  Parts  of  Beauty, 
are,  Expreffion  and  Grace  :  The  former  of  which, 
is  common  to  all  Perfons  and  Faces  ;  and  the  latter, 
is  to  be  met  with  but  in  very  few. 


BY  Expreffion,  I  mean  the  Expreffion  of  the 
Paffions ;  the  Turns  and  Changes  of  the  Mind,  fo 
far  as  they  are  made  vifible  to  the  Eye,  by  our  Looks 
or  Geftures. 

Though  the  Mind  appears  principally  in  the  Face, 

and  Attitudes  of  the  Head  j  yet  every  Part  almoft 

of  the  human  Body,  on  forrte  Occafion  or  other,  may 

become  expreffive.     Thus  the  languifhing  Hanging 

4  of 
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of  the  Arm,  or  the  vehement  Exertion  of  it ;  the 
Pain  exprefled  by  the  Fingers  of  one  of  the  Sons  in 
the  famous  Group  of  Laocoon^  and  in  the  Toes  of 
the  dying  Gladiator.  But  this  again  is  often  loft 
among  us  by  our  Drefs  ;  and  indeed  is  of  the  lefs 
Concern,  becaufe  the  Expreflion  of  the  Paflions 
pafles  chiefly  in  the  Face,  which  we  (by  good  Luck) 
have  not  as  yet  concealed. 

\ 

The  Parts  of  the  Face  in  which  the  Paflions  moft 
frequently  make  their  Appearance,  are  the  Eyes,  and 
Mouth;  but  from  the  Eyes,  they  diffufe  themfelves 
(very  ftrongly)  about  the  Eyebrows  j  as,  in  the 
other  Cafe,  they  appear  often  in  the  Parts  all  round 
the  Mouth. 

Philosophers  may  difpute,  as  much  as  they  pleafe, 
about  the  Seat  of  the  Soul  j  but,  where-ever  it  re- 
fides,  I  am  fure  that  it  fpeaks  in  the  Eyes. 

J  do  not  know,  whether  I  have  not  injured  the 
Eyebrows,  in  making  them  only  Dependants  on  the 
Eyej  for  they,  efpecially  in  lively  Faces,  have,  as 
it  were,  a  Language  of  their  own;  and  are  ex- 
tremely varied,  according  to  the  different  Senti- 
ments and  Paflions  of  the  Mind. 

I  have  fometimes  obferved  a  Degree  of  Difplea- 
fure  in  a  Lady's  Eyebrow,  when  (he  had  Addrefs 
enough  not  to  let  it  appear  in  her  Eyes ;  and  at 
otherTimes  have  difcovered  fo  much  of  herThoughts, 
in  the  Line  juft  above  her  Eyebrows,  that  fhe  has 
C  3  been 
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been  amazed  how  any  body  could  tell  what  pafled 
in  her  Mind,  and  as  {he  thought  undifcovered  by  her 
Face,  fo  particularly  and  diftin&ly. 

Homer  makes  the  Eyebrows  the  Seat  of  [;']  Ma- 
jefty,  Virgil  of  [k]  Dejection,  Herace  of  [/]  Mo- 
defty,  and  Juvenal  of  [m\  Pride  j  and  I  queftion 
whether  every  one  of  the  Paflions  is  not  afligned, 
by  one  or  other  of  the  Poets,  to  the  fame  Part. 

If  you  would  rather  have  Authorities  from  the 
Writers  of  honeft  Profe,  Le  Brun  (who  publiflied  a 
very  pretty  Treatife,  to  (hew  how  the  Paflions  affeft 
the  Face  and  Features)  fays,  that  the  principal  Seat 
of  them  is  in  the  Eyebrows,  and  old  Pliny  had  faid, 


S"  Ufa,  y(a.ilai 
KpJ®'  art  aflavaloW  psyiui  8' 

IX.  «.  52?. 

It  was  from  this  Paflage  that  Phidias  borrowed  all  the  Ideas  of  that 
Majefty  which  he  had  exprefied  fo  ftrongly  in  his  famops  Statues  of  the 
Jupiter  Olympiui  ;  and  Horace,  probably,  his  -  Cundta  fupercilio 
moventis.     Lit.  iii.  Od.  i.  8. 
[i]  Frons  Izta  parum,  &  dejefto  lumina  vulty. 

Virgil.  Mr.,  vi.   863. 
[/]  Deme  fupercilio  nubem  j  plerumque  modeftus 

Occupat  obfcuri  fpeciem.  Herat,  lib.  i.  Epifh   ig.  95. 

[«]  Malo  Venufinam,  quam  te,  Cornelia,  mater 
Gracchorum  ;   fi   cum  magnis  virtutibus  afters 
Grande  fupercilium,  et  numeras  in  dote  triumphos. 

Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.    j68. 

It  is  here  that  the  Roaiant  ufed  the  Word  fuferciliofus   (as  we  do 
from  it  the  Word  fupcrcilhus)  for  proud  and  arrogant  Perfons. 

rr.uch 
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much  the  fame  Thing  [»],  fo  many  Hundred  Years 
before  him. 

Hitherto  I  have  fpoken  only  of  the  Paflions  in 
general :  We  will  now  confider  a  little,  if  you  pleafe, 
which  of  them  add  to  Beauty;  and  which  of  them 
take  from  it. 

I  believe  we  may  fay,  in  general,  that  all  the  ten- 
der and  kind  Paflions  add  to  Beauty ;  and  all  the 
cruel  and  unkind  ones,  add  to  Deformity  :  And  it 
is  on  this  Account  that  Good-nature  may,  very 
juftly,  be  faid  to  be  "  the  beft  Feature  even  in  the 
"  fmeftFace." 

Mr.  Pop£  has  included  the  principal  Paffion  of 
each  Sort,  in  Two  very  pretty  Lines  : 

Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  fair  P  leaf ure's  failing  Train  ; 
Hate,  Fear^  and  Grief ^  the  Family  of  Pain. 

The  former  of  which,  naturally  give  an  additional 
Luftre  and  Enlivening  to  a  Beauty  j  as  the  latter  are 
too  apt  to  fling  a  Gloom  and  Cloud  over  it. 

Yet  in  thefe,  and  all  the  other  Paflions,  I  do  not 
know  whether  Moderation  may  not  be,  in  a  great 

[n]  Frons  triftitiz,  hilaritatis,  clementiz,  feveritatis  index  :  in 
afccnfu  cjus  fupercilia,  &  pariter,  &  alterne  mobilia ;  &  in  iis,  pars 
animi.  [His]  negamus;  annuimus.  Hsc  maxime  indicant  faftu.m. 
Superbia  alicubi  conceptaculum,  fed  hie  fedem  habet:  in  corde  nafci- 
•tur ;  hie  fubit,  Juc  pendet.  P'ln.  Nat.  Hijl,  lib,  xi.  cap.  37. 

C  4  meafure> 
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meafure,  the  Rule  of  their  Beauty  ;  almoft  as  far  as 
Moderation  in  Actions  is  the  Rule  of  Virtue. 

Thus  an  exceffive  Joy  may  be  too  boifterous  in 
the  Face  to  be  pleafmg  ;  and  a  Degree  of  Grief,  in 
fome  Faces,  and  on  ibme  Occafions,  may  be  ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

Some  Degrees  of  Anger,  Shame,  Surprize,  Fear, 
and  Concern,  are  beautiful  ;  but  all  Excefs  is  hurt- 
ful, and  all  Excefs  ugly. 

Dulnefs,  Aufterity,  Impudence,  Pride,  Affedta- 
tion,  Malice,  and  Envy,  are,  I  believe,  always  ugly. 

The  fineft  Union  of  Paflions,  that  I  have  ever ob- 
ferved  in  any  Face,  confifted  of  a  juft  Mixture  of 
Modefty,  Senfibility,  and  Sweetnefs;  each  of  which, 
when  taken  fmgly,  is  very  pleafmg  ;  but  when  they 
are  all  blended  together,  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  eithcr 
to  enliven  or  correct  each  other,  they  give  almoft  as 
much  Attraction,  as  the  Paflions  are  capable  of  ad- 
ding to  a  very  pretty  Face. 

The  prevailing  Pafllon  in  the  Venus  of  Medici  is 
Modefty  :  It  is  expreft  by  each  of  her  Hands,  in 
her  Looks,  and  in  the  Turn  of  her  Head.  And 
by  the  way,  I  queftion  whether  one  of  the  chief 
Reafons,  why  Side-faces  pleafe  one  more  than  Full 
ones,  may  not  be  from  the  former  having  more  of 
the  Air  of  Modefty  than  the  latter.  However  that 
be,  this  is  certain,  that  the  beft  Artifts  ufually  chufe 

to 
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to  give  a  Side-face,  rather  than  a  Full  one;  in  which 
Attitude,  the  Turn  of  the  Neck  too  has  more  Beau- 
ty, and  the  Paflions  more  Activity  and  Force.  Thus, 
as  to  Hatred  and  Affection  in  particular,  the  Look 
that  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  carry  an  Infection  with 
it  from  malignant  Eyes,  was  a  flanting  Regard ;  like 
that  which  Milton  gives  to  Satan  [<?],  when  he  is 
viewing  the  Happinefs  of  our  firtr.  Parents  in  Paradife ; 
and  the  Fafci nation,  or  Stroke  of  Love,  is  moft  ufu- 
ally,  I  believe,  conveyed,  at  firft,  in  a  Side-glance. 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  Force  of  Pleafingnefs, 
which  attends  all  the  kinder  Paflions ;  "  That  Lo- 
vers do  not  only  feem,  but  are  really,  more  beautiful 
to  each  other,  than  they  are  to  the  reft  of  the  World ;" 
becaufe,  when  they  are  together,  the  moft  pleafing 
Paflions  are  more  frequently  exerted  in  each  of  their 
Faces,  than  they  are  in  either  before  the  reft  of  the 
World.  There  is  then  (as  a  certain  French  Writer 
very  well  expreffes  it)  "  A  Soul  upon  their  Counte- 
nances," which  does  not  appear  when  they  are  abfent 
from  each  other ;  or  even  when  they  are  together, 
converfmg  with  other  Perfons,  that  are  indifferent  to 
them,  or  rather  lay  a  Reftraint  upon  their  Features. 

I  dare  fay  you  begin  to  fee  the  Preference,  that 
the  Beauty  of  the  Paflions  has  over  the  Two  Parts  of 
Beauty  Sift-mentioned  ;  and  if  any  one  was  not 
thoroughly  convinced  of  it,  I  fhould  beghimto  con- 

[o] Afide  the  Devil  turn'd 

For  Envy  ;  yet,  with  jealous  Leer  malign, 

~Ey'd  them  aikance.  • 'Paradlje  Loft,  Book  iv.  50^. 

fider 
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fider  a  little  the  following  Particulars ;  of  which 
every  body  rnuft  have  met  with  feveral  Inftances, 
in  their  Life-time. 

That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Difference  in  the 
fame  Face,  according  as  the  Perfon  is  in  a  better 
or  worfe  Humour,  or  in  a  greater  or  lefs  Degree  of 
Livelinefs. 

That  the  beft  Complexion,  the  fined  Features, 
and  the  exa&eft  Shape,  without  any  thing  of  the 
Mind  exprefled  on  the  Face,  is  as  infipid  and  un- 
moving,  as  the  waxen  Figure  of  the  fine  Duchefs 
of  Richmond  in  Weftminjler- Abbey* 

That  a  Face  without  any  good  Features  in  it,  and 
with  a  very  indifferent  Complexion,  fhall  have  a 
very  taking  Air ;  from  the  Senfibility  of  the  Eyes, 
the  genera!  good-humoured  Turn  of  the  Look,  and 
perhaps  a  little  agreeable  Smile  about  the  Mouth. 
And  thefe  Three  Things,  I  believe,  would  go  a 
great  way  toward  accounting  for  the  *Je  ne  f$ai  quoty 
or  that  inexplicable  Pleafingnefs  of  the  Face  (as  they 
choofe  to  call  it)  which  is  fo  often  talked  of,  and 
fo  little  underftood;  as  the  greater  Part,  and  per- 
haps all  the  reft  of  it,  would  fall  under  the  laft 
Article,  that  of  Grace. 

I  once  knew  a  very  fine  Woman,  who  was  ad- 
mired by  every  body  that  faw  her,  and  fcarce  loved 
by  anybody.  This  InefFe&ualnefs  of  all  her  Beau- 
ties was  occafioned  by  a  Want  of  the  pkafing  Paffi- 
2  ons 
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ons  in  her  Face,  and  an  Appearance  of  the  difpleafmg 
ones;  particularly,  thofe  of  Pride  and  Ill-nature. 
Nero,  of  old,  teems  [/>]  to  have  had  this  unpleaimg 
Sort  of  Handfomenefs,  and  probably  from  much 
the  fame  Caufe ;  the  Goodnefs  of  his  Features  be- 
ing overlaid  by  the  Uglinefs  of  the  Pafiions  that 
appeared  on  his  Face. 

The  fineft  Eyes  in  the  World,  with  an  Excefs 
of  Malice  or  Rage  in  them,  will  grow  as  (hock- 
ing as  they  are  in  that  fine  Face  of  Medufa^  on  the 
famous  Seal  in  the  Strozzi  Family  at  Rome. 

Thus  you  fee,  that  the  Paflions  can  give  Beauty, 
without  the  Afliftance  of  Color  or  Form ;  and  take 
it  away,  where  they  have  united  the  moft  ftrongly 
to  give  it :  And  it  was  this  that  made  me  aflert,  at 
firft,  that  this  Part  of  Beauty  was  fo  extremely 
fuperior  to  the  other  Two, 

This,  by  the  way,  may  help  us  to  account  for 
the  Juftnefs  of  what  Pliny  afferts  in  fpeaking  of  the 
famous  Statue  of  Laocoon,  and  his  Two  Sons :  He 
fays,  It  was  the  fineft  Piece  of  Art  in  Rome j  and 
[q]  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  other  Statues  end  Pic- 
tures, of  which  they  had  fo  noble  a  Collection  in  his 

[/>]  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  that  Emperor,  fays,  "  That  he  had  a 
«  Look  which  might  rather  be  called  handfome  than  pleafing :" 
Vultu,  pulchro  magis  quam  venufto.  Cap.  li. 

[q]  Sicut  in  Laocoonte,  qui  eft  in  Titi  hnperatoris  domo  ;  opus, 
omnibus  et  piftura:  et  ftatuaris  artis  prxferencum.  Plin.Kai.HiJl. 
Jib.  xxxvi,  cap.  5. 

Time. 
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Time.  It  had  no  Beauties  of  Color,  to  vie  with  the 
Paintings  j  and  other  Statues  there  (as  the  dpolh 
Belvedere,  and  the  Venus  of  Medici^  in  particular) 
were  as  finely  proportioned  as  the  Laocoon :  But  this 
had  much  greater  Variety  of  Expreffion,  even 
than  thofe  fine  ones ;  and  it  muft  be  on  that  Ac- 
count alone,  that  it  could  have  been  preferable  to 
them,  and  all  the  reft. 

Before  I  quit  this  Head,  I  would  juft  remind  you 
of  Two  Things  that  I  have  mentioned  before :  That 
the  chief  Rule  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Paffions,  is  Mo- 
deration; and  that  the  Part  in  which  they  appear 
moft  ftrongly,  is  the  Eyes.  It  is  there  that  Love 
holds  all  his  tendered  Language  :  It  is  there  that 
Virtue  commands,  Modefty  charms,  Joy  enlivens* 
Sorrow  engages,  and  Inclination  fires  the  Hearts  of 
the  Beholders :  It  is  there  that  even  Fear,  and  An- 
ger and  Confufion,  can  be  charming.  But  all 
thefe,  to  be  charming,  muft  be  kept  within  their  due 
Bounds  and  Limits ;  for  too  fullen  an  Appearance 
of  Virtue,  a  violent  and  proftitute  Swell  of  Paflion, 
a  ruftic  and  overwhelming  Modefty,  a  deep  Sad- 
nefs,  or  too  wild  and  impetuous  a  Joy,  become  all 
either  oppreflive  or  difagreeable. 

The  laft  finifhing  and  nobleft  Part  of  Beauty  is 
Grace  j  which  every  body  is  accuftomed  to  (peak  of 
as  a  Thing  [r]  inexplicable ;  and,  in  a  great  Mea- 
ly] Decorum  quoddam  arcanum,  atque  felicitas  ;  cujus  efFefium  in 
multis  videmus  quotidie  5  caufam  vero  reddcre  nemo  potcft.  Erajmut 
in  his  PiUcdoxus, 

fure, 
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fure,  I  believe,  it  is  fo.  We  know  that  the  Soul  is, 
but  we  fcarce  know  what  it  is ;  every  Judge  of 
Beauty  can  point  out  Grace;  but  no  one  that  I 
know  of  has  ever  yet  fixt  upon  a  Definition  for  it. 

Grace  often  depends  on  fome  very  little  Incidents 
in  a  fine  Face ;  and  in  Actions,  it  confitts  more  in 
the  Manner  of  doing  Things,  than  in  the  things 
themfelves.  It  is  perpetually  varying  its  Appearan- 
ces, and  is  therefore  much  more  difficult  to  be  con- 
fidered,  than  any  thing  fixt  and  fteady.  While  you, 
look  upon  one,  it  fteals  from  under  the  Eye  of  the 
Obferver ;  and  is  fucceeded  perhaps  by  another, 
that  flits  away  as  foon,  and  as  imperceptibly. 

It  is  on  this  Account  that  Grace  is  better  to  be 
ftudied  in  Corregio's,  Guido's,  and  RapbaePs  Pictures, 
than  in  real  Life.  Thus,  for  Inftance,  if  I  wanted 
to  difcover  what  it  is  that  makes  Anger  graceful,  in 
a  Sett  of  Features  full  of  the  greateft  Sweetnefs  ;  I 
fhould  rather  endeavour  to  find  it  out  in  Guides  St. 
Michael,  than  in  Mrs.  P**fs  F,.ce,  if  that  ever 
had  any  Anger  in  it;  becaufe,  in  the  pictured  An- 
gel, one  has  full  Leifureto  confider  ir;  but,  in  the 
living  orie,  it  would  be  too  tranfunt  and  changeable 
to  be  the  Subject  of  any  fteady  Obfervation. 

Horace  thought  it  fo  far  from  Leinj  explicable,  that  he  does  not  even 
venture  to  give  it  any  Name,  in  fome  very  pretty  Lines  of  his  on  thU 
Subject. 

Quo  fugit  Venus,  heu  !  quove  Color  ?  Decens 
Quo  motiis  ?  Quid  habes  illius,  iliius. 
£ui£  fpirabat  amores, 
Quar  me  furpuerat  mihi  ?— Lib.  iv.  Od,  13.  20 

But 
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But  though  one  cannot  punctually  fay  what 
Grace  is,  we  may  point  oat  the  Parts  and  Things 
in  which  it  is  moft  apt  to  appear. 

The  chief  Dwelling-place  of  Grace  is  about  the 
Mouth  j  though,  at  Times,  it  may  vifit  every  Limb 
or  Part  of  the  Body.  But  the  Mouth  is  the  chief 
Seat  of  Grace  [5]  ;  as  much  as  the  chief  Seat  for 
the  Beauty  of  the  Paflions  is  in  the  Eyes. 

In  a  very  graceful  Face,  by  which  I  do  not  fo 
much  mean  a  majeftic,  as  a  foft  and  pleafing  one, 
there  is  now-and-then  (for  no  Part  of  Beauty  is  ei- 
ther fo  engaging,  or  fo  uncommon)  a  certain  Delici- 
oufnefs  that  almoft  always  lives  about  the  Mouth,  in 
fomething  not  quite  enough  to  be  called  a  Smile,  but 
rather  an  Approach  toward  one ;  which  varies  gently 
about  the  different  Lines  there,  like  a  little  fluttering 
Cupid ;  and,  perhaps,  fometimes  difcovers  a  little 
Dimpk,  that  after  juft  lightening  upon  you  difap- 
pears,  and  appears  again  by  Fits.  This  I  take  to 
be  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  Sorts  of  Grace  of  any ; 
but  you  will  underftand  what  I  mean  by  your  own 
Memory,  better  than  by  any  Exprefiicns  I  could 
poflibly  ufe  to  defcribe  it. 

The  Grace  of  Attitudes  may  belong  to  the  Peti- 
tion of  each  Part,  as  well  as^to  the  Carriage  or  Dif- 

[r]  Thus  when  the  French  ufe  the  Expreffion  of  are  boa  che  fort  gra- 
cifufe,  they  mean  it  properly  of  Grace;  but  when  they  fay,  dct  yiux 
tret  gracifux,  it  then  falls  to  the  Share  of  the  Paffions  5  and  means 
kind  or  favourable. 

pofition 
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pofition  of  the  whole  Body  ;  but  how  much  more  it 
belongs  to  the  Head,  than  to  any  other  Part,  may 
be  feen  in  the  Pieces  of  the  moft  celebrated  Painters ; 
and  particularly,  in  thofe  of  Guido ;  who  has  been 
rather  too  lavifti  in  beftowing  this  Beauty  on  almoft 
all  his  fine  Women,  whereas  Nature  has  given  it 
in  fo  high  a  Degree  but  to  very  few. 

The  Turns  of  the  Neck  are  extremely  capable 
of  Grace ;  and  are  very  eafy  to  be  obferved,  and 
very  difficult  to  be  accounted  for. 

How  much  of  this  Grace  may  belong  to  the  Arms 
and  Feet,  as  weH;  as  to  the  Neck  and  Head,  may  be 
feen  in  dancing;  but  it  is  not  only  in  genteel  Mo- 
tions, that  a  very  pretty  Woman  will  be  graceful; 
and  Ovid  (who  was  fa  great  a  Maiter  in  all  the  Parts 
of  Beauty)  had  very  good  Reafon  for  faying  |V], 
That  when  Venus,  to  pleafe  her  Gallant,  imitated 
the  hobbling  Gait  of  her  Hufoand,  her  very  Lame- 
nefs  had  a  great  deal  of  Prettinefs  and  Grace  in  it. 

"  Every  [//]  Motion  of  a  graceful  Woman  (fays 
another  Writer  of  the  fame  Age)  is  full  of  Grace/' 

[r]  Nee  Venus  oranti  (reque  enim  Dea  mollior  ulla  eft) 

Ruftica  Gradivo  difficilifve    fuit ; 
Ah  quoties  lafciva  pedes  riliiTe   mariti 

Dicirar,  &  duras    arte  vel  igne  manus! 
Marte  palam,  fimulat  Vulcanum  \  imitata  decetat ; 

Ov;J.   de  Ane  ArKanJi,  2.  5;». 
£«]  Illam,  quicquid   sgit,  quoquo  veftlgia  vertit, 
Componit  furtim  fubfequiturque  decor. 

T.W.us,  lib,  Iv.  £!.  z.  8. 

She 
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She  defigns  nothing  by  it  perhaps,  and  may  even  not 
be  fenfible  of  it  herfelf ;  and  indeed  (he  (hould  not 
be  fo  too  much  ;  for  the  Moment  that  any  Gefture 
or  A&ion  appears  to  be  affected,  it  ceafes  to  be 
graceful. 

Horace  [#]  and  Virgil  feem  to  extend  Grace  fo  far, 
as  to  the  Flowing  of  the  Hair  j  and  [^]  Tibullus^ 
even  to  the  Drefs  of  his  Miftrefs ;  but  then  he  affigns 
it  more  to  her  Manner  of  putting  on,  and  appear- 
ing in  whatever  (he  wears,  than  to  the  Drefs  itfelf. 
It  is  true,  there  is  another  wicked  Poet,  who  has 
faid  (with  much  lefs  Decency)  "  that  Drefs  is  the 
44  better  [s]  Half  of  the  Woman." 

There  are  Two  very  diftinct  (and,  as  it  were,  op- 
pofite)  Sorts  of  Grace;  the  Majeftic,  and  the  Fa- 

[x~\  Crine  decorum.  •  Horace,  lib.  i.  Od.   32,  12. 

Jntonfofque  agitaret  Apollinis  aura  capillos.     Id.  Efod.  15.  9. 
Ipfe  i-.-.gis  Cynthi  graditur  ;  mollique  fluentem 
Fronde  premit  crinem  fingenj,  atque  implicit  auro : 
Tela  fonant  humeris.     Haud   illo  fegnior  ibat. 
^neas;  tantum  egregio  decus  enitet  ore.     Virgil.  Mn.  iv.  150. 
And  again  of  the  fame  : 

Os  humerofuue  Deo  Cmilis  :  namque  ipfe  decoram 
Casfariem  nato  genitrix,  lumenque  juventae 
Purpurc-jm,  Sc  laetcs  oculis  affiarat  honores.     Mn>  i.   391. 
[y\  Seu  folvit  crines,  fufis  deret  efle  capillis } 

Seu  comfit,  comtis  eft  veperanda  comis  : 
Urit,  feu  Tyria  voluit  procedere  palla  j 

Urit,  feu  nivea  Candida  vefle  venit : 
TalU  in  a?terno  felix  Verturnnus  Olympo 

Milie  habet  ornatus,  mille  decenter  habet. 

Ttkullut,  lib.  iv.  El.  2.  14. 
[z]  _— —  Pirs  minima  eft  ipfa  puella  fui.     Ovid. 

miliar  ; 
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miliar  ;  I  fhould  have  called  the  latter  by  the  Name 
of  Pleafing,  had  not  I  been  afraid  of  a  Tautology ; 
for  Grace  is  Pleafingnefs  itfelf :  The  former  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  very  fine  Women  ;  and  the  latter,  to 
the  very  p/retty  ones;  That  is  more  commanding, 
and  This  the  more  delightful  and  engaging.  The 
Grecian  Painters  and  Sculptors  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
former  moft  ftrongly  in  the  Looks  and  Attitudes  of 
their  Minerva's  j  and  the  latter,  in  thofe  of  Venus. 

Xenopkon,  in  his  Choice  of  Hercules  (or,  at  leaft, 
the  excellent  Tranflator  of  that  Piece)  has  made 
juft  the  fame  Diftindlion  in  the  Perfonages  of  Wif- 
dom  and  Pleafure ;  the  former  of  which  he  defcribes 
as  moving  on  to  that  young  Hero,  with  the  majeftic 
Sort  of  Grace  i  and  the  latter,  with  the  familiar. 

Graceful,  yet  each  with  different  Grace  they  move ; 
Ibiijlrikingfacnd  Awe,  that f offer  winning  Love  [a], 

The  ftrongeft  Examples  of  each  kind  that  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  feen,  was  Lady  S  *  *  *,  for  the 
majeftic  Sort  of  Grace  ;  Lady  R  *  *  *,  for  the 
familiar  ;  and  Mrs.  B  *  *  *,  for  each,  at  different 
Times ;  and  fometimes  for  both  of  them  united  and 
blended  together. 

But  not  to  have  you  imagine,  that  I  am  inclined 
to  confine  this  Part  of  Beauty  only  to  Perfons  of 
Quality  and  Diftin&ion  ;  I  (hall  juft  add,  that  we 
meet  it,  not  unfrequently,  even  on  the  Stage }  and 

[a]  Choice  of  Hercules,  ftan.  iii. 

VOL.  I.  D  particu- 
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particularly,  in  that  Sort  of  Dances  which  are 
meant  to  exprefs  Characters  and  Paffions' ;  and  in 
which  you  may  eaflly  recollect  how  much  Comargo 
excelled,  for  the  nobler  Sort  of  Grace  ;  and  FoJ/an- 
ine,  for  the  more  tender  and  pathetic. 

There  is  no  Poet  I  have  ever  read,  who  feems  to 
me  to  underftand  this  Part  of  Beauty  fo  well  as  our 
own  Milton.  He  fpeaks  of  thefe  Two  Sorts  of  Grace 
very  diftindlly  ;  and  gives  the  Majeftic  [£]  to  his 
Adam,  and  both  the  Familiar  and  Majeftic  to  Eve  ; 
but  the  latter  in  a  lefs  Degree  than  the  former  :  In 

[J]  Two  of  far  nobler  Shape,  erecT:  and  tall, 
Godlike  ereft,  with  native  Honour  clad, 
In  naked  Majefty,  feem'd  Lords  of  all  ; 
And  worthy  feem'd.     For  in  their  Looks  divine 
The  Image  of  their  glorious  Maker  (hone  : 
Truth,  Wifdom,  Sanfticude  fevcre  and  pure  j 
Severe,  but  in  truefilial  Freedom  plac'd  ; 
Whence  true  Authority  in  Men  :  Though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  Sex  not  equal,  feem'd, 
For  Contemplation  he,  and  Valour,  form'd  j 
For  Softnefs  me,  and  fweet  attractive  Grace. 

Milton's  Parad.  Loft,  B.  iv.  298. 

„ I  efpy'd  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall. 

Under  a  Plantain  ;  yet  methought  lefs  fair, 
Lefs  winning  foft,  lefs  amiably  mild, 
Than  that  fmooth  watry  Image.  . 

(Eve,  of  Adam  and  herfelf.)  lb.  yer.  480, 

.1  Her  heav'nly  Form 

Angelic,  but  more  foft  and  feminine  ; 
Her  graceful  Innocence  ;  her  ev'ry  Air 
Of  Gefture,  or  leaft  Action.  — —  B.  i*.  461. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  Steps :  Heav'n  in  her  Eye  ; 
In  ev'ry  Geflure,  Dignity  and  Love.  B.  viii.  489. 

Speaking,  or  mute,  all  Comelinefs  and  Grace 
Attends  thee;  and  each  Word,  each  Motion,  forms.        #.223. 

doing 
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doing  which  he  might  either  be  led  by  his  own  ex- 
cellent Judgment,  or  poffibly  might  have  an  Eye  to 
what  is  faid  by  f/]  Cicero,  in  fpeaking  on  this  Sub- 
jeft. 

Though  Grace  is  fo  difficult  to  be  accounted  for 
in  general  ;  yet  I  have  obferv'd  Two  particular 
Things,  which  (I  think)  hold  univerfally  in  relation 
to  it. 

The  Firft  is  :  "  That  there  is  no  Grace,  without 
"  Motion  ;"  by  which  I  mean,  without  fome  gen- 
teel or  pleafing  Motion,  either  of  the  whole  Body,  or 
of  fome  Limb,  or,  at  leaft,  of  fome  Feature.  And 
it  may  be  hence,  that  Lord  Bacon  (and,  perhaps, 
Horace  [d])  call  Grace,  by  the  Name  of  decent 
Motion  ;  juft  as  if  they  were  equivalent  Terms. 

Virgil  in  one  Place  points  out  the  Majefty  Q^Juno, 
and  in  another  the  graceful  Air  ofjfpollo  [#],  by  only 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  each  of  the  Three  laftPaflages,  Milton  fecms 
to  have  had  thofe  Lines  of  Tibullus  in  his  Thoughts  : 

Illam,  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  veftigia  vertit, 
Componit  furtim  fubfequiturque  decor. 

[cj  Venuftatem,  muliebrem  duccre  debemus ;  dignitatem,  virilem , 
Cicero  de  Offic.  lib.  i.  130. 

[d~\  In  Beauty,  that  of  Favour  is  more  than  that  of  Colour  ;  and 
that  of  gracious  and  decent  Motion,  more  than  that  of  Favour.  Lord 
Bacon's  Works,  vol.  Hi.  p.  362. 

Quo  fugit  Venus,  heu !  quovc  color  ?  Decens 

Quo  motus  ? (For  fo,   I  think,  this  Paflage  flwuld  be  read  j 

becaufe  the  Epithet  of  graceful,  cannot  belong  to  Colour)  . 

Horace,  lib.  iv.  Od.  xiii.  18- 

{>]  Aft  ego,  qua:  divum  incedo  regina  —  Mn.  i.  46. 

Ipfe  jugis  Cynthi  gradltur.  •  m  Mn,  iv.  147. 
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faying,  that  they  move  ;  and  poflibly  he  means  no 
more,  when  he  makes  the  Motion  of  Venus  [f] 
the  principal  thing,  by  which  JEneas  difcovers  her 
under  all  her  Difguife  ;  though  the  Commentators, 
as  ufual,  would  fain  find  out  a  more  dark  and  myf- 
terious  Meaning  for  it. 

All  the  beft  Statues  are  reprefented  as  in  fome 
Action,  or  Motion  ;  and  the  moft  graceful  Statue 
in  the  World  (the  dpollo  Belvedere]  is  fo  much  fo, 
that  when  one  faces  it  at  a  little  Diftance,  one  is 
almoft  apt  to  imagine,  that  he  is  actually  going  to 
move  on  toward  you. 

All  graceful  Heads,  even  in  the  Portraits  of  the 
beft  Painters,  are  in  Motion  j  and  very  ftrongly  in 
thofe  of  Guido  in  particular ;  which,  as  you  may  re- 
member, are  all  either  carting  their  Looks  up  toward 
Heaven,  or  down  toward  the  Ground,  or  fide-way, 
as  regarding  fome  Object.  A  Head  that  is  quite  un- 
a£live,  and  flung  flat  upon  the  Canvas  (like  the 
Faces  on  Medals  after  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, or  the  Gothic  Heads  before  the  Revival  of  the 
Arts)  will  be  fo  far  _from  having  any  Grace,  that  it 
will  not  even  have  any  Life  in  it. 

The  Second  Obfervation  is :  "  That  there  can  be 
"no  Grace,  with  Impropriety ;" or,  in  otherWords, 

[/  ]  Dixit ;  le  avertens  rofea  cervice  refulfit  j 
Ambrofiasque  comz  divinum  vertice  odorem 
Spiravere  :  pedes  veftis  defluxit  ad  imos  ; 
Et  vera  incefiu  patuit  Dea,     Ille  ubi  matrem 
Agnovit,  &c.  — —  y£».  i.  406. 
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that  nothing  can  be  graceful,  that  is  not  adapted  to 
the  Characters  of  the  Perfon. 

The  Graces  of  a  little  lively  Beauty  would  be- 
come ungraceful  in  a  Character  of  Majefty  ;  as  the 
majeftic  Airs  of  an  Emprefs  would  quite  deftroy  the 
Prettinefs  of  the  former.  The  Vivacity  that  adds  a 
Grace  to  Beauty  in  Youth,  would  give  an  additional 
Deformity  to  old  Age  ;  and  the  very  fame  Airs, 
which  would  be  charming  on  fome  Occafions,  may 
be  quite  {hocking  when  extremely  mif-timed,  or 
extremely  mif- placed. 

The  infeparable  Union  of  Propriety  and  Grace 
feems  to  have  been  the  general  Senfe  of  Mankind  ; 
as  we  may  guefs  from  the  [g]  Languages  of  feveral 
Nations  ;  in  which  fome  Words  that  anfwer  to  our 
Proper  or  Becoming,  are  ufed  indifferently  for 
Beautiful  or  Graceful. 

And  yet  I  cannot  think  (as  fome  feem  inclined  to 
do)  that  Grace  confifts  entirely  in  Propriety;  be- 
ca'ufe  Propriety  is  a  Thing  eafyenough  to  be  under- 
ftood,  and  Grace  (after  all  we  can  fay  about  it)  very 
difficult.  Propriety  threfore  and  Grace  are  no  more 
one  and  the  fame  Thing,  than  Grace  and  Motion 
are  :  'Tis  true,  it  cannot  fubfift  without  either  ;  but 
then  there  feems  to  be  fomething  elfe,  what  I  cannot 
explain,  and  whatl  do  not  know  that  ever  any  body 
has  explained,  that  goes  to  the  Compofition  ;  and 

[g]  Thus,  among  the  Creeks,  the  Words  netirn  and  KaXox,  and 
amon?  the  Romans,  Pulchrum  and  Decent,  or  Decorum,  are  ufcd  in- 
difltrently  for  one  another. 
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which  poffibly  may  give  its  greateft  Force  and  Pica- 
fingnefs. 

Whatever  are  the  Caufcs  of  if,  this  is  certain, 
that  Grace  is  the  chief  of  all  the  conftituent  Parts 
of  Beauty ;  and  fo  much  fo,  that  it  feems  to  be  the 
only  one  which  is  abfolutely  and  univerfally  ad- 
mired :  All  the  reft  are  only  relative.  One  likes  a 
brunette  Beauty  better  than  a  fair  one  ;  I  may  love 
a  little  Woman,  and  you  a  large  one,  beft  ;  a  Per- 
fon  of  a  mild  Temper  will  be  fond  of  the  gentler 
Paffions  in  the  Face,  and  one  of  a  bolder  Caft 
may  choofe  to  have  mere  Vivacity  and  more  vigor- 
ous Paffions  exprefled  there  :  But  Grace  is  found  in 
few,  and  is  pleafing  to  all. 

Grace,  like  Poetry,  muft  be  born  with  a  Perfon  ; 
and  is  never,  wholly,  to  be  acquired  by  Art. 

The  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  ancient  Painters, 
vrzsdpelles ;  and  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  Mo- 
dern, Raphael:  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  diftin- 
guifhing  Character  of  each  of  them  was  Grace.  In- 
deed, that  alone  could  have  given  them  fo  high  a 
Preeminence  over  all  their  other  Competitors. 

Grace  has  nothing  to  do  with  theloweft  Part  of 
JJeauty,  or  Color  ;  very  little  with  Shape,  and  very 
much  with  the  Paffions  ;  for  it  is  fhe  who  gives  their 
higheft  Zeft,  and  the  moft  delicious  Part  of  their 
Pleafingnefs  to  the  Expreffions  of  each  of  them. 
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All  the  other  Parts  of  Beauty  arc  pleafing  in  fome 
Degree,  but  Grace  is  Pleafmgnefs  itfelf  ;  and  the  old 
Romans  in  general  feetn  to  have  had  this  Notion  of 
it  ;  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  original  Import 
[h]  of  the  Names  which  they  ufed  for  this  Part  of 
Beauty. 

The  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Romans^  muft  have 
been  of  this  Opinon  ;  when,  in  fettling  their  My- 
thology, they  made  the  Graces  the  conftant  Atten- 
dants of  Venus,  or  the  Caufe  of  Love;  and,  in  Fact, 
there  is  nothing  caufes  Love  fo  generally,  and  fo  ir- 
refiftibly,  as  Grace.  'Tis  like  the  Cejlus  of  the 
fame  Goddefs,  which  was  fuppofed  to  comprehend  [i] 

[b]  Gratia,  from  gratus,  or   pleafing  ;  and  decor,  from  deems,  or 
becoming. 

f/J  H,  xai  &7tt>  mStfftyiv  ekva-dlo  XEJ-OV  i^avia 
nsixiXcy  EvSate  01  SEXxlufi*  •asa.-fia.  rtlvitlo. 
Ev9'iv(  pi*  «(Xo7«j,  tv  J' 


Tov  pa  ei  EftSaXe  x^c-iv,  ntO*  T  efar',  sx  r  5Vc,uafc-. 

Ti)  rw  TCKTOV  IfAttfla,  -rtx  J'  EyXrtlSfs  xeXTTW, 
IlMXiAov,  w  EVI  wav?*  Tslsy^aiai*  euJg  «•«  ^n,uj 
ATTjDxlsv  yJ  m  i-^ai,  «,T(  <f>pss-«  <r»!e-t  (wevoiva;. 
,  ju£i5^3-Ev  Js  ^oinnf  •arolvitt  Hp>j' 
J*  STTEila  ia)  syxalQflo  xoXwa).      Hbw.  J/.  |.  214. 

She  faid  ;  with  Awe  djvine,  the  Qneen  of  Love 
Obey'd  the  Sifler  and  the  Wife  of  J»»e  : 
And  from  her  fragrant  Breaft  the  Zone  unbrac'd, 
With  various  Skill  anJ  high  Embroid'ry  grac'd. 
In  this  was  ev'ry  Art,  and  ev'ry  Charm, 
To  win  the  wifeft,  and  the  coldeft  warm  : 
Fond  Love,  the  gf  ntle  Vow,  the  gay  Dcfirf, 
The  kind  Deceit,   the  ftill  reviving  Fire, 
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every  thing  that  was  winning  and  engaging  in  it  ; 
and  befide  all,  to  oblige  the  Heart  to  Love,  by  a 
fecret  and  inexplicable  Force,  like  that  of  fome  ma- 
gic Charm. 

As  CRIT'O-  paufed  here,  both  MILESIUS  and 
TIMANTHES  thanked  him  for  his  Account  of  a 
Thing,  which  they  had  never  heard  fo  far  accounted 
for  before  ;  and  the  latter  added,  that  in  his  Divi- 
fion  of  the  Parts  which  conftitute  Beauty,  he,  at 
firft,  thought  him  guilty  of  an  Omiffion,  in  not  ad- 
ding a  Fifth,  that  of  Motion.  CRITO  faid,  that 

Perfuafive  Speech,  and  more  perfuafive  Sighs, 
Silence  that  fpoke,  and  Eloquence  of  Eyes. 
This  on  her  Hand   the  Cyprian  Gnddefs  laid  ; 
Take  this,  and  with  it  all  thy  Wifh,  (he  faid  : 
With  Smiles  fhe  took  the  Charm  ;  and  fmiling  preft 
The  pow'rful  Cejius  to  her  fnowy  Breaft.      f-cpe,  II.  xiv.  456. 
la  Matte's  Imitation  of  the  fame  Paflage  is  extremely  good 
too  ;  though  he  adds  a  French  FJouri/h  at  the  End  of  it. 
Ce  tiffu,  le  fimbole  &  la  caufe  a  la  fois 
Du  pouvoir  de  T  amour,  du  charme  de  fes  loix. 
Elle  enflamme  les  yeux,  de  cet  ardeur  qui  touche  j 
D'un  fourire  enchanteur,  elle  anime  la  bouche : 
Paffionne  la  voix,  en  adoucit  les  fons  : 
Prete  ces  touis  heureux,  plus  forts  que  les  raifons  : 
Infpire,  pour  toucher,  ces  tendres  ftratagemes  ; 
Ces  refus  attirans,  1'  ecueil  des  fages  memes : 
It  h  nature  enfin  y  voulut  renfermer 
Tout  ce  qui  perfuade,  &  ce  qui  fait  aimer. 

En  prenant  ce  tiflu,  que  Venus  lui  prefente, 
Tunon  a'  etoit  que  belle,  elle  devient  charmante. 
Les  graces,  &  les  rts,  les  plaifirs,  &  les  jeux, 
Sorpeis  chetchent  Venus ;  doutent  qui  1'  eft  dres  deux  : 
V  Amour  meme  trompe,   trouve  Junon  plus  belle  j 
Et,  fon  arf  a  la  main,  deja  vole  aprcs  elk, 

he 
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he  had  not  forgot  that,  but  thought  it  was  compre- 
hended under  the  other  Heads.  For  all  genteel  Mo- 
tion (fays  he)  as  I  have  been  fo  lately  mentioning, 
falls  under  the  Article  of  Grace ;  whence  Horace  calls 
it  by  it's  true  Name  of  graceful  Motion  ;  and  com- 
mon Motions  are  only  fo  many  Variations  of  the 
Attitude,  or  Fofition  of  the  particular  Parts  of  the 
Body,  and  Features  of  the  Face  :  The  more  figni- 
ficant  of  which,  belong  to  the  Article  of  the  Pafllons; 
and  the  leis  figaificant,  may  be  comprehended  under 
that  of  mere  Form  or  Figure.  And  now  I  mention 
Horace,  added  he,  it  is  obfervable  enough,  that  he, 
and  the  other  Roman  Authors,  have  diftincr.  Names 
for  each  of  my  Four  conftituent  Parts  of  Beauty, 
which  the  Commentators  and  Dictionary-writers 
have  been  fometimes  too  apt  to  miftake  for  Names 
of  Beauty  in  general.  Thus  for  the  Firft  they  ufe 
the  Wo;d  Color  ;  for  the  Second,  Forma  ;  for  the 
Third,  they  feem  to  have  had  feveral  diftinft  Names, 
according  to  the  different  Sorts  of  Paffions  whofe 
Delightfulnefs  they  fpoke  of;  for  the  Fourth,  they 
ufed  Gratia  and  Decor ,  when  they  fpoke  of  it  in 
general ;  and  Venujlas  or  Digmtas,  when  they  had 
a  mind  to  be  more  particular.  Their  Word  Nitor 
too  [£J,  and  Tome  others  of  a  like  Import,  which 
feem  fometimes  to  be  ufed  in  general  for  Beauty, 

[£]  .  Lipatei  nitor  Hebri.     Herat*  Lib.  iii.  Od.  xii.  6. 

Urit  me  Glycerz  m'tor 
Splendentis  Pario  marmore  purius. 

Id.  Lib.  i.  Od.  xix.  6. 

The  Epithets  marmoreus,  cburtieui,  and  Candidas,  are  all  applied  t» 
Beauties  by  the  Roman  Poets  ;  iometimes  as  to  their  Shape,  and  Tome- 
times  as  to  the  Shiningnefs  here  fpoken  of. 

belong 
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belong  more  properly  to  that  fuperficiai  Sort  of 
Beauty,  which  I  mentioned  in  part  under  the  Firft 
Head,  in  fpeaking  of  the  filky  Appearance  of  the 
Skin,  and  the  Luminoufnefs  in  fome  Eyes.  But  to 
talk  of  Things  rather  than  Words  ;  I  fliould  be 
willing  to  add  fome  general  Obfervationsthat  I  have 
made,  at  Times,  in  thinking  on  this  Subject. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome  Writers,  that  there 
is  naturally  a  great  deal  of  Propriety  in  Pleafure  ; 
or,  in  other  Words,  that  Pleafure  is  annexed  by 
Nature  tofuch  Things  as  are  proper  for  our  Prefer- 
vation,  and  Pain  to  fuch  as  would  be  deftruclive  to 
us.     Thus  Pleafure,  for  Example,  is  annexed  to 
Food  and  Exercife  ;  and  Pain,  to  fuch  Degrees  of 
Abftinenceand  Indolence  as  would  be  hurtful.  The 
fame  may  be  obferved  in  the  different  Sort  of  Plea- 
furcs,  adapted  to  each  Stage  of  human  Life.  Thus 
in   Infancy,  when  Growth  is   as  neceflary  as  Sup- 
port, we  have  more  frequent  Returns  of  Appetite, 
and  more  Pleafure  in  Feeding  ;  and    as    frequent 
Feeding  requires  the  more  Exercife,  the  chief  Plea- 
iure  of  that  Age  confifts  in  the  Love  of  Motion, 
and  in  a  Series  of  little  fportive  Exercifes.     The 
fame  is  carried  on  in  other  Pleafures,  equally  adapt- 
ed to  the  middle  and  latter  Stages  of  Life  ;  fo  far, 
that  wherever  Nature  has  affixed  a  Pleafure,  {he 
leems  to  lead  and  conduct  us  toward  fome  Duty  or 
<pther  ;  either  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Individual, 
or  the  Continuance  of  the  Species. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  fame  Propriety  to  be 
obferved,  in  the  Difpenfation  of  Beauty  and  Defor- 
mity. 
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mity.  The  good  Paflions  are  all  pleafing  ;  and  the 
bad,  difagreeable.  Virtue  is  naturally  the  moft 
beautiful  and  lovely  Thing  in  the  World  ;  and 
Vice  the  mod  oclious  and  deformed. 

There  is  alfo  a  Propriety  in  the  Timing  of  Beau- 
ty. Thus,  for  Inftance,  a  Peach  or  a  Pine-apple 
are  in  their  higheft  Beauty,  juft  at  the  Time  that 
they  mould  be  eat.  They  want  a  Ripenefs  of  Co- 
lors, as  well  as  of  Tafte,  till  they  come  to  that 
State;  and  gradually  decay  in  Beauty,  as  they  go 
farther  and  farther  from  it. 

It  might  found  odd  to  you,  if  I  fhould  fay,  that 
a  Woman  is  like  a  Pine-apple  ;  yet  the  Similitude 
would  hold  much  farther,  and  in  more  Particulars, 
than  any  one  would  at  firft  imagine.  She  has  her 
Seafon  of  growing  to  her  greateft  State  of  Beauty, 
of  Continuance  in  it,  and  of  a  Decay  from  it,  as 
well  as  that ;  and  the  higheft  Seafon  of  their  Beau- 
ty is  juft  as  properly  timed  in  one  Cafe,  as  in  the 
other. 

As  to  Quantity  of  Beauty,  in  particular  Per- 
fons,  I  have  fometimes  had  a  Thought,  which  may 
ferve  (atleaft)  to  divert  you.  You  know  that  Mon!". 
de  Piles •,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  has  laid  down 
a  Scale  by  which  one  mayjudge  of  their  comparative 
Excellence.  Now  I  fhould  think,  that  a  Scale  might 
be  fettled  in  the  fame  Manner,  by  which  one  might 
judge  tolerably  well  of  the  proportional  Excellence  in 
any  ot  our  moft  celebrated  Beauties.  In  this  Scale,, 
I  would  fet  the  higheft  Excellence  in  Color,  at  Ten  ; 

in 
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in  Shape,  at  Twenty  ;  in  Expreffion,  at  Thirty; 
and  in  Grace,  at  Forty.  So  that  the  greateft  Ex- 
ct-Hencc  of  Beauty,  at  the  higheft  Reckoning  in  each 
Part  of  it,  would  amount  in  all  to  One  Hundred. 

There  is  probably  no  Inftance  of  the  higheft  Ex- 
cellence in  all  theie  Particulars,  in  any  one  Pei  fon. 
They  who  run  very  high  in  fome  Articles,  a're  of- 
ten as  deficient  in  others.  If  I  was  to  ftate  the  Ac- 
count, as  to  fome  particular  Ladies,  who  have  been 
generally  allowed  to  be  very  great  Beauties,  I  {hould 
afiign  to  Lady  L,  B  *  *  *,  Eight  for  Color,  Four 
for  Shape,  Twenty-five  for  Expreflion,  and  Ten  for 
Grace  ;  in  all,  Forty-feven  ;  not  quite  half-way  in 
the  complete  Sum  of  Excellence :  —  To  Mrs. 
jfx  *  *^  Eight  for  Color,  Seventeen  for  Shape, 
Fifteen  for  Expreffion,  and  Twenty  for  Grace  ;  in 
all,  Sixty  Degrees  of  Excellence  :  —  And  to  Mrs. 
B  *  *  *,  Eight  for  Color,  Ten  for  Shape,  Twenty- 
five  for  Exprefiion,  and  Thirty  for  Grace  ;  in  all, 
Seventy-three.  And  that  is  the  higheft  Sum,  that  I 
could  in  Confcience  allow  to  any  Woman  that  I 
have  ever  yet  feen. 

Extreme  Deformity  {hould  be  rated,  under  each 
Article,  at  the  fame  Numbers  as  the  higheft  Excel- 
lence ;  and,  in  mixt  Beauties,  Deductions  (hould  be 
made  for  them,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Additi- 
ons are  for  the  former.  Thus  for  Example,  Mrs. 
M*  *  *,  for  Color  Six,  Shape  Fifteen  ;  Expreflion 
Twenty,  to  be  deducted  ;  Grace  Five;  which  will 
reduce  her  other  Decrees  of  Excellence  only  to  Six. 

Others 
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Others  would  have  no  Share  at  all,  in  our  prefect 
Subject;  as  failing,  under  each  Article,  to  the  Ba- 
lance of  Deformity.  Thus  Mrs.  P*  **,  bad 
Color  Six,  Shape  ditto  Four,  Expreflion  of  bad  Pnf- 
fions Twenty-five,  Ungraccfulnefs  Ten  ;  which  to- 
gether make  Forty-five,  all  on  the.  wrong  Side  of 
the  Queftion. 

I  do  not  pretend,  in  all  this,  to  havemademy 
Calculations  exaftly  j  but  rather  to  point  out  to  you, 
what  might  be  done  by  fuch  as  are  more  exaS 
Judges  of  Beauty  than  I  can  pretend  to  be.  The 
bed  may  be  liable  to  fome  little  falfeByas  or  other; 
"but  if  their  Calculations  did  not  anfwer  in  every 
Point  precifely  to  the  Truth,  they  might  at  leafi: 
come  very  near  it. 

Thefe  exa&  Judges  indeed  may  not  be  -fo  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  j  for  Judgment,  as  well  as 
Beauty,  is  dealt  out  in  very  unequal  Proportions  &* 
Mankind  ;  and  a  very  great  Excellence  in  ei&er, 
falis  to  the  Lot  of  but  a  few.  However,  good 
Judgment  is  the  more  common  of  the  Two ;  and, 
I  believe,  People  in  general  are  more  capabk  of 
judging  right  of  Beauty  (at  leaft,  in  fome  Partsof 
it)  than  they  are  of  mod  other  Things. 

Yet  there  are  a  great  many  Caufes,  apt  to  fniflezd 
the  Generality  in  their  Judgments  of  Beauty  -j  and 
I  (hall  beg  leave  to  enumerate  fome  of  them, 

If 
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If  the  Affe£tion  is  entirely  engaged  by  any  one 
Obje£t,  a  Man  is  apt  to  allow  all  Perfe&ions  to 
that  Perfon  j  and  very  little,  in  Comparifon,  to  any 
body  elfe  ;  or,  if  they  ever  commend  others  highly, 
it  is  for  fome  Circumftance  in  which  they  bear 
fome  Refemblance  to  their  favourite  Object. 

People  are  very  often  mifled  in  their  Judgments, 
by  a  Similitude  either  of  their  own  Temper,  or  Per- 
fonage,  in  others.  It  is  hence,  that  a  Perfon  of  a 
mild  Temper  is  moreapttobe  pleafed  with  the  gent- 
ler Paffions  in  the  Face  of  his  Miftrefs  ;  and  one  of 
a  very  lively  Turn  would  choofe  more  of  Spirit  and 
Vivacity  in  his  ;  that  little  People  are  inclined  to 
prefer  pretty  Women,  and  larger  People  majeftic 
ones  j  and  fo  on,  in  a  great  Variety  of  Inftances. 
This  may  be  called  falling  in  Love  with  ourfelves, 
at  Second-hand  ;  and  Self-love  (whatever  other 
Love  may  be)  is  fometimes  fo  falfe-fighted,  that  it 
may  make  the  moft  plain,  and  even  the  moft  dif- 
agreeable  Things  feem  beautiful  and  pleafing. 

I  remember,  at  the  Tryal  of  the  Scotch  Lords  a 
few  Years  ago  in  Wejlminjier-liall^  a  Pair  of  apifh 
Lovers,  that  fat  by  each  other  ;  and  gave  no  finall 
Diverfion  to  a  good  Part  of  that  large  Company, 
before  the  Lords  made  their  Appearance.  They 
were  perpetually  turning  their  Heads  toward  each 
other,  a  good  deal  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  at  the 
iame  Time  ;  fmiled  together,  grinned  together,  and 
laughed  out  together.  All  their  Adions  were  pleaf- 

ing: 
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ing  to  each  other,  though   fo  very   difpleafing  to 
every  body  elfe. 

Sometimes  an  Idea  of  Ufefulnefs  may  give  a  Turn 
to  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  j  as  the  very  fame  Things 
are  reckoned  Beauties  in  a  Coach-horfe,  which 
would  be  fo  many  Blemiflies  in  a  Race-horfe. 

I  have  often  thought  fome  Ladies  a  little  too  un- 
guarded, as  to  this  Particular.  They  feem  to  have 
the  Polyphemus  [7]  Idea  of  Beauty  ;  and  talk  as  if 
it  was  a  Maxim  abfolutely  eftabliftied  in  their 
Breafts,  that  nothing  can  be  beautiful,  unlefs  it  has 
fome  Approach  to  the  Gigantic.  "  Such  a  Man," 
fays  Mrs.  D***,  "  is  really  a  pretty  Fellow, 

[/]  When  L'ly/et,  after  having  put  out  that  Cichps'f  Eye,  tells  hint 
his  real  Name  and  Charadler  ;  the  Monfter  makes  the  following  Ex- 
clamation : 

Ea-X£  TIC  Evfish  /cxavnc  av>;<> 


Oj  (J.QI 

Xiicwx  £* 

AAX*  aiEi  T»va  <J>a)T* 


y.  -  Ofr.  1.  516. 
Oh  Heav'ns  !  Oh  Faith  of  ancient  Prophecies  ! 
This  Teltmus  Eurymidei  foretold  :  i 
Long  fince  he  menac'd,  fuch  was  Heav'ns  Command  ; 
And  nam'd  Ulyflis  as  the  deftin'd  Hand. 
I  deem'd  fome  godlike  Giant  to  behold  : 
Or  lofty  Hero,  haughty,  brave,  and  bold  : 
Not  this  weak  pygmy  Wretch.  —  — 

Popis  Trstflut,  B,  ix.  ver.  603, 

*«  though 
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"  though  fo  little  ;"  without  confidering,  that  he 
could  not  be  fo  pretty,  if  he  was  larger.  And  then 
is  (he  for  ever  crying  up  her  chief  Favourite,  Mr. 
JP*  *#9  wjth  that  very  bad  P'ace,  and  thofe  very 
bad  Paffions  which  generally  appear  in  it,  only  be- 
caufe  his  Shoulders  fprcad  a  good  deal  wider,  than 
they  ought  to  do. 

But  the  grcateft  and  moft  general  Mifleader  of  our 
Judgments,  in  relation  to  Beauty,  is  Cuftom,  or 
the  different  national  Taftes  for  Beauty  ;  which 
turn  chiefly  on  the  Two  lower  Parts  of  it,  Color 
and  Form. 

It  was  from  the  mod  common  Shape  of  his  Coun- 
trywomen that  Rubens,  in  his  Pictures,  delights  fo 
much  in  Plumpnefs  j  not  to  give  it  a  worfe  Name. 
Whenever  he  was  to  reprefent  the  moft  beautiful 
Women,  he  is  fure  to  give  them  a  good  Share  of 
Corpulence.  It  feems  as  if  nobody  could  be  a 
Beauty  with  him,  under  Two  Hundred  Weight. 
His  very  Graces  are  all  fat. 

But  this  may  go  much  farther  than  mere  Bulk  ;  it 
will  reach  even  to  very  great  Deformities  j  which 
fometimes  grow  into  Beauties,  where  they  are  ha- 
bitual and  general.  One  of  our  own  Countrymen 
(who  was  a  particularly  handfome  Man)  in  his  tra- 
velling over  the  Alps^  was  detained  by  a  Fever  in 
one  of  thofe  Villages,  where  every  grown  Perfon 
has  that  Sort  of  Swellings  in  the  Neck,  which  they 
call  Gofers  ;  and  of  which  I  have  feen  fome,  very 
near  as  big  as  their  Heads.  The  firft  Sunday  that  he 

was 
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was  able,  he  went  to  their  Church  (for  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic)  to  return  Thanks  to  Heaven  for 
his  Recovery.  A  Man  of  fo  good  a  Figure,  and  fo 
well  dreft,  had  probably  never  before  been  within 
the  Walls  of  that  Chapel.  Every  body's  Eyes  were 
fixed  upon  him  ;  and  as  they  went  out,  they  cried 
out,  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear  them  ;  "  O  how 
"  completely  handfome  would  that  Man  be,  if  he 
"  had  but  a  Goter  /" 

In  fome  of  the  moft  military  Nations  of  Afr'ica> 
no  Man  is  reckoned  handfome  that  has  not  Five  or 
Six  Scars  in  his  Face.  This  Cuftom  might,  poffibly, 
at  firft,  be  introduced  among  them  to  make  them 
lefs  afraid  of  Wounds  in  that  Part,  in  Battle  ;  but, 
however  that  was,  it  grew  at  laft  to  have  fo  great  a 
Share  in  their  Idea  of  Beauty,  that  they  now  cut 
and  flafti  the  Faces  of  their  poor  little  Infants,  in 
order  to  give  them  thofe  Graces  when  they  are 
grown  up,  which  are  fo  neceflary  to  win  the  Hearts 
of  their  Miftrefles  ;  and  which,  with  the  Affiftance 
of  fome  Jewels,  or  Ingots  of  Gold,  in  their  Nofes, 
Ears,  and  Lips,  muft  certainly  be  irrefiftible  to  the 
Ladies  of  that  Country. 

The  Covering  each  Cheek  all  over  with  a  burn- 
ing Sort  of  Red  Color,  has  long  been  looked  upon 
in  a  neighbouring  Country  to  be  as  neceflary  to  ren- 
der a  Fine  Lady's  Face  completely  beautiful,  as 
thefe  Scars  are  for  the  Beaux  in  Africa. 

'Tis  really  furprifing,  that  there  fhould  be  fowide 

a  Difference  in  the  Taftes  of  Two  Countries,  as 

VOL.  I.  E  there 
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there  is  in  this  Particular  between  the  French  and  us  ; 
when  the  bordering  People  of  each  live  nearer  toge- 
ther, than  the  Inhabitants  do  in  the  Extremes  of  one 
of  our  own  moderate  Counties  ;  as,  for  Inftanee, 
in  this  good  County  of  Surrey,  in  particular. 

The  firft  Time  I  faw  the  Ladies  all  ranged  in  the 
Front  of  the  Boxes,  at  the  Opera  at  Paris,  they 
feemed  to  me  to  look  like  a  long  Bed  of  high-colour- 
ed full-blown  Pionies  in  a  Garden. 

The  Two  prettied  Women  I  have  ever  feen,  are 
the  Duchefs  of  B  *  *  *,  in  France,  and  Mrs. 
A  *  *  *,  in  England;  and  the  very  Reafon  why  I 
fhould  give  the  Preference  to  the  latter  of  the  Two 
is,  that  the  former  is  obliged,  by  the  Fafhion  of 
the  Country  where  fhe  lives,  to  heighten  the  Color 
of  the  Rofes  which  Nature  has  fcattered  over  her 
Cheeks,  into  one  great  Mafs  of  Vermilion. 

Were  a  Frenchman,  on  his  firft  Coming  over  hi- 
ther, to  fee  a  Sett  of  our  greateft  Beauties  all  in  a 
Row,  he  might,  probably,  think  them  like  a  Bed 
of  Lilies  ;  or,  at  leaft,  like  a  Border  of  light-co- 
loured Pinks. 

In  fa£l,  when  the  Count  de  Grammont  was  in 
England  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  Time,  when 
the  Court  was  fo  gay,  and  fo  particularly  well  fur- 
nifhed  with  Beauties ;  he  faid,  "  That  the  Englijb 
"  Ladies  were  particularly  handfome  ;  but  that  it 
"  was  a  great  Pity  that  they  were  all  fo  pale." 

The 
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The  natural  Complexion  of  the  Italian  Ladies  is 
of  a  higher  Glow  than  ours  ufually  are  ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Addifon  is  very  juft,  in  making  a  Numidian  call 
the  Ladies  of  the  fame  Country,  "  [«]  pale,  unri- 
"  pened  Beauties." 


The  Prince  of  Annamaboo^  whohad  been 
and  laterly  fo  much  ufed  to  the  European  Complexion, 
yet  faid,  a  little  before  he  left  London  ;  <;  That 
<c  MifsC  *  *  *  would  be  the  moft  charming  Wo- 
"  man  in  the  World,  if  fhe  was  but  a  Negro." 

I  remember  to  have  read,  in  an  Account  of  fome 
of  the  fartheft  Travels  that  any  of  our  People  have 
made  up  the  River  Gambia  ;  that  when  they  came 
to  fome  Villages,  where,  probably,  no  Europeans 
had  ever  been  before,  the  Women  ran  frightened 
and  fcreaming  from  them  ;  on  taking  them  to  be 
Devils,  merely  on  Account  of  the  Whitenefs  of 
their  Complexion. 

I  cannot  help  obferving  to  you,  that  Heaven  is 
very  good  and  merciful  to  Mankind  even  in  making 
us  capable  of  all  this  Variety  of  Miftakes.  If  every 
Perfon  judged  exa£lly  right  of  Beauty,  every  Man 

[»]  The  glowing  Dames  of  ZanicCs  royal  Court 
Have  Faces  flufht  with  more  exalted  Charms  : 
The  Sun,  that  rolls  his  Chariot  o'er  their  Heads, 
Works  up  more  Fire  and  Color  in  their  Cheeks  : 
Were  you  with  thefe,  my  Prince,  you'd  foon  forget 
The  pale,  unripen'd,  Beauties  of  the  North  ! 

Sypbax,  to  Juba  j  in  Gate.  Aft  i.  Scene  4. 
'E  2  that 
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that  was  in  Love  in  fuch  a  Diftri&,  would  be  in 
Love  with  the  lame  Woman.  Only  confider  of 
what  fatal  Confequence  that  muft  be,  in  any  City  or 
Town  that  you  are  beft  acquainted  with.  The  ac- 
knowledged Fair  one,  in  the  fame  Manner,  could 
choofe  out  but  one  happy  Man  for  her  Favourite,  in 
all  her  Town  of  Lovers  ;  and  all  the  reft  muft  be 
left  in  a  State  of  Defpair.  This  (as  bad  as  it  would 
bej  is  only  the  beft  Side  of  the  Cafe,  and  fuppofing 
every  thing  to  be  carried  on  with  a  Patience  and 
Tranquillity,  which  would  then  bealmoft  impoffible; 
for,  in  Truth,  if  the  Affections  of  all  centred  on  the 
fame  Object,  nothing  but  perpetual  Quarrels  and 
Mifchiefs  Would  be  to  be  apprehended.  The  fuperior 
Beauty  of  each  Hamlet  would  be  the  Objedl  of  the 
Hate  and  Malice  of  all  the  reft  of  her  own  Sex  in  it ; 
and  the  Caufe  of  Diflenfion  and  Murders  among  all 
of  the  other.  If  this  would  hold  in  one  Town,  it 
would  hold,  for  the  fame  Reafons,  in  every  other 
Town  or  Diftricl:  ;  and  ofCourfe,  there  would  be 
nothing  more  wanting  than  this  univerfal  right 
Judgment  of  Beauty,  to  render  the  whole  World 
one  continued  Scene  of  Blood  and  Mifery. 

But  nowthatFancy  has,  perhaps,  moretodo  with 
Beauty  than  Judgment,  there  is  an  Infinity  of  Taftes, 
and  confequently  an  Infinity  of  Beauty  ;  for,  to  the 
Mind  of  the  Lover,  fuppofed  Beauty  is  full  as  good 
as  real.  Every  body  may  now  choofe  out  what  hap- 
pens to  hit  his  own  Turn  and  Caft.  The  honeft 
Ruftic  can  think  himfelf  happy  in  his  Woman  of  a 
good  ftrong  Make,  and  Sun-burnt  frowfy  Com- 
plexion -t 
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plexion  ;  the  fine  Gentleman  may  be  bleft  in  his 
Coquette;  the  common  Soldier  can  delight  himfdf 
with  his  Gin-drinking  Trull  3  and  the  Captain  with 
his  military  Miftrefs. 

This  increafes  the  Extent  of  Beauty  vaftly,  and 
makes  it  in  a  Manner  univerfal  ;  for  there  are  but 
few  People,  in  comparifon,  that  are  truly  beautiful  ; 
but  every  body  may  be  beautiful  in  the  Imagination 
of  fome  one  or  other.  As  I  have  faid  before,  fome 
may  delight  themfelves  in  a  black  Skin,  and  others 
in  a  white  ;  fome  in  a  gentle  natural  Rofmefs  of 
Complexion,  others  in  a  high,  exalted,  artificial 
Red  ;  fome  Nations,  in  Waifts  difproportionably 
large  ;  and  another,  in  Waifts  as  difproportionably 
fmall.  In  fliort,  the  moftoppofite  Things  imagina- 
ble may  each  be  looked  upon  as  beautiful,  in  whole 
different  Countries  ;  or  by  different  People,  in  the 
fame  Country. 

I  mould  be  apt  to  make  a  Diftin&ion  here  again, 
as  to  the  Two  former  Parj">  of  Beauty,  and  the 
Two  latter.  Fancy  has  much  more  to  do  in  the 
Articles  of  Form  and  Color,  than  in  thofe  of  the 
Paflions  and  Grace.  The  good  Paflions,  as  they  are 
vifible  on  the  Face,  are  apparent  Goodnefs,  and  that 
mull  be  generally  amiable  ;  and  true  Grace,  where- 
everit  appears  to  any  Degree,  I  fhould  think,  muft 
be  pleafing  to  every  human  Creature  j  or,  perhaps, 
this  may  never  appear  in  the  Women  of  any  Na- 
tion, where  the  Men  are  grown  fo  favage  and  brutal, 
as  to  have  loft  all  Tafte  for  it. 

E3  -       Y«> 
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Yet,  even  as  to  Grace  itfelf,  under  the  Notion 
of  Pleafingnefs  (as  I  was  juft  now  calling  it),  it  may 
become  almoft  univerfal  ;  and  be  as  fubje£t  to  the 
Dominion  of  Fancy,  as  any  of  the  lefs  fignificant 
Parts  of  Beauty.  A  Parent  can  fee  Genteelnefs,  in 
the  moft  aukward  Child,  perhaps,  that  ever  was 
born  ;  and  a  Perfon  who  is  truly  in  Love,  will  be 
pleafed  with  every  Motion  and  Air  of  the  Perfon  be- 
loved ;  which  is  the  moft  diftinguiming  Character 
that  belongs  to  Grace.  'Tis  true,  this  is  all  a  mif- 
takcn  Grace  ;  but,  as  to  that  particular  Perfon,  it 
has  all  the  Effects  of  the  true. 

Since  I  have  fpoken  of  this  Extent  and  Univerfali- 
ty  of  fuppofed  Beauty,  it  would  be  very  ungrateful 
not  to  fay  fomethingof  the  real  Beauty  of  the  other 
Works  of  Nature  ;  which  feem  to  reach  every- 
where, as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them  j  and 
to  meet  us,  which-ever  Way  we  turn  our  Eyes. 

If  we  look  upon  the  Earth,  we  fee  it  laid  out  in 
a  Thoufand  beautiful  Inequalities,  and  a  pleafmgVa- 
riety  of  Plains,  Hills,  and  Mountains;  generally 
cloatheu  by  Nature  in  a  living  Green,  the  Color  that 
is  the  moft  delightful  and  the  moft  refreshing  to  the 
Eye  ;  diveriified  with  an  Infinity  of  different  Lights 
and  Shades  :  adorned  with  various  Sorts  of  Trees, 
Fruits,  and  Flowers  ;  interfperfcd  often  with  wind- 
ing Rivers,  or  limpid  Streams,  or  fpreading  Lakes  ; 
or  terminating,  perhaps,  on  a  View  of  the  Sea, 
5  which 
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which  is  for  ever  changing  its  Form,  and  in  every 
Form  is  pleafing. 

If  we  look  up  to  the  Heavens,  how  charming  are 
the  Riling  of  the  Sun,  the  gentle  Azure  of  the  no- 
ble Arch  expanded  over  our  Heads,  the  various  Ap- 
pearance and  Colors  of  the  Clouds,  the  fleeting 
Shower,  and  the  painted  Bow  !  Even  in  the  Abfence 
of  its  great  Enlivencr,  the  Sun,  we  fee  it  all  ftudded 
with  living  Lights,  or  gilded  by  the  more  folemn 
Beauties  of  the  Moon  ;  moft  pleafing  in  her  infant 
Shape,  and  moft  majeftic,  when  in  her  full  Orb. 
I  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  others,  but  to  me 
the  very  Lightnings  are  pleafing,  when  ftruggling 
amidft  the  (haded  Clouds  ;  and  thofe  Fires  that  dart 
and  waver  upwards,  fometimes  in  various  Colors, 
and  fometimes  with  Streams  of  gentle  Light,  not 
unlike  the  Break  of  Day,  on  the  firft  Appearance  of 
the  Morning,  from  whence  they  have  their  Name. 

If  we  turn  toward  the  different  Sorts  of  Animals, 
it  is  obfervable  enough  among  them,  that  the  Beauty 
which  is  defigned  chiefly  to  pleafe  one  another  in  their 
own  Species,  is  fo  contrived  as  to  diffufe  Pleafure  to 
thofe  of  other  Species,  or  at  leaft  to  Man.  How 
beautiful,  even  to  us,  are  the  Colors  that  adorn  the 
Necks  of  the  Pigeon  and  Pheafant  j  the  Train  of 
the  Mackaw  and  Peacock  ;  and  the  whole  Drefs  of 
feveral  Sorts  of  Birds,  more  particularly  in  the  Eaft- 
ern  Parts  of  the  World  ?  How  neat  and  pleafing  is 
the  Make  of  the  Deer,  the  Greyhound,  and  feveral 
Sorts  ofHorfes  ?  How  beautiful  is  the  Expreffion  of 
E4  the 
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the  Paffions,  in  a  faithful  Dog  ?  And  they  are  not 
even  without  fome  Degrees  of  Grace  ;  as  may  be 
feen,  in  particular,  in  the  natural  Motion  sofa  Chi- 
nefe  Pheafant ;  or  the  acquired  ones,  of  a  managed 
Horfe.  And  I  the  rather  take  Part  of  the  Beauty  of 
all  thefe  Creatures  to  be  meant,  by  the  Bounty  of 
Nature  for  us  ;  becaufe  moft  of  the  different  Sorts 
of  Sea  Fifli  (which  live  chiefly  out  of  our  Sight) 
are  of  Colors  and  Forms  more  hideous,  or  (at  beft) 
lefs  agreeable  to  us. 

And  as  the  Beauty  of  one  Speciesof  Animals  may 
be  fo  defigned  and  adapted,  as  to  give  Pleafure  to 
many  others  ;  fo  the  Beauty  ofdifte:ent  Worlds  may 
not  be  confined  to  each,  but  be  carried  on  from  one 
World  to  another,  and  from  one  Syttem  of  Worlds 
to  another ;  and  may  end  in  one  great  univerfal 
Beauty,  of  ail  created  Matter  taken  in  one  View. 
How  far  this  may  hold,  we  are,  as  yet,  incapable 
even  of  forming  any  Guefs  ;  but  fome  late  Difcove- 
ries  have  {hewn,  that  there  is  a  furprifmg  Symmetry 
and  Proportion  in  the  Sizes  and  Difpofition  of  the 
feveral  Worlds  in  our  own  Syftem  ;  from  whence 
one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  the  fame  Beauty 
of  Proportion  is  kept  up  between  the  Worlds  of 
other  Syftems  j  and  pofiibly,  even  between  one  Syf- 
teni  and  another:  At  ieafr,  all  that  we  know  of  thefe 
Worlds,  are  exactly  proportioned  ;  and  all  that  we 
fee  of  them,  is  beautiful.  Thus  all  fuch  of  them  as 
come  within  our  Vie'w,  make  what  we  call  a  fine 
ftarry  Heaven  ;  and  as  they  compofethat  beautiful 
Object  to  us,  fo  does  our  Syftem  make  a  Part  in  fe- 
veral 
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veral  of  their  Profpe&s  ;  and  may  be,  in  the  great 
Competition  of  the  Univerfe,  a  little  fingle  Stud  in 
a  noble  Piece  of  mofaic  Work. 

And  yet  all  the  Profuflon  of  Beauty  I  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  and  even  that  of  the  whole  Univerfe 
taken  together,  is  but  of  a  weaker  Nature  in  Com- 
pariTon  of  the  Beauty  of  Virtue.  It  was  extremely 
well  faid  by  Plato,  That  if  Virtue  was  to  appear  in 
a  vifible  Shape,  all  Men  would  be  enamoured  of 
her  :  And  it  feems  as  if  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
general  had  had  this  Idea  of  her  Beauty,  becaufe 
theGoddefs  of  Virtue,  and  the  Goddefs  of  Wifdorn 
( which  was  often  taken  for  one  and  the  fame  Thing 
among  them,  as  well  as  in  our  Sacred  Writings) 
were  always  reprefented  with  the  greateft  and  moil 
commanding  Beauty.  The  fame  appears  yet  ftrong- 
er  from  their  ufmg  the  Words  Good  [»]  and  Beau- 
tiful indifferently  for  each  other  j  as  if  all  Beauty 
was  contained  in  Goodnefs. 

Indeed  the  Beauty  of  Virtue  or  Goodnefs  ex- 
ceeds all  other  Beauty,  as  much  as  the  Soul  does 
the  Body. 

The  higheft  Object  of  Beauty  that  we  can  fee  is 
the  Goodnefs  of  God,  as  difplayed  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation.  In  him  all  Goodnefs  and  Beauty 
dwells  ;  and  whatever  there  is  of  moral  Beauty  in 
the  whole  Univerfe  befide,  is  only  as  fo  many  Ema- 

[«]  KaXov,  rifSTrw,  Pulchrum,    Honeftum. 

rations 
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nations  from  the  divine  Author  of  all  that  is  Good 
and  Beautiful. 

We  fometimes  fee  a  few  feeble  Rays  of  this 
Beauty  reflected  in  human  Actions,  but  much  dif- 
coloured  by  the  Medium  through  which  they  pafs  ; 
and  yet  how  charming  do  they  even  thus  appear  in 
feme  Perfons,  and  on  fome  Occafions  ?  All  the 
Grandeur  in  the  World  is  as  nothing  in  Comparifon 
of  any  one  of  thefe  good  becoming  Deeds.  How 
many  more  Charms  are  there,  for  Inftance,  in  the 
Actions  of  fuch  an  humble  Perfon  as  the  Man  of 
Reft,  tha-n  in  all  the  Victories  of  our  Edwards  and 
our  Harries  ?  or  (to  go  farther  back  in  Hiftory) 
how  much  more  amiable  is  the  Death  of  Socrates, 
than  the  whole  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great  ? 

As  Virtae  is  the  fupreme  Beauty,  fo  is  Vice  the 
moft  odious  of  all  Deformities.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  make  this  more  evident  to  you  by  any  Inftance, 
than  by  that  of  the  different  Conduct  of  Two  very 
celebrated  Poets,  Milton  and  TaJ/o,  in  defcribirrg  the 
fallen  Angels  :  TaJ/o's  Devils  are  chiefly  made  hide- 
ous by  their  Shape  ;  their  Horns  and  Tails  are  the 
principal  Ingredients  of  Deformity  in  his  Defcripti- 
ons  of  them  ;  whereas  Milton  generally  omits  thofe 
little  Particulars,  and  paints  out  the  Deformity  of 
{heir  Minds  ;  their  Pride,  Impiety,  Malignity,  and 
Obftinacy  ;  by  which  Means  his  Devils  are  tenfold 
more  Devils,  and  more  odious  and  horrible  to  the 
Reader,  than  thofe  of  the  Italian  Poet. 

There 
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There  is  a  mighty  eafy  Confequence  to  be  drawn 
from  all  this,  which  well  deferves  to  be  more  gene- 
rally obferved.  If  Virtue  be  the  chief  Beauty,  Peo- 
ple, to  be  beautiful,  fhould  endeavour  to  be  virtu- 
ous ;  and  fliould  avoid  Vice,  and  all  theworft  Sort 
of  Pafiions,  as  they  would  fly  Deformity.  [  wifh  the 
more  beautiful  Half  of  the  human  Creation,  in  par- 
ticular, were  thoroughly  fenfible  of  this  great 
Truth  ;  "  That  the  readieft  Way  to  be  beautiful, 
"  is  to  be  good ;"  and  fuch  of  them  as  are  more  foli- 
citous  about  choofing  and  adjufting  what  they  wear, 
and  how  that  will  appear,  than  about  forming  their 
Minds,  and  regulating  their  difagreeable  Paflions, 
will  really  fall  under  the  Cenfure  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, from  one  of  the  Latin  Poets  ;  and  (hew  too 
plainly  to  all  the  World,  that  they,  in  their  own 
Hearts,  confider  their  Drefs  as  the  better  Part  of 
themfelves. 

I  muft  have  quite  tired  you,  I  believe,  added 
CRITO,  rifing  ;  and  fhould  be  glad  if  you  would 
take  a  little  Walk,  to  refrefh  us  all  after  this  long 
Harangue.  It  has  been  far  from  feeming  long  to  us 
(replied  MILESICJS,  as  they  were  all  going  together 
out  of  the  Tent)  :  'Tis  a  Subj eel  that  canfcarce 
everbe  tirefome  ;  and  your  Manner  of  treating  it  has, 
in  general,  been  very  pleafmg;  only  I  muft  fay,  that, 
toward  the  Conclufion,  it  began  to  grow  a  little  too 
like  a  Sermon.  I  wifli,  fays  TIMANTHES,  that 
fome  Ladies  of  your  Acquaintance  had  been  prefent 
at  the  whole  Difcourfe,  and  particularly  at  that  Part 
of  it ;  for  I  don't  know  whether  it  might  not  have 

done 
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done  them  more  good,  than  any  Sermon  that  they 
ever  were  at  in  their  Lives.  However,  as  there 
were  no  Ladies  here,  I  wifh  CRITO  would  give  us, 
who  were  of  his  Audience,  Leave  to  beg  he  would 
be  fo  good  as  print  it,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Fair 
Sex  in  general  ;  for,  I  dare  fay,  it  would  be  of 
good  Ufe  to  fome  of  them.  I  know  not  whether 
it  would  be  of  any  Ufe  to  them,  replied  CRITO  j 
but  if  you  really  thought  fo,  and  could  recollect 
enough  of  it  to  write  it  down,  if*  is  entirely  at  your 
Service  ;  and  you  have  my  full  Leave  to  fend  it  to 
the  Prefs,  as  foon  as  you  pleafe. 


A    P  A  R- 


A     PARTICULAR 

ACCOUNT 

O  F    T  H  E 

EMPEROR  of  CH  INA'S 
GARDENS,nearPEKIN: 

I  N    A 

LETTER  from  F.  ATTIRET,  a  French  Miffi- 
onary,  now  employed  by  that  Emperor  to  paint 
the  Apartments  in  thofe  Gardens,  to  his  Friend 
at  Paris. 

Tranflated   from  the  French  j 
By  Sir  HA  RRT    BE  A  UMONT. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO    THE 

PUBLIC. 

T  T  is  now  above  Haifa  Century,  fmce  the  French 
have  been  publifhing  a  Collection  of  the  Letters 
of  their  Miffionaries  ;  from  all  the  moftdiftant  Parts 
of  the  World.  This  Collection  is  already  grown 
very  voluminous.  The  famous  Pere  du  Halde  was 
the  Perfon  who  had  the  chief  Hand  in  making  and 
publifliing  it.  There  were  but  Eight  Volumes  that 
had  appeared  before  he  undertook  the  Care  of  it, 
which  was  in  the.  Year  1711;  and  he  carried  it  on, 
in  Eighteen  more,  to  the  Year  1743  ;  when  the 
Death  of  that  Father,  and  fome  other  Incidents, 
occafioned  an  Interruption  of  the  Work,  for  about 
Six  Years.  It  was  refumed  in  1749,  by  F.  Pat- 
touillet  ;  who  then  publimed  the  27th  Volume. 
The  following  is  a  Tranflation  of  the  Firft  Letter 
in  that  Volume  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  as  curious  as 
any  one  in  the  whole  Collection. 


A    L  E  T- 
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LETTER 

F  R  O  M    A 

FRENCH  MISSIONARY 

I  N 

C    H     I     N    A. 

PEKIN,  Nov.  i,  1743. 
S  I  R, 

IT  was  with  the greateft Pleafure that  I  received 
your  Two   laft  Letters  i  one  of  the  I3th  of 
Oflober^  and  the  other  of  the  2d  of  November, 
1742.  I  communicated  the  very  interefting  Account 
of  the  Affairs  of  Europe^  which  you  give  me  in  them, 
to  the  reft  of  our  Miflionaries ;  who  join  with  me  in 
our  fincere  Thanks.  I  thank  you  too,  in  Particular, 
for  the  Box  full  of  Works  in  Straw,    and  Flowers, 
which  came  very  fafe  to  me  :  but  I  beg  of  you  not 
to  put  yourfelf  to  any  fuch  Expence  for  the  future  ; 
for  the  Cbimfe  very  much  exceed  the  Europeans,   in 
VOL.  I.  F  thofe 
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thofe  kinds  of  Works  ;  and  particularly  in  their  [0] 
artificial  Flowers  [£].  We  came  hither  by  the  Com- 
mand, or  rather  by  the  Permiflion  of  the  Emperor. 
An  Officer  was  afligned  to  conduit  us  ;  and  they 
made  us  believe,  that  he  would  defray  our  Expences  : 
But  the  latter  was  only  in  Words  ;  for,  in  Eftedr, 
the  Expence  was  almoft  wholly  out  of  our  own 
Pockets.  Kalf  of  the  Way  we  came  by  Water  ; 
and  both  eat  and  lodged  in  our  Boats  :  And  what 
feemed  odd  enough  to  us  was,  that,  by  the  Rules  of 
Good-breeding  received  among  them,  we  were  not 
allowed  ever  to  go  aftiore,  or  even  to  look  out  of 
the  Windows  of  our  covered  Boats,  to  obfervethe 
Face  of  the  Country,  as  we  paffed  along. 

We  made  the  latter  Part  of  our  Journey  in  a  Sort 
of  Cage,  which  they  were  pleafed  to  call  a  Litter. 
In  this  too  we  were  fhut  up  all  Day  long  ;  and  at 
Night  carried  into  our  Inns  ;  (and  very  wretched 
Inns  they  are  !)  and  thus  we  got  to  Pekin,  with  our 
Curiofity  quite  unfatisfied,  and  with  feeing  but 
very  little  more  of  the  Country,  than  if  we  had 
.been  fhut  up  all  the  while  in  our  own  Chambers. 
%'  ""* 

[a]  Thefe  arc  chiefly  made  of  Feathers  ;  coloured  and  formed  fo 
exaftly  like  real  Flowers,  that  one  is  often  apt  to  forget  one's  felf, 
and  fimll  to  them.  The  famous  Signora  VanKimeno,  at  Rome  (fo 
many  of  whofe  Works  in  this  kind  are  continually  brought  Home  by 
our  Gentlemen  who  travel  to  that  City)  at  firft  learned  her  Art  from 
fotne  which  were  fent  from  China,  by  the  Jefuiti,  as  a  prefent  to  the 
then  Pope. 

0]  Here  is  a  Page  or  two  omitted,  as  relating  only  to  their  private 
Affain. 

Indeed 
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Indeed  they  fay,  that  the  Country  we  pafled  is  but 
a  bad  Country  ;  and  that,  though  the  Journey  is 
near  2000  Miles,  there  is  but  little  to  be  met  with 
on  the  Way  that  might  deferve  much  Attention  : 
Not  even  any  Monuments,  or  Buildings,  except 
fome  Temples  for  their  Idols  ;  and  thole  built  of 
Wood,  and  but  one  Story  high  :  The  chief  Value 
and  Beauty  of  which  feemed  to  confift  in  fome  bad 
Paintings,  and  very  indifferent  Varnifh  -works.  In- 
deed any  one  that  is  juft  come  from  feting  the 
Buildings  of  France  and  Italy,  is  apt  to  have  but 
little  Tafte,  or  Attention,  for  whatever  he  may 
meet  with  in  the  other  Parts  of  the  World. 

However,  I  muft  except,  out  of  this  Rule,  the 
Palace  of  the  Emperor  of  Pekin,  and  his  Pleafure- 
Houfes  ;  for  in  them  every  thing  is  truly  great  and 
beautiful,  both  as  to  the  Defignandthe  Execution  ; 
and  they  ftruck  me  the  more,  becaufe  I  had  never 
feen  any  thing  that  bore  any  manner  of  Refem- 
blance  to  them  in  any  Part  of  the  World  that  I  had 
been  in  before. 

I  fhould  be  very  glad,  if  I  could  make  fuch  a  De- 
fcription  of  thefe,  as  would  give  you  any  juft  Idea 
of  them  ;  but  that  is  almoft  impofiible  ;  becaufe  there 
is  nothing  in  the  whole,  which  has  any  Likenefs  to 
our  Manner  of  Building,  or  our  Rules  of  Architec- 
ture. The  only  way  to  conceive  what  they  are,  is 
to  fee  them  ;  and  if  I  can  get  any  Time,  I  am  re- 
folved  to  draw  fome  Parts  of  them  as  exactly  as  I 
can,  and  fend  them  into  Europe. 

F  z  The 
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The  Palace  is,  at  leaft,  as  big  as  [c]  Dijon  ; 
which  City  I  choofe  to  name  to  you,  becaufe  you 
are  fo  well  acquainted  with  it.  This  Palace  con- 
fifts  of  a  great  Number  of  different  Pieces  of  Build- 
ing ;  detached  from  one  another,  but  difpofed  with 
a  great  deal  of  Symmetry  and  Beauty.  They  are 
feparated  from  one  another  by  vaft  Courts,  Planta- 
tions of  Trees,  and  Flower-Gardens.  The  princi- 
pal Front  of  all  thefe  Buildings  (bines  with  Gilding, 
Varnifti-work,  and  Paintings ;  and  the  Infide  is 
furnimed  and  adorned  with  all  the  moft  beautiful 
and  valuable  Things  that  could  be  got  in  China, 
the  Indies,  and  even  from  Europe. 

As  for  the  Pleafure-houfes,  they  are  really  charm- 
ing. They  ftand  in  a  vaft  Compafs  of  Ground. 
They  have  raifed  Hills  from  Twenty  to  Sixty  Foot 
high  ;  which  form  a  great  Number  of  little  Valleys 
between  them.  The  Bottoms  of  thefe  Valleys  are 
watered  with  clear  Streams  j  which  run  on  till  they 
ioin  together,  and  form  larger  Pieces  of  Water  and 
Lakes:  They  pafs  thefe  Streams,  Lakes,  and  Ri- 
vers, in  beautiful  and  magnificent  Boats  :  I  have 
feen  one,  in  particular,  Seventy-eight  Feet  long, 
and  Twenty-four  Feet  broad,  with  a  very  handfome 
Houfe  raifed  upon  it.  In  each  of  thefe  Valleys,  there 
are  Houfes  about  the  Banks  of  the  \Vater,  very  well 
difpofed  5  with  then  different  Courts,  open  and  clofe 

[f]  A  handfome  City  in  France  ;  and  the  Capital  one  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Burgundy  j  between  Three  and  Four  Miles  round. 

Porticos, 
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Porticos,  Parterres,  Gardens,  and  Cafcades;  which, 
when  viewed  all  together,  have  an  admirable  Ef- 
feft  upon  the  Eye. 

They  go  from  one  of  the  Valleys  to  another,  not 
by  formal  ftrait  Walks  as  in  Europe  ;  but  by  various 
Turnings  and  Windings,  adorned  on  the  Sides  with 
little  Pavillions  and  charming  Grottos  ;  and  each  of 
thefe  Valleys  is  diverfified  from  all  the  reft,  both  by 
their  manner  of  laying  out  the  Ground,  and  in  ths 
Structure  and  Diipofition  of  its  Buildings. 

All  the  Rifmgs  and  Hills  are  fprinkled  with  Trees ; 
and  particularly  with  Flowering  Trees,  which  are 
here  very  common.  The  Sides  of  the  Canals,  or 
kfler  Streams,  are  not  faced  (as  they  are  with  us) 
with  fmooth  Stone,  and  in  a  ftrait  Line  ;  but  look 
rude  and  ruftic,  with  different  Pieces  of  Rock,  fome 
of  which  jut  out,  and  others  recede  inwards  ;  and 
are  placed  with  fo  much  Art,  that  you  would  take  it 
to  be  the  Work  of  Nature.  In  fome  Parts  the  Wa- 
ter is  wide,  in  others  narrow  ;  here  it  ferpentifes, 
and  there  fpreads  away,  as  if  it  was  really  pufhed 
oft"  by  the  Hills  and  Rocks.  The  Banks  are  fprink- 
led  with  Flowers,  which  rife  up  even  through  the 
Hollows  in  the  Rock  work,  as  if  they  had  been  pro- 
duced there  naturally.  They  have  a  great  Variety 
of  them,  for  every  Seafon  of  the  Year. 

Beyond  thefe  Streams  there  are  always  Walks,  or 

rather  Paths,  paved  with  fmall  Stones  ;  which  lead 

fr-om  one  Valley  to  another.     Thefe  Paths  too  are 

F  3  irregular ; 
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irregular  ;  and  fometimes  wind  along  the  Banks  of 

the  Water,  and  at  others  run  out  wide  from  them. 

On  your  Entrance  into  each  Valley,  you  fee  its 
Buildings  before  you.  All  the  Front  is  a  Colonnade, 
with  Windows  between  the  Pillars.  The  Wood- 
work is  gilded,  painted,  and  varniftied.  The  Roofs 
too  are  covered  with  varnifhed  Tiles  of  different  Co- 
lours; red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  and  purple;  which, 
by  their  proper  Mixtures,  and  their  Manner  of  plac- 
ing them,  form  an  agreeable  Variety  of  Comparti- 
roents  and  Defigns.  Almofr.  all  thefe  Buildings  are 
only  one  Story  high  ;  and  their  Floors  are  raifcd 
from  Two  to  Eight  Feet  above  the  Ground.  You 
g;o  up  to  them  not  by  regular  Stone  Steps,  but  by  a 
rough  Sort  of  Rock-work,  forme J  as  if  there  had 
been  fo  many  Steps  produced  there  by  Nature. 
Thelnfide  of  the  Apartments  anfwers  perfectly  to 
their  Magnificence  without.  Befide  their  being  very 
well  difpofed,  the  Furniture  and  Ornaments  are 
very  rich,  and  of  an  exquifite  Tafte.  In  the  Courts 
and  Paffages,  you  fee  Vafes  of  Brafs,  Porcelain,  and 
Marble  filled  with  Flowers  ;  and  before  fome  of 
thefe  Houfes,  inftead  of  naked  Statues,  they  have 
feveral  of  their  hieroglyphical  Figures  of  Animals, 
and  Urns  with  Perfumes  burning  in  them,  placed 
upon  Pedeftals  of  Marble. 

Every  Valley,  as  I  told  you  before,  has  its  Plea- 
fure-houfe;  fmall  indeed  in  refpecl  to  the  whole  In- 
clofure  ;  but  yet  large  enough  to  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  grcateft Nobleman  in  Europe,  with  all  his 
5  Retinue . 
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Retinue.  Several  of  thefe  Houfes  are  built  of  Cedar, 
which  they  bring,  with  great  Expence,  at  theDii- 
tance  of  1500  Miles  from  this  Place.  And  now 
how  many  of  thefe  Palaces  do  you  think  there  are,  in 
all  the  Valleys  of  the  Inclofure  ?  There  are  above 
200  of  them,  without  reckoning  as  many  other 
Houfes  for  the  Eunuchs  ;  for  they  are  the  Pcrfons 
who  have  the  Care  of  each  Palace,  and  their  Houfes 
are  always  juft  by  them  ;  generally  at  no  more  than 
Five  or  Six  Feet  Diftance.  Thefe  Houfes  of  the 
Eunuchs  are  very  plain  ;  and  for  that  Reafon  are  al- 
ways concealed,  either  by  fome  Projection  of  the 
Walls,  or  by  the  Interpofition  of  their  artificial  Hills. 

Over  the  running  Streams  there  are  Bridges,  at 
proper  Diftances,  to  make  the  mere  eafy  Commu- 
nication from  one  Place  to  another.  Thefe  are  moft 
commonly  either  of  Brick,  or  Free-ftone,  and  fome- 
times  of  Wood,  but  are  all  raifed  high  enough  for 
the  Boats  to  pafs  conveniently  under  them.  They 
are  fenced  withBallifters  finely  wrought,  and  adorn- 
ed with  Works  in  Relievo  j  but  all  of  them  varied 
from  one  another,  both  in  their  Ornaments  and  De- 
figns.  Do  not  imagine  to  yourfelf,  that  thefe  Bridges 
run  on,  like  ours,  in  ftrait  Lines  :  On  the  contrary, 
they  generally  wind  about  and  ferpentize  to  fuch  a 
Degree,  that  fome  of  them,  which,  if  they  went  on 
regularly,  would  be  no  more  than  Thirty  or  Forty 
Feet  long,  turn  fo  often  and  fo  much  as  to  mak* 
their  whole  Length  100  or  200  Feet.  You  fee  fome 
of  them  which,  either  at  the  Midft,  or  at  the  Ends, 
have  little  Pavillions  for  People  to  reft  themfelves  in  ; 
F  4  fupported 
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fupported  fometimes  by  Four,  fometimes  by  Eight, 
and  fometimes  by  Sixteen  Columns.  They  are  ufu- 
ally  on  fuch  of  the  Bridges  as  afford  the  moft  engag- 
ing Profpe£b.  At  the  Ends  of  other  of  the  Bridges 
there  are  triumphal  Arches,  either  of  Wood,  or 
white  Marble  j  formed  in  a  very  pretty  Manner, 
but  very  different  from  any  thing  that  I  have  ever 
feen  in  Europe. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  thefe  little  Streams, 
or  Rivers,  are  carried  on  to  fupply  feveral  larger 
Pieces  of  Water,  and  Lakes.  One  of  thefe  Lakes  is 
very  near  Five  Miles  round  ;  and  they  call  it  a 
Meer,  or  Sea.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
Parts  in  the  whole  Pleafure  Ground. 

On  the  Banks  are  feveral  Pieces  of  Buildings,  fe- 
parated  from  each  other  by  the  Rivulets  and  arti- 
ficial Hills  above  mentioned. 

But  what  is  the  moft  charming  Thingof  all  is,  an 
Ifland,  or  Rock,  in  the  Middle  of  this  Sea  ;  raifed, 
in  a  natural  and  ruftic  Manner  about  Six  Feet  above 
the  Surface  of  the  Water.  On  this  Rock  there  is  a 
little  Palace,  which,  however,  contains  an  Hundred 
different  Apartments.  It  has  Four  Fronts,  and  is 
built  with  inexpreflible  Beauty  and  Tafte;  the  Sight 
of  it  ftrikes  one  with  Admiration.  From  it  you 
have  a  V  iew  of  all  the  Palaces,  fcattered  at  proper 
Diftances  round  the  Shores  of  this  Sea ;  all  the  Hills 
that  terminate  about  it;  all  the  Rivulets,  which  tend 
thither,  either  to  difcharge  their  Waters  into  it,  or 
I  to 
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to  receive  them  from  it ;  all  the  Bridges,   either  at 
the  Mouths  or  Ends  of  thefe  Rivulets  ;  all  the  Pa. 
vilions  and  triumphal  Arches  that  adorn  any  of  tbefe 
Bridges ;  and  all  the  Groves  that  are  planted  to  fe- 
parate  and  fcreen  the  different  Palaces,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  Inhabitants  of  them  from  being  overlooked 
by  one  another.  The  Banks  of  this  charming  Wa- 
ter are  infinitely  varied  ;  there  are  no  two  Parts  of  it 
alike.  Here  you  fee  Keys  of  fmooth  Stone  ;  with 
Porticos,  Walks,  and  Paths,  running  down  to  them 
from  the  Palaces  that  furround  the  Lake  :  There, 
others  of  Rock- work,  that  fall  into  Steps,  contrived 
with  the  greateft  Art  that  can  be  conceived  :  Here 
natural  Terraces  with  winding  Steps  at  each  End, 
to  go  up  to  the  Palaces   that  are  built  upon  them  ; 
and  above  thefe,  other  Terraces,  and  other  Palaces* 
that  rife  higher  and  higher,  and  form  a  fort  of  Am- 
phitheatre. There  again  a  Grove  of  flowering  Trees 
prefents  itfeif  to  your  Eye  ;  and  a  little  farther  you 
fee  a  Spread  of  wild  Foreft-trees,  and  fuch  as  grow 
only  on  the  moft  barren  Mountains  :  Then,   per- 
haps, vaft  Timber-trees  with  their  Under-wood  ; 
then  Trees  from  all   foreign  Countries  ;  and  then, 
fome  all  blooming   with  Flowers,  and    others  all 
laden  with  Fruits  of  different  Kinds. 

There  are  alfo,  on  the  Banks  of  this  Lake,  a  great 
Number  of  Net-  work-houfes,  and  Pavilions  ;  Half 
on  the  Land,  and  Half  running  into  the  Lake,  for 
all  Sorts  of  Water-fowl  ;  as  farther  on  upon  the 
Shore,  you  meet  frequently  with  Menageries  for  dif- 
ferent Sorts  of  Creatures ;  and  even  little  Parks  for 

the 
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the  Chace.  But  of  all  this  Sort  of  Things,  the  Cki- 
nefe  are  moft  fond  of  a  kind  of  Fiflh,  the  greater  Part 
of  which  are  of  a  Colour  as  brilliant  as  Gold  ;  o- 
thers,  of  a  Silver  Colour ;  and  others  of  different 
Shades  of  red,  green,  blue,  purple,  and  black  ;  and 
Come,  of  all  Sorts  of  Colours  mixt  together.  There 
arc  feveral  Refervoirs  for  thefe  Fifh,  in  all  Parts  of 
the  Oarden  ;  but  the  mofl  confiderable  of  them  all 
is  at  this  Lake.  It  takes  up  a  very  large  Space  ;  and 
is  all  furrounded  with  a  Lattice-work  of  Brafs-wirc, 
in  which  the  Openings  are  fo  very  fine  and  fmall, 
as  to  prevent  the  Fifh  from  wandering  into  the 
main  Waters. 

To  let  you  fee  the  Beauty  of  this  charming  Spot 
in  ks  greateft  Perfection,  I  {hould  wifh  to  have  you 
ttanfported  hither  when  the  Lake  is  all  covered  with 
Boats,  either  gilt,  or  varnifhed  ;  as  it  is  fometimes, 
for  taking  the  Air  ;  fometimes,  for  fifhing  ;  and 
fometimes,  for  [*/]  Jufts,  and  Combats,  and  other 
Diveruons,  upon  the  Water;  but  above  all,  on  fome 
fine  Night,  when  the  Fire-works  are  played  off 
there;  at  which  Time  they  have  Illuminations  in  all 

[d\  I  have  feen  of  this  Sort  of  Jufts  upon  the  Water,  in  our  Parts 
of  the  World  ;  and  particularly  at  Lhi.t  in  France.  The  Champions 
ftand,  as  firmly,  as  they  are  able,  on  the  Prows  of  two  BoUs,  with  a 
Shiela  in  their  left  Hands,  and  a  blunted  Spear  in  their  right.  There 
is  an  e^ual  Number  of  Rowers  in  each  of  the  Boats,  who  drive  them 
on  with  treat  Impetuofity.  The  two  Combatants  charge  each  other 
with  their  Spears  j  and  often  both,  but  almoft  always  one  of  them  is 
diiven  backward  on  the  Shock  ;  either  down  into  his  Boat,  or  (which 
often  happens)  into  the  Water  ;  which  litter  makes  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Piits  in  this  odd  Sort  of  Divcrfion. 

the 
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the  Palaces,  all  the  Boats,  and  almoft  on  every 
Tree.  The  Cbinefe  exceed  us  extreme'y  in  their 
Fire-works  j  and  I  have  never  Teen  any  thins  of 
that  Kind,  either  in  France^  or  Italy ^  that  can  bear 
any  Companion  with  theirs. 

The  Part  in  which  the  Emperor  ufually  refides 
here,  with  the  Emprefs,  his  f/J  favourite  MiftrefTes, 
and  the  Eunuchs  that  attend  them,  is  avaft  Collec- 
tion of  Buildings,  Courts,  and  Gardens  ;  and  looks 
itfelf  like  a  City.  'Tis  at  leaft  as  big  as  our  City 
of  [/]  Dole.  The  greater  Part  of  the  other  Pala- 
ces is  only  ufed  for  his  walking  ;  or  to  dine  and 
fup  in  upon  Occahon. 

This  Palace,  for  the  ufual  Refidence  of  the  Em- 
peror, is  juft  within  the  grand  Gate  of  the  Pleafure 
Ground.  Firil  are  the  Antichambers  ;  then  the 
Halls  for  Audience  ;  and  then  the  Courts  and  Gar- 
dens belonging  to  them.  The  Whole  forms  an 
Ifland  ;  which  is  entirely  furrounded  by  a  large  and 
deep  Canal.  'Tis  a  fort  of  Seraglio;  in  the  different 
Apartments  of  which,  you  fee  all  the  moft  beautiful 
Things  that  can  be  imagined,  as  to  Furniture,  Or- 
naments, and  Paintings  (I  mean  of  thofe  in  the 
Chlnefe  Tafte)  j  the  moft  valuable  Sorts  of  Wood  ; 

[e]  The  original  fays ;  "  les  Koucifeys,  les  Feys,  les  Pines,  les 
*'  Kouci-gins,  et  les  Ichangtfays  :"  and  informs  us  in  a  Note,  that 
thefe  are  fo  many  different  Titles  of  Honour,  for  the  different  Clafies 
of  fuch  of  the  Emperor's  M.ftreffes  as  are  moft  in  his  Favour.  I  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  fet  down  all  thefe  hard  Names  in  the  Text  j 
and,  perhaps,  they  might  as  well  have  been  omitted  even  here. 

[/]  The  fetond  City  for  Size  in  the  Francbe  Comte. 

varnifhed 
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varnifhed  Works,  of  China  and  Japan  ;  antient  Va- 
fes  of  Porcelain  ;  Silks,  and  Cloth  of  Gold  and 
Silver.  They  have  there  brought  together  all  that  Art 
and  good  Tafte  could  add  to  the  Riches  of  Nature. 

From  this  Palace  of  the  Emperor,  a  Road,  which 
is  almoft  ftrait,  leads  you  to  a  little  Town  in  the 
Midft  of  the  whole  Jnclofurc.  'Tis  fquare  ;  and 
each  Side  is  near  a  Mile  long.  It  has  Four  Gates, 
anfwering  the  Four  principal  Points  of  the  Compafs; 
with  Towers,  Walls,  Parapets,  and  Battlements. 
It  has  its  Streets,  Squares,  Temples,  Exchanges, 
Markets,  Shops,  Tribunals,  Palaces,  and  a  Port 
for  Vefiels.  In  one  Word,  every  thing  that  is  at 
Pekin  in  Large,  is  there  reprefented  in  Miniature. 

You  will  certainly  a(k  for  what  Ufe  this  City  was 
intended  ?  Is  it  that  the  Emperor  may  retreat  to  it 
as  a  Place  of  .Safety,  on  any  Revolt,  or  Revoluti- 
on ?  It  might  indeed  ferve  well  enough  for  that  Pur- 
pofe  ;  and  poffibly  that  Thought  had  a  Share  in  the 
Mind  of  the  Perfon  who  at  firft  defigned  it  j  but 
its  principal  End  was,  to  procure  the  Emperor  the 
Pleafure  of  feeing  all  theBuftle  and  Hurry  of  a  great 
City  in  little,  whenever  he  might  have  a  Mind  for 
that  Sort  of  Diverfion. 

The  Emperor  of  China  is  too  much  a  Slave  to  his 
Grandeur  ever  to  {hew  himfelf  to  his  People,  even 
when  he  goes  out  of  his  Palace.  He  too  fees  nothing 
of  the  Town,  which  he  pafles  through.  All  the 
Doors  and  Windows  are  {hut  up.  They  fpread 

wide 
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wide  Pieces  of  Cloth  every  where,  that  nobody  may 
fee  him.  Several  Hours  before  he  is  to  pafs  through 
any  Street,  the  People  are  forewarned  of  it  ;  and  if 
any  fhould  be  found  there  whilft  he  pafles,  they 
would  be  handled  very  feverely  by  his  Guards. 
Whenever  he  goes  into  the  Country,  two  Bodies 
of  Horfe  advance  a  good  way  before  him  on  each 
Side  of  the  Road  ;  both  for  his  Security,  and  to 
keep  the  Way  clear  from  all  other  Paflengers.  As 
the  Emperors  of  China  find  themfelves  obliged  to 
live  in  this  ftrange  fort  of  Solitude,  they  have  always 
endeavoured  to  fupply  the  Lofs  of  all  public  Diver- 
fions  (which  their  high  Station  will  not  fuffer  them 
to  partake)  by  fome  other  Means  or  Inventions, 
according  to  their  different  Taftes  and  Fancies. 

This  Town,  therefore,  in  thefe  two  laft  Reigns 
(for  it  was  this  Emperor's  Father  who  ordered  it  to 
be  built)  has  been  appropriated  for  the  Eunuchs  to 
acT:  in  it,  at  feveral  Times  in  the  Year,  all  the 
Commerce,  Marketings,  Arts,  Trades,  Buftle,  and 
Hurry,  and  even  all  the  Rogueries,  ufual  in  great 
Cities.  At  the  appointed  Times,  each  Eunuch  purs 
on  the  Drefs  of  the  Profeffion  or  Part  which  is 
affigned  to  him.  One  is  a  Shop-keeper,  and  another 
an  Artifan  ;  this  is  an  Officer,  and  that  a  common 
Soldier:  One  has  a  Wheel -barrow  given  him  to 
drive  aboutthe  Streets  ;  another,  asa  Porter,  carries 
a  Bafket  on  his  Shoulders.  In  a  Word,  every  one 
has  the  diftinguifhing  Mark  of  his  Employment. 
The  Veflels  arrive  at  the  Port ;  the  Shops  are  open- 
ed ;  and  the  Goods  are  expofed  for  Sale.  There  is 
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one  Quarter  for  thofe  who  fell  Silks,  and  another  for 
tbofe  who  fell  Cloth  ;  one  Street  for  Porcelain,  and 
another  for  Varniih- works.     You  may  be  fupplied 
with  whatever  you  want.  This  Man  fells  Furniture 
of  all  Sorts  ;    that,  Cloaths  and  Ornaments  for  the 
Ladies ;  a  third  has  all  Kinds  of  Books  for  the  learned 
and   curious.    There    are    Coffee-houfcs  too,  and 
Taverns  of  all  Sorts,  good  and  bad  ;  befide  a  Num- 
ber of  People   that  cry   different   Fruits  about  the 
Streets,  and  a  great  V  ariety  of  refrefhing  Liquors. 
The  Mercers,    as  you  pafs  their  Shops,  catch  you 
by  the  Sleeve,  and  prefs  you  to  buy  fome  of  their 
Goods.     'Tis  all  a  Place  of  Liberty  and  Licence  ; 
and  you  can  fcarce  diftinguifh  the  Emperor  himfelf 
from  the  meaneft  of  his  Subjects.  Every  body  hauls 
out  what  he  has  to  fell  ;  fome  quarrel,  others  fight  j 
and  you  have  all  the  Confufion  of  a  Fair  about  you. 
The  public  Officers  come  and  arreft  the  Quarrellers ; 
carry  them  before  the  Judges,  in  the  Courts  of  Ju- 
ftice  ;   the  Caufe  is    tried  in    form  ;  the  Offender 
condemned  to  be  baftinadoed  ;  and  the  Sentence  is 
put  in  Execution  ;  and  that  fo  effectually,  that  the 
Diverfion  of  the  Emperor  fometimes  cofts  the  poor 
Actor  a  great  deal  of  real  Pain. 

The  Myftery  of  Thieving  is  not  forgot,  in  this 
general  Reprefentation.  That  noble  Employ  is  af- 
figned  to  a  confiderable  Number  of  the  clevereft  Eu- 
nuchs, who  perform  their  Parts  admirably  well.  If 
any  one  of  them  is  caught  in  the  Fail,  he  is  brought 
to  Shame,  and  condemned  (at  leaft  they  go  through 
the  Form  of  condemning  him)  to  beftigmatifed,  baf- 
tinadoed, 
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tinadoed,  or  baniftied  ;  according  to  the  Heinouf- 
ncfs  of  the  Crime,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Theft.  If 
they  fteal  cleverly,  they  have  the  Laugh  on  their  Side  ; 
they  are  applauded,  and  the  Sufferer  is  without  Re- 
drefs.  However,  at  the  End  of  the  Fair,  every 
thing  of  this  Kind  is  reftored  to  the  proper  Owner. 

This  Fair  (as  I  told  you  before)  is  kept  only  for 
the  Entertainment  of  the  Emperor,  theErnprefs,  and 
his  Miftrefles.  'Tis  very  unufu.,1  for  any  of  the 
Princes,  or  Grandees,  to  be  admitted  to  fee  it ;  and 
when  any  have  that  Favour,  it  is  not  till  after  the 
Women  are  all  retired  to  their  feveral  Apartments. 
The  Goods  which  are  expofed  and  fold  here,  belong 
chiefly  to  the  Merchants  of  Pekin  ;  who  put  them 
into  the  Hands  of  the  Eunuchs,  to  be  fold  in  reality ; 
fo  that  the  Bargains  here  are  far  from  being  all  pre- 
tended ones.  In  particular,  the  Emperor  himfelf 
always  buys  a  great  many  Things ;  and  you  may  be 
fure  they  aflc  him  enough  for  them.  Several  of  the 
Ladies  too  make  their  Bargains  ;  and  fo  do  fomeof 
the  Eunuchs.  All  this  trafficking,  if  there  was  no- 
thing of  real  mixt  with  it,  would  want  a  great  deal 
of  that  Earneftnefs  and  Life,  which  now  make  the 
13uftle  the  more  active,  and  the  Diverfion  it  gives 
the  greater. 

To  this  Scene  of  Commerce,  fometimes  fucceeds 
a  very  different  one  ;  that  of  Agriculture.  There  is 
a  Quarter  within  the  fame  Inclofure,  which  is  fet 
apart  for  this  Purpofe.  There  you  fee  Fields,  Mea-> 
dows,  Farm-houfes,  and  little  fcattered  Cottages  ; 

with 
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with  Oxen,  Ploughs,  and  all  the  NecefTaries  for 
Hufbandry.  There  they  fow  Wheat,  Rice,  Pulfe, 
and  all  other  Sorts  of  Grain.  They  make  their 
Harveft,  and  carry  in  the  Produce  of  their  Grounds. 
In  a  Word,  they  here  imitate  every  thing  that  is 
done  in  the  Country  ;  and  in  every  thing  exprefs  a 
rural  Simplicity,  and  all  the  plain  Manners  of  a 
Country  Life,  as  nearly  as  they  poffibly  can. 

Doubtlefs  you  have  read  of  the  famous  Feaft  in 
China,  called  the  Feaft  of  the  Lanthorns.  It  is  al- 
ways celebrated  on  the  151)1  Day  of  the  firft  Month. 
There  is  no  Cbinefefo  poor,  but  that  upon  this  Day 
he  lights  up  his  Lanthorn.  They  have  of  them  of 
all  Sorts,  Figures,  Sizes,  and  Prices.  On  that  Day 
all  China  is  illuminated  ;  but  the  fineft  Illuminations 
of  all  are  in  the  Emperor's  Palaces  ;  and  particularly 
in  thefe  Pleafure-grounds,  which  I  have  been  de- 
fcribing  to  you.  There  is  not  a  Chamber,  Hall,  or 
Portico,  in  them,  which  has  not  feveral  of  thefe 
Lanthorns  hanging  from  the  Ceilings.  There  are 
feveral  upon  all  the  Rivulets,  Rivers,  and  Lakes  ; 
made  in  the  Shape  of  little  Boats,  which  the  Waters 
carry  backward  and  forward.  There  are  fome  upon 
all  the  Hills  and  Bridges,  and  almoft  upon  all  the 
Trees.  Thefe  are  wrought  mighty  prettily,  in  the 
Shapesof  different  Fifhes,  Birds,  and  Beafts ;  Vafes, 
Fruits,  Flowers  j  and  Boats  of  different  Sorts  and 
Sizes.  Some  arc  made  of  Silk  ;  fomeofHorn,  Glafs, 
Mother  of  Pearl,  and  a  Thoufand  other  Materials. 
Some  of  them  are  painted  ;  others  embroidered  ;  and 
of  very  different  Prices.  I  have  fctu  fome  of  them 

which 
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which  could  never  have  been  made  for  a  Thoufand 
Crowns,-  It  would  bean  endlefs  Thing  to  endeavour 
to  give  you  a  particular  Account  of  all  their  Forms, 
Materials,  and  Ornaments.  It  is  in  thefe,  and  in 
the  great  Variety  which  the  Chlnefe  {hew  in  their 
Buildings,  that  I  admire  the  Fruitfulnefs  of  their 
Invention  ;  and  am  almoft  tempted  to  own,  that  we 
are  quite  poor  and  barren  in  Comparifon  of  them. 

Their  Eyes  are  fo  accuftomed  to  their  own  Ar- 
chitecture, that  they  have  very  little  Tafte  for  ours. 
May  I  tell  you  what  they  fay  when  they  fpealc  of  it, 
or  when  they  are  looking  over  the  Prints  of  fome  of 
our  moft  celebrated  Buildings  ?  The  Height  and 
Thicknefs  of  our  Palaces  amazes  them.  They  look 
upon  our  Streets  as  fo  many  Ways  hollowed  into 
terrible  Mountains ;  and  upon  our  Houfes,  as  Rocks 
pointing  up  in  the  Air,  and  full  of  Holes  like  Dens 
of  Bears  and  other  wild  Beafts.  Above  all,  our  dif- 
ferent Stories,  piled  up  fo  high  one  above  another, 
feem  quite  intolerable  to  them  ;  and  they  cannot 
conceive  how  we  can  bear  to  run  the  Rifle  of  break- 
ing our  Necks,  fo  commonly,  in  going  up  fuch  a 
Number  of  Steps  as  is  neceflary  to  climb  up  to  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Floors.  "  Undoubtedly  (faid 
"  the  Emperor  Gang-by^  whilft  he  was  looking  over 
"  fome  Plans  of  our  European  Houfes)  this  Europe 
"  muft  be  a  very  fmall  and  pitiful  Country  ;  fince 
"  the  Inhabitants  cannot  find  Ground  enough  to 
"  fpread  out  their  Towns,  but  are  obliged  to  live 
"  up  thus  in  the  Air."  As  for  us,  we  think  other- 
wife  ;  and  have  Reafon  to  do  fo. 

VOL,  I.  G  However, 
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However,  I  mutt  own  to  you,  without  pretending 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  ought  to  have  the  Prefer- 
ence, that  the  Manner  of  Building  in  this  Country 
pleafes  me  very  much.  Since  my  Refidence  in  Chi- 
»#,  my  Eyes  and  Tafte  are  grown  a  little  Chinefe. 
And,  between  Friends,  is  not  the  Duchcfs  of  Bour- 
bon's Houfe  oppofite  to  the  Tuilleries,  extremely 
pretty  ?  Yet  that  is  only  one  Story,  and  a  good  deal 
in  the  Chinefe  Manner.  Every  Country  has  its 
Tafte  and  Cuftoms.  The  Beauty  of  our  Architec- 
ture cannot  be  difputed  ;  nothing  is  more  grand  and 
majeftic.  I  own  too  that  our  Houfes  are  well  dif- 
poted.  We  follow  the  Rules  of  Uniformity,  and 
Symmetry,  in  all  the  Parts  of  them.  There  is  no- 
thing in  them  unmatched,  or  diiplaced  ;  every  Part 
anfwers  its  oppofite  ;  and  there's  an  exact  Agreement 
in  the  whole.  But  then  there  is  this  Symmetry,  this 
beautiful  Order  and  Difpoikiori  too  in  China ;  and 
particularly  in  the  Emperor's  Palace  at  Pekin,  that 
I  was  fpeaking  of  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Letter. 
The  Palaces  of  the  Princes  and  great  Men,  the 
Courts  of  Juftice,  and  the  Houfes  of  the  better 
Sort  of  People,  are  generally  in  the  fame  Tafte. 

But  in  their  Pleafure-houfes,  they  rather  choofe 
[g]  a  beautiful  Diforder,  and  a  Wandering  as  far  as 
pofuble  from  all  the  Rules  of  Art.  They  go  entirely 

[g~]  The  Author  of  this  Letter  feems  here  to  have  formed  his  Opi- 
nion only  from  the  Garden  jn  which  he  was  employed  j  for  this  is  not 
univerfally  the  cafe  in  the  Pleafure-houfes  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  I 
have  lately  feen  feme  Prints  of  another  of  his  Gardens,  (brought  from 
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on  this  Principle,  "  That  what  they  are  toreprefent 
"  there,  is  a  natural  and  wild  View  of  the  Country  ; 
"  a  rural  Retirement,  and  not  a  Palace  formed  ac- 
"  cording  to  all  the  Rules  of  Art."  Agreeably  to 
which,  I  have  not  yet  obferved  any  Two  of  the  lit- 
tle Palaces  in  all  the  grand  Inclofure  which  are  a- 
like,  though  fome  of  them  are  placed  at  fuch  con- 
fiderable  Diftances  from  one  another.  You  would 
think  that  they  were  formed  upon  the  Ideas  of  fo 
many  different  foreign  Countries  j  or  that  they 
were  all  built  at  random,  and  made  up  of  Parts  not 
meant  for  one  another.  When  you  read  this,  you 
will  be  apt  to  imagine  fuch  Works  very  ridiculous  j 
and  that  they  muft  have  a  very  bad  Effect  on  the 
Eye  ;  but  was  you  to  fee  them,  you  would  find  it 
quite  otherwife  ;  and  would  admire  the  Art  with 
which  all  this  Irregularity  is  conducted.  All  is  in 
good  Tafte  ;  and  fo  managed,  that  its  Beauties  ap- 
pear gradually  one  after  another.  To  enjoy  them, 
as  one  ought,  you  fhould  view  every  Piece  by  it- 
felf  ;  and  you  would  find  enough  to  amufe  you  for 
a  long  while,  and  to  fatisfy  all  your  Curiofity. 

Befide  the  Palaces  themfelves  (though  I  have  call- 
ed them  little,  in  comparifon  of  the  whole)  ate  very 
far  from  being  inconfiderable  Things.  I  faw  them 
building  one  in  the  fame  Inclofure,  laft  Year,  for 

that  Kingdom,  and  which  will  very  fopn  be  publiflied  here)  in  which 
the  Difpofition  of  the  Ground,  Water,  and  Plantations,  is  indeed  quite 
irregular  ;  but  the  Houfes,  Bridges,  and  Fences,  are  all  of  a  regular 
Kind.  Thofe  Prints  will  give  the  trueft  Idea  we  can  have  of  the 
Cbineft  Manner  of  laying  out  Pleafure-groun<fc. 

G  2  «*e 
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one  of  the  Princes  of  the  Biood  ;  which  coft  him 
near  [£J  Two  Hundred  Xhoufand  Pounds  ;  with- 
out reckoning  any  thing  for  the  Furniture  and  Or- 
naments of  the  Infide  ;  for  they  were  a  Prefent  to 
him  from  the  Emperor. 

I  muft  add  one  Word  more,  in  relation  to  the 
Variety  which  reigns  in  thefe  Pleafure-houfes.  It  is 
not  only  to  be  found  in  their  Situations,  Views,  Dif- 
pofittons,  Sizes,  Heights,  and  all  the  other  general 
Points ;  but  alfo  in  their  lefler  Parts,  that  go  to  the 
compofmg  cf  them.  Thus,  for  inftance,  there  is  no 
People  in  the  World  who  can  fhew  fuch  a  Variety 
of  Shapes  and  Forms,  in  their  Doors  and  Windows, 
as  the  Chinefe.  They  havefome  round,  oval,  fquare, 
and  all  Sorts  of  angled  Figures;  fome,  in  the  Shape 
of  Fans  ;  others  in  thofe  of  Flowers,  Vafes,  Birds, 
Beafts,  and  Fifties ;  in  fhort,  of  all  Forms  whether 
regular  or  irregular. 

It  is  only  here  too,  I  believe,  that  one  can  fee 
fuch  Porticos,  as  I  am  going  to  defcribe  to  you. 
They  ierve  to  join  fuch  Parts  of  the  Buildings  in  the 
fame  Palace,  as  lie  pretty  wide  from  one  another. 
Thefe  are  fometimes  raifed  on  Columns  only,  oa 
the  Side  toward  theHoufe  i  and  have  Openings,  of 
different  Shapes,  through  the  Walls  on  the  other 
Side  ;  and  fometimes  have  only  Columns  on  both 

[k]  The  Original  fayt,  Soi"xante  Ouanet  ;  and  adds  in  a  Note,  that 
one  Ouane  is  worth  Ten  Thoufand  Jaeis  ;  and  rach  Jatl  is  worth 
£even  Livres  and  a  Half;  fo  that  Sixty  Ounces  make  Four  Millions 
a:  d  i  Halt'  of  Livres  5  which  i&e^ual  to  136,875  Pounds  Sterling. 

Sides 
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Sides  ;  as  in  all  fuch  as  lead  from  any  of  the  Pala- 
ces, to  their  open  Pavilions  for  taking  the  frefti  Air. 
But  what  is  fo  fmgular  in  thefe  Porticos,  or  Colon- 
nades, is,  that  they  feldom  run  on  in  ftrait  Lines  ; 
but  make  an  Hundred  Turns  and  Windings  : 
Sometimes  by  the  Side  of  a  Grove,  at  others,  be- 
hind a  Rock,  and  at  others  again  along  the  Banks 
of  their  Rivers  or  Lakes.  Nothing  can  be  conceiv- 
ed more  delightful ;  they  have  fuch  a  rural  Air  as  is 
quite  ravifhing  and  inchaming. 

You  will  certainly  conclude  from  all  I  have  told 
you,  that  this  Pleafu re-place  muft  have  coft  immenfe 
Sums  of  Money  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  Prince,  but 
fuch  a  one  as  is  Mafter  of  fo  vaft  a  State  as  the  Em- 
peror of  China  is,  who  could  either  afford  fo  prodigi- 
ous an  Expence,  or  accomplifh  fuch  a  Number  of 
great  Works  in  fo  little  Time ;  for  all  this  was 
done  in  the  Compafs  of  Twenty  Years.  It  was  the 
Father  of  the  prefent  Emperor  who  began  it  ;  and 
his  Son  now  only  adds  Conveniences  and  Orna- 
ments to  it,  here  and  there. 

But  there  is  nothing  fo  furprifmg  or  incredible,  in 
this  ;  for  befides  that  the  Buildings  are  moft  com- 
monly but  of  one  Story,  they  employ  fuch  prodigious 
Numbers  of  Workmen,  that  every  thing  is  carried 
on  very  faft.  Above  Half  the  Difficulty  is  over 
when  they  have  got  their  Materials  upon  the  Spot. 
They  fall  immediately  to  difpbfmg  them  in  Order  ; 
and  in  a  few  Months  the  Work  is  finiflied.  They 
look  almoft  like  thofe  fabulous  Palaces,  which  are 
G  3  faid 
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faid  to  be  raifed  by  Inchantment,  all  at  once,  In  foirie 
beautiful  Valley,  or  on  the  Brow  of  fome  Hill. 

This  whole  Inclofure  is  called  Yven-ming  Yvett, 
the  Garden  of  Gardens  ;  or  the  Garden  by  way  of 
Eminence.  It  is  not  the  only  one  that  belongs  to 
the  Emperor  ;  he  has  Three  others,  of  the  fame 
Kind  ;  but  none  of  them  fo  large,  or  fo  beautiful, 
as  this.  In  one  of  thefe  lives  the  Emprefs's  Mother, 
and  all  her  Court.  It  was  built  by  the  prefent  Em- 
peror's Grandfather  [/]  Cang-hy ;  and  is  called  Ichang- 
tchun  Yven,  or  the  Garden  of  perpetual  Spring.  The 
Pleafure-places  of  the  Princes  and  Grandees  are,  in 
Little,  what  thofe  of  the  Emperor  are  in  Great. 

Perhaps  you  will  afk  me, "  Why  all  this  long  De- 
cc  fcription?  Should  not  I  rather  have  drawn  Plans  of 
"  this  magnificent  Place,  and  fent  them  to  you  ?" 
To  have  done  that,  would  have  taken  me  up  atleaft 
Three  Years,  without  touching  upon  any  thing  elfe; 
whereas  I  have  not  a  Moment  to  fpare  -3  and  am 
forced  to  borrow  the  Time  in  which  I  now  write  to 
you,  from  my  Hours  of  Reft.  To  which  you  may 
add,  that  for  fuch  a  Work,  it  would  be  neceflary  for 
me  to  have  full  Liberty  of  going  into  any  Part  of  the 
Gardens  wheneverl  pleafed,  and  toftay  there  as  long 
as  I  pleafed  ;  which  is  quite  impracticable  here.  'Tis 
very  fortunate  for  me,  that  I  had  got  the  little  Know- 
ledge of  Painting  that  I  have  ;  for,  without  this,  I 
fliould  have  been  in  the  fame  Cafe  with  feveral  other 

[/]  Cang-by  began  his  Reign  in  1660  ;  his  Son  Yongttbing  fucceed- 
ed  him  in  1722  ;  and  his  Grandfon  Klcn-lor.g  in  1735. 

Europeans, 
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Europeans*  who  have  been  here  between  Twenty 
and  Thirty  Years,  without  being  able  ever  to  fet 
their  Feet  on  any  Spot  of  this  delightful  Ground. 
There  is  but  one  Man  here,  and  that's  the  Empe- 
ror. All  Pleafures  are  made  for  him  alone.  This 
charming  Place  is  fcarce  ever  feen  by  anybody  but 
himfelf,his  Women,  and  his  Eunuchs.  The  Princes, 
and  other  chief  Men  of  the  Country,  are  rarely  ad- 
mitted any  further  than  the  Audience-Chambers.  Of 
all  the  Europeans  that  are  here,  none  ever  entered 
this  Inclofure,  except  the  Clock-makers  and  Painters, 
whofe  Employments  make  it  neceiTary  that  they 
fhould  be  admitted  every  where.  The  Place  ufually 
affigned  us  to  paint  in,  is  in  one  of  thofe  little  Pala- 
ces above-mentioned  ;  where  the  Emperor  comes  to 
fee  us  work  almoit  every  Day  ;  fo  that  we  can  never 
be  abfent.  We  don't  go  out  of  the  Bounds  of  this 
Palace,  unlefs  what  we  are  to  paint  cannot  be  brought 
to  us  ;  and  in  fuch  Cafes  they  conduct  us  to  the  Place 
under  a  large  Guard  of  Eunuchs.  We  are  obliged  to 
go  qurck,  and  without  any  Noife  ;  and  huddle  and 
fteal  along  foftly,  as  if  we  were  going  upon  fome 
Piece  of  Mifchief.  'Tis  in  this  Manner  that  I  have 
gone  through,  and  feen,  all  this  beautiful  Garden  ; 
and  entered  into  the  Apartments.  The  Emperor  ufu- 
ally refides  here  Ten  Months  in  each  Year.  We  are 
about  Ten  Miles  from  Pekin.  All  the  Day  we  are  in 
the  Garden  ;  and  have  a  Table  furniflied  for  us  by 
the  Emperor  :  For  the  Nights,  we  have  bought  us  a 
Houfe  near  the  Entrance  to  the  Gardens.  When  the 
Emperor  returns  to  Pekin,  we  attend  him  j  are  lodged 
G  4  there 
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there  within  his  Palace  j   and  go  every  Evening  to 
the  French  Church  [*]. 

*  I  think  it  is  high  Time  both  for  you  and  me,  that 
I  {hould  put  an  End  to  this  Letter  j  which  has  car- 
ried me  on  to  a  greater  Length  than  I  at  firft  intend- 
ed. I  wifli  it  may  give  you  any  Pleafure  ;  and 
{hould  be  very  glad  if  jt  was  in  my  Power  to  do  any 
thing  more  confiderable,  to  £hew  you  the  perfect 
Efteem  I  have  for  you.  I  fliall  always  remember 
you  in  my  Prayers  ;  and  beg  you  would  fometimes 
remember  me  in  yours.  I  am,  with  the  greateft 
Regard, 


Tour  moft  obedient 
Humble  Servant, 

A  T  T  I  R  E  T. 

[*]  Here  follow  Fourteen  or  Fifteen  Pages  in  the  Original,  which 
treat  only  of  the  Author's  private  Affairs  or  of  the  Affairs  of  the 
MiHlon,  without  any  thing  relating  to  the  Emperor's  Garden  j  and 
are  therefore  omitted  by  the  Tranflator. 


D  E  F  O  R- 


DEFORMITY 

A    N 

ESSAY. 

By    W  I  L  L  1  A  M    H  A  T,   Efq. 


•    .      Te  confule ;  die  till  quit  fa  : 
— —  E  ccelo  defcendit  ywQj  0-ta.vrot. 

Juv.  Sat.  xi. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

TO  promote  the  Sale  of  this  Piece,  Mr. 
DODSLEY  was  for  dedicating  it  to  fome 
reigning  Toaft  ;  but  it  was  thought  more  for 
his  Imereft  to  fend  it  into  the  World,  with 
the  Motto  infcribed  on  the  Golden  Apple  ad- 
judged to  Venus  •,  for  then  a  Thoufand  God- 
defies  might  feize  it  as  their  own. 


D  E  DI- 


DEDICATION. 


DETVR    PVLCHRIORI. 


,TO    THE 

GREATEST    BEAVTY. 


r  93] 
DEFORMITY; 

A  N 

ESSAY. 


IT  is  offenfive  for  a  Man  to  fpeak  much  of  him- 
felf  ;  and  few  can  do  it  with  fo  good  a  Grace 
as  Montaigne.  I  wifh  I  could  ;  or  that  I  could 
be  half  fo  [0]  entertaining  or  inftructive.  My  Sub- 
je£,  however,  will  be  my  Apology  ;  and  I  am 
fure  it  will  draw  no  Envy  upon  me.  Bodily  De- 
formity is  viiible  to  every  Eye  ;  but  the  Effects  of 
it  are  known  to  very  few  j  intimately  known  to 
none,  but  thofe  who  feel  them  ;  and  they  general- 
ly are  not  inclined  to  reveal  them.  As  therefore  I  am 
i'urnifhed  with  the  neeefTary  Materials,  I  will  treat 
this  uncommon  Subject  at  large  -t  and  to  view  it  in 
a  philofophical  Light  is  a  Speculation  which  maybe 
ufeful  to  Perfons  fo  oddly  (I  will  not  fay  unhappi- 
ly) diftinguiflied  j  and  perhaps  not  unentertaining 
to  others. 

[a]  The  Marquis  of  Halifax,  in  a  Letter  to  Claries  Cctton,  Efq. 
who  tranflated  Montaigne" t  Eflays,  fays,  It  is  the  Book  in  the  World, 
with  which  he  is  beft  entertained  ;  and  that  Montaigne  did  not  write 
for  Pi-aife,  but  to  give  the  World  a  true  PiSure  of  himfelf  and  of 
Mankind, 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  be  fo  ingenious  as  Montaigne. ; 
but  it  is  in  my  Power  to  be  as  ingenuous.  I  may, 
with  the  fame  [£]  Naivite,  remove  the  Veil  from 
my  mental  as  well  as  perfonal  Imperfections  ;  and 
cxpofe  them  naked  to  the  World.  And  when  I 
have  thus  anatomized  myfelf,  I  hope  my  Heart  wi'l 
be  found  found  and  untainted,  and  my  Intentions 
honeft  and  fmcere. 

\c\Longlnu3  fays, -that  C&dlius  wrote  of  the  Sub- 
lime in  a  low  Way  :  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  [d]  Pope 
calls  Longinus  <A  the  great  Sublime  he  draws."  Let 
it  be  my  Ambition  to  imitate  Longlnus  in  Style  and 
Sentiment ;  and  like  C&ciliuSy  to  make  thefe  appear 
a  Contrail  to  my  Subject  ;  to  write  of  Deformity 
with  Beauty  j  and  by  a  finiflied  Piece  to  attone  for 
an  ill-turned  Perfon. 

If  any  Reader  imagines,  that  [*]  a  Print  of  me  in 
the  Frontifpiece  of  this  Work  would  givehim  a  clear- 
er Idea  of  the  Subject ;  I  have  no  Objection,  provid- 
ed he  will  be  at  the  Expence  of  engraving.  But,  for 
want  of  it,  let  him  know,  that  I  am  fcarce  five  Feet 
high  j  that  my  Back  was  bent  in  my  Mother's  Womb  ; 
and  that  in  Perfon  I  refemble  JEfop*  the  Prince  of 


[i]  Vtrt*  Na'i've,  an  Expreffion  of  Montaigne  ;  and  which  Fonle* 
futle  puts  into  his  Mouth  in  his  Dialogue  with  Socrates. 

[f]  In  the  Beginning  of  his  Treatife  on  the  Sublime. 

[</]  In  his  Efi'ay  on  Criticifm. 

[<r]  It  was  a  difobliging  Stroke  to  a  Lady  ;  but  it  was  faid  of  Made- 
moifelle  tie  Gcurnai,  that,  to  vindicate  her  Honour  from  Reflexion, 
fhe  need  only  prefix  her  Picture  t&  her  Book .  Central  DiBionary, 
mder  the  Word  (Gournai.) 

j  Orange* 
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Orange,  Maflial  Luxemburg^  Lord  Treafurer  Satif- 
bury,  Scarron,  and  Mr.  Pope ;  not  to  mention  Tlxr- 
fites  and  Richard  the  Third  ;  whom  I  do  not  claim 
as  Members  of  our  Society  :  [/]  the  firft  being  a 
Child  of  the  Poet's  Fancy  ;  thelaft  mifreprefented  by 
Hiftorians,  who  thought  they  muft  draw  the  Devil 
in  a  bad  Shape.  But  I  will  not  (on  this  Occafion)  ac- 
cept of  Richard's  Statue  from  the  Hand  of  any  Hif- 
torian,  or  even  of  Sbakefpear  himfelf ;  but  only  from 
that  of  his  fjf]own  Biographer,  who  tells  us  (and  he 
ought  to  know)  that  Richard  was  a  handibme  Mr.ii. 

As  I  have  the  greateft  Reafon  to  thank  God,  that 
I  was  born  in  this  Ifland,  and  enjoy  the  Bleffings  of 
his  Majefty's  Reign  ;  let  me  not  be  unthankful,  that 
I  was  not  born  in  Sparta  !  where  I  had  no  Iboner 
ieenthe  Light,  but  I  fhould  have  been  deprived  of  it; 
and  have  been  thrown,  as  a  ufelefs  Thing  [/6J,  into  a 
Cavern  by  Mount  Taygetus  !  Inhuman  Lycurgus  / 
thus  to  deftroy  your  own  Species  !  Surrounded  by 
the  Innocents,  whom  you  have  murdered,  may  I  not 
haunt  you  among  the  Shades  belowforthisBarbarity? 
That  it  was  ill  Policy,  the  glorious  Lift  of  Names, 
which  I  have  produced,  is  a  Proof ;  your  own  Age- 

[/  ]  7am  mala  Tfjerfiten  probibelat  firma  later et 
Quam  pulcbra  Nireus  cenfpicisndin  erat. 

Ov.  Ep.  ex  Ponto  xiii.  ver.  4. 

[g]  George  Buck,  Efq.  who,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Richard  the  Third, 
endeavours  to  reprefent  him  as  a  Prince  of  much  better  Shape  (botfi  of 
Body  and  Mind)  than  he  had  been  generally  efleemed.  And  Bifhop 
Hicolfon  calls  Buck  a  more  candid  Compofer  of  Annals  than  Sir  Tbnoias 
More.  See  his  Hiftaricai  Library, 
[l>]  See  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Lyeurgus, 

fious 
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Jttaus  confutes  your  Maxim  ;  and  I  hope  to  confute 
it  too  by  my  own  Behaviour.  Is  the  Carcafe  the 
better  Part  of  the  Man  ?  And  is  it  to  be  valued  by 
Weight,  like  that  of  Cattle  in  a  Market  ? 

Inftead  of  this  Lacedemonian  Severity,  thofe,  who 
had  the  Care  of  my  Infancy,  fell  into  another  Ex- 
treme ;  and,  out  of  Tendernefs,  tried  every  Art  to 
correct  the  Errors  of  Nature  j  but  in  vain  :  for  (as, 
I  think  it  is,  Mr.  Dryden  fays) 

God  did  not  make  his  Works  for  Man  to  mend. 

When  they  could  not  do  that,  they  endeavoured  to 
conceal  them  ;  and  taught  me  to  be  afhamed  of  my 
Perfon,  inftead  of  arming  me  with  true  Fortitude  to 
defpife  any  Ridicule  or  Contempt  of  it.  This  has 
caufed  me  much  Uneafinefs  in  my  younger  Days  ; 
and  it  required  many  Years  to  conquer  this  Weak- 
nefs.  Of  which  I  hope  now  there  are  but  little  Re- 
mains left.  This  ill  Management  gave  me  too  an 
infuperable  Bafhfulnefs  ;  and  although  I  have  pafled 
the  Courfe  of  my  whole  Life  among  the  better  Part 
of  Mankind,  I  have  always  felt  a  Reluctance  to 
produce  a  bad  Figure,  which  maybe  fome  Obftruc- 
tion  to  a  Man's  Advancement  in  the  World  j  but 
an  Advantage  in  retraining  his  Fondnefs  for  it. 

Unmerited  Reflexions  on  a  Man's  Perfon  are  hard 
of  Digeftion.  Men  of  Underftandinghave  felt  them. 
Even  Mr.  Pope  was  not  invulnerable  in  this  Part, 
For  when  the  Dunces  were  foiled  by  his  Writings, 

they 
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they  printed  a  Caricatura  of  his  Figure  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  this  ftung  him  more  than  a  better  An- 
fwer  ;  for  [»']  he  ranks  it  among  the  moft  atrocious 
Injuries.     I  never  in  my  Life  received  the  leaft  Af- 
front on  this  Head  from  any  Gentleman  I  ever  con- 
verfed  with  ;  or  from  any  one  who  had  the  leaft  Pre- 
tenfion  to  that  Name  :  for  I  fhould  be  a  Churl  in- 
deed, if  I  efteemed  as  fuch  any  little  innocent  Plea- 
fantry  of  a  Friend,   which  is  rather  an  Inftance  of 
fmcere  Kindnefs  and  Affection  ;  and  I  fhould  be  un- 
fit to  fit  at  Table  with  him,  ftiould  I  refenthis  Con- 
gratulations on  my  emerging  from  an  Eclipfe  of  a 
Surloin  of  Roaft-beef,  or  of  a  Bowl  of  Punch,  that 
flood  between  us.  But  the  Scene  changes  extremely 
when  I  get  into  a  Mob,   where  Infolence  grows  in 
Proportion,   as  the  Man  finks    in  Condition  ;  and 
where  I  canfcarce  pafs  without  hearing  fome  Affront. 
But  am  now  unmoved  with  that  Scurrility,  which 
ufed  to  affect  me  when  I  was  young.  The  Title  of 
Lord  I  never  much  valued  ;  and  now  I  entirely  de- 
fpife,  and  yet  they  will  force  it  upon  me  as  an  Ho- 
nour, which  they  have  a  Right  to  beftow,  and  which 
I  have  none  to  refufe.    This  Abufe  is  grown  into 
fuch  a  Habit  with  the  Rabble,  that  an  Irijh  Chair- 
man often  ufes  it,  when  he  afks  me  to  take  a  Chair  ; 
and  fometimes  a  Beggar,  when  he  demands  an  Alms. 

This  Difference  of  Behaviour  towards  me  hath 
given  me  the  ftrongeft  Idea  of  the  Force  of  Educa- 

[;]  In  his  Epiftle  to  Dr.  Arbutbnst  are  thefe  Lines : 
The  Morals  blacken'd,  when  the  Writings  'fcape, 
The  libel'd  Pcrfon,  and  the/>ifl«r'J  Shaft,  tec, 

VOL.  I.  H  ti9n  3 
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tion  ;  and  taught  me  to  fet  a  right  Value  upon  it.  It 
is  certainly  the  Stamp  of  a  Man's  Chara&er :  it  dif- 
tinguifties  the  bafe  from  the  valuable  Metal  ;  and  is 
the  Barrier  between  the  Mob  and  the  civilized  Part 
of  Mankind.     This    Ufage  hath  alfo  been  a  great 
Advantage   to  mej  for  it  hath  made  me  (like  [k] 
Horace)  fly  from  the  Vulgar  to  the  Company  and 
Converfation  of  my  Superiors,  where  I  am  fure  to 
be  eafy.  I  have  ever  enjoyed  it ;   and  though  I  want 
polite  Qualities  to  recommend  me,  I  cannot  fay  I 
was  ever  ill   received   by  them.     Moreover,  thefe 
Abufes  from  my  Inferiors  often  furnifli  me  with  ge- 
nerous Reflexions.     I  fometimes  recollect  the  Ex- 
preffion  of  Brutus  in  Shakefpear,    "  Your  IForels  pafs 
"  by  me  as  the  idle  Wind  which  I  regard  not  :"  at 
other  Times  a  Saying  (I  think)  of  Socrates-,  "  Shall 
"  I  be  angry  if  an  Afs  kick  at  me  ?  It  is  his  Nature 
"  fo  to  do  [/]."     But  perfonal  Reflexions  of  this 
kind  are  almoft  unknown  among  Perfons  of  high 
Rank.  It  muft  therefore  be  only  a  French  Romance, 
that  gave  rife  to  the  Report,  that  our  great  and  glo- 
rious Deliverer  once  called  Luxetnburg  crooked-back 
Fellow  ;   who  replied,  that  he  could  not  know  that 
he  was  fo,  for  he  had  never  feen  his  Back. 

When,  by  fome  uncommon  Accident,  I  have  been 
drawn  into  a  Country  Fair,  Cockpit,  Bear-garden, 
or  the  like  riotous  Afiemblies,  after  I  have  got  from 

[I]  Odi  prophanum  vulgus,  tc  arceo.     Od.  i.  1.  3. 

[/]  I  might  add  another  Bon  Mot  of  Socrates  ;  when  afked,  how  he 
could  bear  the  Noife  and  111- manners  of  Xantippt,  be  replied,  They 
that  live  in  a  trading  Street  are  not  diflurbed  at  the  Railage  of  Carts. 
See  the  Spectator,  No.  479. 

them, 
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them,  I  have  felt  the  Pleafure  of  one  efcaped  from 
the  Danger  of  a  Wreck  j  for  all  the  Time  I  am 
prefent,  I  confider  myfelf  as  liable  to  Affront,  with- 
out a  Power  of  flievving  any  Refentment  j  which 
would  expofe  me  to  ten- fold  Ridicule.  Nor  am  I 
formed  for  a  Mafquerade  ;  where  fuch  a  Figure 
would  foon  be  difcovered  ;  nor  efcape  Abufe  from 
the  lower  Clafs,  whom  the  Mafk  introduces  to  their 
Betters  ;  and  where  all  indulge  a  greater  Liberty 
of  Behaviour. 

I  always  had  an  Averfion  in  my  Childhood  to 
Dancing-mafters  ;  and  ftudied  all  Evafions  to  avoid 
their  LefTons,  when  they  were  forced  upon  me  ;  for 
I  was  ever  confcious  to  myfelf,  what  an  untoward 
Subject  they  had  to  work  on.  I  carried  this  a  little 
too  far  ;  and  have  fometimes  wiihed  I  had  facrificed 
a,  little  more  to  the  Graces.  The  Negle&  of  this 
has  left  behind  it  an  Aukwardnefs  in  fome  Part  of 
my  outward  Gefture  and  Behaviour;  and  I  am  fen- 
fible,  that  I  might,  by  Care  and  Habit,  have  cor- 
rected fome  Things  now  grown  inveterate  ;  and 
that,  from  a  natural  Diflike  to  Tjifles,  I  neglected 
fome  Forms  too  much. 

Bodily  Deformity  is  very  rare  ;  and  therefore  a 
Perfon  fo  diftinguiflied  muft  naturally  think,  that  he 
has  had  ill  Luck  in  a  Lottery,  where  there  are  above 
a  thoufand  Prizes  to  one  Blank.  Among  558  Gen- 
tlemen in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  am  the  only 
one  that  is  fo.  Thanks  to  my  worthy  Conftituents, 
who  never  objected  to  my  Perfon ,  and  I  hope  never 
Hz  to 
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t  j  give  them  caufeto  object  to  my  Behaviour.  They 
are  not  like  a  venal  Borough,  of  which  there  goes 
a  Story  ;  that,  though  they  never  took  Exceptions 
to  any  Man's  Character,  who  came  up  to  their 
Price  ;  yet  they  once  rejected  the  beft  Bidder,  be- 
caufe  he  was  a  Negroe. 

I  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  Member  of  the 
M  Ugly  Club  i  and  I  would  advife  thofe  Gentle- 
men to  meet  no  more  :  For  though  they  may  be  a 
very  ingenious  and  facetious  Society  j  yet  it  draws 
the  Eyes  of  the  World  too  much  upon  them,  and 
theirs  too  much  from  the  World.  For  who  would 
choofe  to  be  always  looking  at  bad  Pictures,  when 
there  is  fo  great  a  Collection  to  be  met  with  of  good 
ones,  efpecially  among  the  Fair  Sex  ;  who,  if  they 
will  not  admit  them  to  be  Intimates,  will  permit 
them  to  be  diftant  Admirers.  When  deformed  Per- 
fons  appear  together,  it  doubles  the  Ridicule,  be- 
caufe  of  the  Similitude  ;  as  it  does,  when  they  are 
feen  with  very  large  Perfons,  becaufe  of  the  Con- 
traft.  Let  them  therefore  call  Minerva  to  their 
Aid  in  both  Cafes. 

There  are  many  Great  and  Tall  Men,  with  whom 
I  (hall  always  efteetn  it  an  Honour  to  converfe  j  and 
though  their  Eyes  are  placed  in  a  much  higher  Par- 
allel, they  take  care  never  to  overlook  me  ;  and  are 
always  concerned,  if,  by  Chance,  they  happen  to 
ftrike  my  Hat  with  their  Elbow.  When  ftanding 
or  walking,  we  indeed  find  fome  Difficulty  in  the 

[«]  Speftator,  Numb.  17. 

Conver- 
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Converfation  ;  for  they  are  obliged  to  ftoop  down, 
as  in  fearch  of  a  Pin,  while  I  am  looking  up,  as 
if  taking  the  Height  of  a  Star  with  a  Quadrant. 
And  I  own  I  fometimes  ufe  a  little  Policy,  that  the 
Contraft  may  not  be  too  remarkable. 

General  0.  is  Brother  in  Blood  and  in  Worth  to 
one  of  the  greateft  and  beft  Men  of  the  Age  ;  and 
a  brave  Spirit  is  lodged  in  alargePerfon.  The  Man, 
who  flood  intrepid  by  his  Majefty's  Side  in  the  glori- 
ous Day  of  Dettingen^  and  afterwards  by  that  of  his 
Royal  Highnefs  in  the  more  unfortunate  one  of  Fon- 
tenay,  is  now  placed  at  the  Head  of  a  Troop  of 
Horfe  Grenadiers,  to  guard  that  Prince,  whom  he 
hath  fo  long  and  faithfully  ferved.  I  have  the  Ho- 
nour to  be  well  known  to  him  ;  and  I  once  accident- 
ally accompanied  him  to  feetheHorfes  of  his  Troop. 
I  never  was  more  humbled,  than  when  I  walked 
with  him  among  his  tall  Men,  made  ftill  taller  by 
their  Caps.  I  feemed  to  myfelf  a  Worm  and  no 
Man  ;  and  could  not  but  inwardly  grieve,  that, 
when  I  had  the  fame  Inclination  to  the  Service  of 
my  Country  and  Prince,  I  wanted  their  Strength 
to  perfom  it. — As  a  Member  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, I  fometimes  ufe  the  Precaution  to  place 
myfelf  at  fome  Diftancefrom  the  General,  though 
I  am  commonly  of  the  fame  Side  of  the  Houfe. 

Lord  D.  is  another  brave  Officer  at  the  Head  of 
one  of  his  Majefty's  Troops  of  Guards  ;  one  of  the 
talleft  of  his  Subjects  j  an  ancient  Peer  ;  an  able  Se- 
nator ;  and  (what  is  much  to  the  Honour  of  any 
H  3  Peer) 
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Peer)  a  ufeful  Magiftrate  in  the  Country.  I  am  al- 
ways proud  of  meeting  his  Lordfhip  at  the  Quarter 
Seffions  ;  but  I  always  take  Care  to  have  the  Chair- 
man atleaft  between  us  on  the  Bench,  that  it  may 
not  be  too  vifible  to  the  Country,  what  a  prodigious 
Difparity  there  is  in  every  Refpect  between  us. 

But  I  will  now  divide  my  Text,  in  order  to  dif- 
cufs  it  more  thoroughly  ;  and  will  confider  the  na- 
tural Confequences  of  Bodily  Deformity;  lirft,  how 
it  affedls  the  outward  Circumftances  ;  and  laftly, 
what  Turn  it  gives  to  the  Mind. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  Human  Frame,  being  warp- 
ed and  difproportioned,  is  leflfened  in  Strength  and 
Activity  j  and  rendered  lefs  fit  for  its  Functions. 
Scarron  had  invented  an  Engine  to  take  off  his  Hat ; 
and  I  wifti  I  could  invent  one  to  buckle  my  Shoe,  or 
to  take  up  a  Thing  from  the  Ground,  which  I  can 
fcarce  do  without  kneeling;  forl  can  bend  my  Body 
no  farther  than  it  is  bent  by  Nature.  For  this  Rea- 
fon,  when  Ladies  drop  a  Fan  or  Glove,  I  am  not 
the  firft  to  take  it  up  ;  and  often  reftrain  my  In- 
clination to  perform  thofe  little  Services,  rather  than 
expofe  my  Spider-like  Shape.  And  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  conftrued  as  Pride,  if  I  do  not  always  rife 
from  my  Seat  when  I  ought  ;  for  if  it  is  low,  I  find 
fome  Trouble  in  it ;  and  my  Center  of  Gravity  is  fo 
ill  placed,  that  I  am  often  like  to  fall  back.  Things, 
hanging  within  the  Reach  of  others,  are  out  of  mine. 
And  what  they  can  execute  with  Eafe,  I  want 
Strength  to  perform.  I  am  in  Danger  of  being 

trampled 
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trampled  upon,  or  ftifled  in  a  Crowd  ;  where  my 
Back  is  a  convenient  Lodgment  for  the  Elbow  of 
any  tall  Perfon  that  is  near.  I  can  fee  nothing  j  and 
my  whole  Employment  is  to  guard  my  Perfon.  I 
have  forborn  to  attend  his  Majefty  in  the  Houfe  of 
Peers,  fince  I  was  like  to  be  fqueezed  to  death  there 
againft  the  Wall.  I  would  willingly  come  thither 
when  his  Majefty  commands,  but  he  is  too  gracious 
to  expect  Impoffibilities.  BefiJes,  when  I  get  in,  I 
can  never  have  the  Pleafure  of  feeing,  on  the  Throne, 
one  of  the  beft  Princes,  who  ever  fat  on  it.  Thefe 
and  many  others  are  the  Inconveniences  continually 
attending  a  Figure  like  mine.  They  may  appear  grie- 
vous to  Perfons  not  ufed  to  them  ;  but  they  grow 
eafier  by  Habit ;  and  though  they  may  a  little  difturb, 
they  are  not  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  Happinefs  of 
Life  ;  of  which,  at  an  Average,  I  have  enjoyed  as 
great  a  Share  as  moft  Men.  And  perhaps  one 
Proof  of  it  may  be  my  writing  thisEflay;  not  intend- 
ed as  a  Complaint  againft  Providence  for  my  Lot,  but 
as  an  innocent  Amufement  to  myfelf  and  others. 

I  cannot  tell  what  Effect  Deformity  may  have  on 
the  Health  ;  but  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  as  the 
inward  Parts  of  the  Body  muft,  in  fome  meafure^ 
comply  with  the  outward  Mould  j  the  Form  of  the 
latter  being  irregular,  the  firft  cannot  be  fo  well 
placed  and  difpofed  to  perform  their  Functions;  and 
that  generally  deformed  Perfons  would  not  be  healthy 
or  long-lived.  But  this  is  a  Queftion  beft  deter- 
mined by  Facts  ;  and  in  this  Cafe  the  Inftances  are 
too  few,  or  uaobferved,  to  draw  a  general  Conclu- 
H  4  fion 
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fion  from  them.  And  Health  is,  more  than  is  com- 
monly thought,  in  a  Man's  own  Power  ;  and  the 
Reward  of  Temperance,  more  than  the  Effect  of 
Conftitution  ;  which  makes  it  ftill  more  difficult  to 
pafs  a  Judgment.  JEfop  could  not  be  young  when  he 
died  ;  and  might  have  lived  longer,  if  he  had  not 
been  murdered  at  Delphi.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
fcarce  pafled  the  Meridian  of  Life  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Luxemburg  died  about  the  Age  of  fixty-feven. 
The  Lord  Treafurer  Burleigl  (the  Honour  of  whofe 
Company  I  claim  on  the  Authority  of  [»]  0/born) 
lived  to  feventy-eight ;  but  his  Son  the  Earl  of  Sa- 
lt/bury^ who  died  about  fifteen  Years  after  him,  could 
not  reach  near  that  Age.  I  have  heard  (but  know 
not  if  it  is  true)  that  Mr.  Pope's  Father  was  deform- 
ed, and  he  lived  to  feventy-five ;  whereas  the  Son 
died  in  middle  Age ;  if  he  may  be  faid  to  die,  whofe 
Works  are  immortal.  My  Father  was  not  deform- 
ed, but  a&ive,  and  my  Mother  a  celebrated 
Beauty  ;  and  I,  that  am  fo  unlike  them,  have  lived 
to  a  greater  Age  ;  and  daily  fee  my  Acquaintance, 
cf  a  ftronger  Frame,  quitting  the  Stage  before  me. 

But  I  leave  it  to  better  Naturalifts  to  determine, 
whether  Deformity, abftra&edly  confidered,  is  preju- 
dicial to  Health  ;  for  in  its  Confequences,  I  believe, 
it  is  moft  commonly  an  Advantage.  Deformed  Per- 
fons  hav*  a  lefs  Share  of  Strength  than  others,  and 
therefore  (hould  naturally  be  more  careful  to  preferve 
it  ;  and  as  Temperance  is  the  great  Prefervative  of 
Health,  it  may  incline  them  to  be  more  temperate. 

[n]  See  Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  ^EUmbttb,  by  Francis  Ojbcrn,  Efq. 
2  I  have 
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I  have  Reafon  to  think  that  my  own  weak  Frame  and 
Conftitution  have  prolonged  my  Life  to  this  prefent 
Date.  But  I  fhould  impofe  upon  my  Reader,  and 
affront  Heaven,  if  I  afcribed  that  to  Virtue,  which 
took  its  Rife  from  Neceflity.  Being  of  a  confump- 
tive  Difpofition,  I  was  alarmed,  when  young,  with 
frequent  fpitting  of  Blood  ;  this  made  me  abftain 
from  Wine,  and  all  firong  Liquors,  which  I  have 
now  done  for  near  thirty  Years.  But 

(Inddit  In  Scyllam  cupiens  vitare  Caryldim.) 

By  this  I  fell  into  another  Misfortune;  and  the  Stone 
was  the  Confequence  of  my  drinking  raw  Water  ; 
but  Care  and  Perfeverance,  with  Abflinence,  have  fo 
far  fubdued  that  Diftemper,  that  at  prefent  it  is  but 
little  Interruption  to  my  Eafe  or  Happinefs.     And 
weak  as  I  am,  I  daily  fee  many   dying  before  me, 
who  were  defigned  by  Nature  for  a  much  longer 
Life.     And  I  cannot  but  lament,  that  the  Genera- 
lity of  Mankind  fo  wantonly  throw  away  Health 
(without  which  [0]  Life  is  not  Life)  when  it  is  fo 
much  in  their  own  Power  to  preferve  it.     If  every 
Virtue  in  its  Confequence  is  its  own  Reward,  Tem- 
perance is  eminently  fo  ;  and  every  one  immediately 
feels  its  good  Effect.  And  I  am  perfuaded  that  many 
might  arrive  at  Cornaro's  Age,  if  they  did  but  follow 
his  Example.     On  thinking  upon    this  Subject,  I 
have  adopted  many  Maxims,  which  to  the  World 
will  feem  Paradoxes  ;  as  certain  true  Geographical 
Theorems  do  to  thofe,  who  are  unacquainted  with 

f»J  Nan  eft  v'tvtrt,  fedva/ere,  W/a.— Mart,  1,  vi.  Ep.  70. 

the 
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the  Globe.  I  hold  as  Articles  of  Faith  (but  which 
may  be  condemned  as  Herefies  in  many  a  General 
Council  aflembled  about  a  large  Table)  that  the 
Itnalleft  Liquors  are  beft  :  That  there  never  was  a 
good  Bowl  of  Punch  ;  nor  a  good  Bottle  of  Cham- 
paign, Burgundy,  or  Claret :  That  the  beft  Dinner 
is  one  Difh  :  That  an  Entertainment  grows  worfe 
in  proportion  as  the  Number  of  Difhes  increafe  : 
That  a  Faft  is  better  than  a  Lord  Mayor's  Feaft  : 
That  no  Conoifleur  ever  underftood  good  Eating  : 
That  no  Minifter  of  State  or  Ambaffador  ever  gave 
a  good  Entertainment :  No  King  ever  fate  down  to 
a  good  Table  :  And  that  the  Peafant  fares  better 
than  the  Prince,  &c.  Being  infpired  with  fuch  Sen- 
timents, what  Wonder  is  it,  if  I  fometimes  break 
out  into  fuch  Ejaculations.  O  Temperance  !  Thou 
Goddefs  moft  worthy  to  be  adored  !  Thou  Patro- 
nefs  of  Health  !  Thou  Protector  of  Beauty  !  Thou 
Prolonger  of  Life  !  Thou  Infurer  of  Pleafure  ! 
Thou  Promoter  of  Bufmefs  !  Thou  Guardian  of  the 
Perfon  !  Thou  Prefcrver  of  the  Underftanding  ! 
Thou  Parent  of  every  intellectual  Improvement, 
and  of  every  moral  Virtue  ! 

Another  great  Prefervative  of  Health  is,  moderate 
Exercife  j  which  few  deformed  Perfons  can  want 
Strength  to  perform.  I  ever  chofe  long  Journies, 
and  they  have  been  fatiguing  to  me  ;  but  I  never 
found  myfelf  worfe  for  Fatigue.  And  (before  I  was 
troubled  with  the  Stone)  I  have,  on  Occaflon,  rode 
fifty  Miles  in  a  Day ;  or  walked  near  Twenty.  And, 
though  now  flow  in  my  Motions,  I  can  be  on  my 

Feer 
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Teet  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Day  ;  and  cannot  be 
faid  to  lead  a  fedentary  Life.    As  a  deformed  Perfon 
is  not  formed  for  violent  Exercife,  he  is  lefs  liable  to 
fuch  Dilbrders  as  are  the  natural  Confequence  of  it. 
He  will  alfo  efcape  many  Accidents,  to  which  Men 
of  athletic  Make,  and  who  glory  in  their  Strength, 
are  always  expofing  themfelves  to  make  Trial  and 
Proof  of  it.     If  he  cannot  carry  an  Ox,  like  Milo^ 
he  will  not,  like  Milo,  be  hand-cuffed  in  the  Oak, 
by  attempting  to  rend  it.     Ke  will  not  be  the  Man 
that  (hall  ride  from  London  to  York  in  a  Day,  or  to 
Wind/or  in  an  Hour  for  a  Wager ;  or  that  fliall  be 
perpetually  performing  furprifing  long  Journies  in  a 
furprifing  (hort  Time,  for  no  earthly  Bufinefs,  but 
the  Pleafure  of  relating  them.  Confcious  of  his  own 
Weaknefs,  he  will  be  cautious  of  running  into  Places 
or  Occafions  of  Danger.     I  deny  myfelf  fome  En- 
tertainments, rather  than  venture   into  a  Crowd, 
knowing  how  unequal  I  am  to  a  Struggle  in  it;  and, 
if  any  fudden  Quarrel fliould  arife,  how. ill  I  am  qua- 
lifted  for  fuch  an  Encounter.     One  Blow  from  a 
Slack  or  Brotighton  would  infallibly  confign  me  over 
to  Charon.  Nature  too  calls  on  deformed  Perfons  to 
be  careful  not  to  offer  fuch  Affronts,  as  may  call  them 
forth  into  the  Field  of  falfe  Honour,  where  they  can- 
not acquit  themfelves  well  for  want  of  Strength  and 
Agility  ;  and   they  are  fecurer  from  fuch  Affronts 
themfelves  ;  fince  others  will  confider  the  little  Cre- 
dit they  will  gain,  by  compelling  them  to  appear  on 
that  Scene.  On  the  whole  I  conclude,  that  Defor- 
mity is  a  Protection  to  a  Man's  Health  and  Perfon  ; 

which 
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which  (ftrange  as  it  may  appear)  are  better  defend- 
ed by  Feeblenefs  than  Strength.    • 

Let  me  now  confider  the  Influence  of  Bodily  De- 
formity on  a  Man's  Fortune.  Among  the  lower 
Clafs,  he  is  cut  off  from  many  Profeffions  and  Em- 
ployments. He  cannot  be  a  Soldier,  he  is  under 
Standard  ;  he  cannot  be  a  Sailor,  he  wants  Activity 
to  climb  the  Rigging  ;  he  cannot  be  a  Chairman  or 
Porter,  he  wants  Strength  to  bear  the  Burthen.  In 
higher  Life,  he  is  ill  qualified  for  a  Lawyer,  he  can 
fcarce  be  feen  over  the  Bar  ;  for  a  Divine,  he  may 
drop  from  his  HafTock  out  of  Sight  in  his  Pulpit. 
The  Improvement  of  his  Mind  is  his  proper  Province; 
and  his  Bufmefs  only  fuch  as  depends  on  Ingenuity. 
If  he  cannot  be  a  Dancing-mafter  toadjuft  the  Heels, 
he  maybe  a  School-mafter  to  inftrucT:  the  Head.  He 
cannot  be  a  graceful  Actor  on  the  Stage ;  but  he 
may  produce  a  good  Play.  He  would  appear  ill  as 
a  Herald  in  a  Procefiion  ;  but  may  pafs  as  a  Mer- 
chant on  the  Exchange.  He  cannot  undergo  the 
Fatigue  of  the  Campaign  ;  but  he  may  advife  the 
Operations  of  it.  He  is  defigned  by  Nature,  rather 
to  fleep  on  Parnaffusy  than  to  defcend  on  the  Plains 
of  Elis.  He  cannot  be  crowned  at  the  Olympic 
Games ;  but  may  be  the  Pindar  to  celebrate  them. 
He  can  acquire  no  Glory  by  the  Sword  ;  but  he 
may  by  the  Pen  ;  and  may  grow  famous  by  only 
relating  thofe  Exploits,  which  are  beyond  his  Power 
to  imitate. 

Lord  Bacon  (that  extenfive  and  penetrating  Ge- 
nius, who  pointed  out  every  Part  of  Nature  for  Ex- 
amination) 
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amination)  in  his  Eflay  on  Deformity  fays,  "  that, 
"  in  their  Superiors,  it  quencheth  Jealoufy  towards 
«'  them,  as  Perfons  that  they  think  they  may  at 
"  Pleafure  defpife  ;  and  it  layeth  their  Competitors 
**  and  Emulators  afleep,  as  never  believing  they 
"  (hould  be  in  a  Poflibility  of  Advancement,  till 
*4  they  fee  them  in  Pofleflion."  But  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted,  whether  this  is  not  more  than  counterbal- 
lanced  by  the  Contempt  of  the  World,  which  it  re- 
quires no  mean  Parts  to  conquer.  For  if  (as  I  have 
fomewhere  read)  a  good  Perfon  is  a  Letter  of  Re- 
commendation, Deformity  muft  be  an  ObftnuSlion 
in  the  Way  to  Favour.  In  this  refpect,  therefore, 
deformed  Perfons  fet  out  in  the  World  to  a  Diiatl- 
vantage,  and  they  muft  firft  furmount  the  Prejudices 
of  Mankind  before  they  can  be  upon  a  Par  with 
others.  And  muft  obtain,  by  a  Courfe  of  Behaviour, 
that  Regard,  which  is  paid  to  Beauty  at  firft  Sight. 
When  this  Point  is  once  gained,  the  Tables  are 
turned,  and  then  the  Game  goes  in  their  Favour  ; 
for  others,  fenfible  of  their  Injuftice  to  them,  no 
fooner  find  them  better  than  they  expected,  than  they 
believe  them  better  than  they  are  ;  whereas  in  the 
beautiful  Perfon,  they  fometimes  find  themfelves  im- 
pofed  upon,  and  are  angry  that  they  have  worfhiped 
only  a  painted  Idol.  For  (again  take  Lord  Bacon's 
Words)  [/»]  "  neither  is  it  almoft  feen,  that  very 
"  beautiful  Perfons  are  otherwife  of  great  Virtue  : 
<c  they  prove  accomplifhed,  but  not  of  great  Spirit  ; 
"  and  ftudy  rather  Behaviour  than  Virtue.  Whereas 
"  [q}  deformed  Perfons,  ifihey  be  of  Spirit,  will  free 
[p  ]  His  Eflay  on  Beauty.  [j\  His  Eflay  on  Deformity. 

"  themfelves 
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"  themfelves  from  Scorn,  which  muft  be  either  by 
"  Virtue  or  Malice  ;  and  therefore  let  it  not  be 
"  marvelled,  if  they  fomerimes  prove  excellent  Per- 
"  funs,  as  was  Agefilaus^  danger  the  Son  of  Solomon* 
4t  Efop)  Gafca  Prefident  of  Peru  j  and  Socrates  may 
44  likewife  go  amongft  them,  with  others."  Nay, 
he  fays,  "  in  a  great  Wit  Deformity  is  an  Advan- 
41  tage  to  Rifmg."  And,  [q]  in  another  Part  of  his 
Works,  "that  they,  who,  by  Accident,  havefome 
44  inevitable  and  indelible  Mark  on  their  Perfons  or 
44  Fortunes,  as  deformed  Perfons,  Baftards,  fcfr.  if 
"  they  want  not  Virtue,  generally  prove  fortunate." 

QJborn,  in  his  Hijlorical  Memoirs  of  ®>ueen  Eliza- 
betb^  informs,  us,  that 4<  fhe  chofe  the  goodlieft  Per- 
44  fons  for  her  Houfehold  Servants ;  but  in  her  Coun- 
41  fellors  did  not  put  by  Sufficiency,  f hough  accom- 
"  panted  with  a  crooked  Perfon  j  as  it  chanced  in  a 
44  [r]  Father  and  a  Son  of  the  Cecils,  both  incom- 
"  parable  for  Prudence."  It  is  well  known  the 
Queen  would  make  the  Father  (Burleigh]  fit  in  her 
Prefence  ;  telling  him,  that  file  did  not  ufe  him  for 
his  Legs,  but  Head.  But  the  Son  (afterwards  Lord 
Treafurer  and  Earl  of  Salijbury)  was  not  fo  civilly 
treated  by  the  Populace ;  and  is  an  Inftance,  not  only 
that  Envy  purfues  a  great  Man,  but  that  the  higheft 
Poft  cannot  redeem  a  deformed  one  from  Contempt ; 
it  attends  him  like  his  Shadow,  and  like  that  too  is 
ever  reminding  him  of  his  ill  Figure  j  which  is  often 

[y ]  De  Augmenth  Seientiarum,  1.  viii.  c.  z. 

[rj  I  fuppofe  what  Cambdin  fays  of  Lord  Burltiglt'i  comely  and 
pleating  Afptft,  relates  to  his  Countenance  only, 

objected 
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objected'  for  want  of  real  Crimes.  For  the  fame 
Writer  [j]  fays  of  the  fame  great  Man  j  "that  the 
*'  Misfortunes  accompanying  htm  from  his  Birrh  did 
*'  not  a  little  add  to  that  Cloud  of  Detraction,  that 
"  fell  upon  all  that  he  faid  or  did  ;  a  Mulct  in  Na- 
<c  ture,  like  an  Optick  Spectacle,  muhiplyingmuch 
ct  in  the  Sight  of  the  People  the  Apparitions  of  111." 
Nor  was  this  Contempt  buried  with  him  :  it  tram- 
pled on  his  Afties,  and  infulted  his  Grave ;  as  ap- 
pears by  an  Epitaph,  which  OJborn  cites,  as  void  of 
Wit,  as  it  is  full  of  Scurrility;  in  one  Line  of  which 
there  is  an  Epithet,  not  fo  elegant,  as  defcriptive 
of  his  Perfon,  viz.  "  Little  Bojfive  Robin,  that  was 
fo  great." 

Such  Contempt  in  general,  joined  with  the  Ridi- 
cule of  the  Vulgar,  is  another  certain  Confequence 
of  bodily  Deformity.  For  Men  naturally  defpife 
what  appears  lefs  beautiful  or  ufeful  j  and  their  Pride 
is  gratified,  when  they  fee  fuch  Foils  to  their  own 
Perfons.  it  is  this  Senfe  of  Superiority,  which  is 
teftified  by  Laughter  in  the  lower  Sort ;  while  their 
Betters,  who  know  how  little  any  Man  whatfoever 
hath  to  boaft  of,  are  reftrained  by  good  Senfe  and 
good  Breeding  from  fuch  an  Infult.  But  it  is  not 
cafy  to  fay  why  one  Species  of  Deformity  fhould  be 
more  ridiculous  than  another,  or  why  the  Mob 
Ihould  be  more  merry  with  a  crooked  Man,  than  one 
that  is  deaf,  lame,  fquinting,  or  purblind.  Or  why 
fhould  they  back-bite  me  ( if  I  may  ufe  the  Expreflion) 
to  my  Face,  and  not  laugh  at  my  Face  itfelf  for  be- 
ing harrowed  by  the  Small  Pox  ?  It  is  a  Back  ia 
[ij  Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  King  Jamtt, 

Alto 
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Alto  Relievo  that  bears  all  the  Ridicule  ;  though ' 
one  would  think  a  prominent  Belly  a  more  reafon- 
able  Object  of  it  ;  fince  the  laft  is  generally  the  Ef- 
fecT:  of  Intemperance,  and  of  a  Man's  own  Creati- 
on. Socrates  was  ugly,  but  not  contemned  ;  and 
[t]  Pbilopaemcn  of  very  mean  Appearance,  and 
though  contemned  on  that  Account,  not  ridiculed  ; 
for  [u]  Montaigne  fays,  "  ill  Features  are  but  a  fu- 
*v  perfkial  Uglinefs,  and  of  little  Certainty  in  the 
"  Opinion  of  Men  ;  but  a  Deformity  of  Limbs  is 
*'  more  fubftantial,  and  ftrilces  deeper  in."  As  it 
is  more  uncommon,  it  is  more  remarkable ;  and 
that,  perhaps,  is  the  true  Reafon,  why  it  is  more 
irdiculed  by  the  Vulgar. 

Since  this  is  the  Cafe,  I  appeal  to  my  Fraternity, 
whether  it  is  not  found  Policy  to  ufe  Stratagem  to 
guard  againft  their  Attacks  as  much  as  maybe ;  and, 
fince  they  are  deceived  by  outward  Appearances,  to 
call  in  the  Aid  of  the  Taylor,  to  prefent  them  with 
better  Shapes  than  Nature  has  beftowed.  Againft 
fo'  unfair  an  Adverfary  fuch  Fraud  is  juftifiable  ; 
though  I  do  not  approve  of  it  in  general.  When  I 
was  a  Child,  I  was  drawn  like  a  Cupid,  with  a  Bow 
and  Arrow  in  my  Hands,  and  a  Quiver  on  my 
Shoulder;  I  afterwards  thought  this  an  Abufe,  which 
cught  to  be  corrected ;  and,  when  I  fate  for  my  Picture, 

[A]  Coming  to  an  Inn,  where  he  was  expefted,  before  his  Atten- 
dants, theM'firefs  of  the  Houfe,  feeing  a  plain  Ferfon,  of  very  mean 
Afpeft,  ordered  him  to  affift  in  getting  things  ready  for  Pbiloptemtn. 
His  Attendants  finding  him  fo  employed,  he  told  them,  he  was  thea 
jaymg  the  Tribute  of  his  Uglinefs.  Plutarch, 

[*]  In  his  EfiVy  on  Phyfiognomy. 

fome 
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fome  Years  ago,  I  infifted  on  being  drawn  as  I  am, 
and  that  the  ftrong  Marks  of  the  Small  Pox  might 
appear  in  my  Face  ;  for  I  did  not  choofe  to  colour 
over  a  Lye.  The  Painter  faid,  he  never  was  al- 
lowed fuch  Liberty  before  ;  and  I  advifed  him,  if  he  . 
hoped  to  be  in  vogue,  never  to  aflume  it  again  :  for 
Flatterers  fucceed  beft  rn  the  World  ;  and  of  Flat- 
terers, Painters  are  the  leaft  liable  to  be  detected 
by  thofe  they  flatter.  Nor  are  the  Ladies  the  only 
Perfons  concerned  for  their  Looks.  "  [*•]  Alexander 
*c  chofe  to  have  his  Picture  drawn  by  Apelles,  and 
"  his  Statue  formed  by  Lyjippus.  And  the  Spartan 
"  Agefilaus  (confcious  of  his  ill  Figure)  would  never 
"  fuffer  any  Picture  or  Statue  of  him  to  be  taken. 
"  He  was  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  Perfons  of  his 
"  Age  both  for  civil  and  military  Virtues,  infomuch, 
"  that  he  juftly  acquired  the  Appellation  of  Agefilaus 
"  the  Great.  But  though  Nature  had  been  uncom- 
"  monly  liberal  to  him  in  the  noble  Endowments  of 
"  the  Mind,  {he  had  treated  him  very  unfavourably 
"  in  thofe  of  the  Body.  He  was  remarkably  low  of 
"  Stature ;  had  one  Leg  fhorter  than  the  other ;  and 
"  fo  very  defpicable  a  Countenance,  that  he  never 
"  failed  of  raifmg  Contempt  in  thofe,  who  were  un- 
"  acquainted  with  his  moral  and  intellectual  Excel- 
"  lencies.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  he  was 
**  unwilling  to  be  delivered  down  to  Pofterity  under 
"  the  Difadvantages  of  fo  unpromifing  a  Figure."  I 

[xj  Edifto  vetuit,  ne  quis  fe,  prater  Apellen, 
Pingeret,  aut  alius  Lyfippo  duceret  zra 
Fcrtis  Alexandri  vultum  fimulantia.—  Her.  Ef.  i,  1.  z. 
See  too  Cicero's  celebrated  Epiftle  to  Lucceius. 

VOL.  I.  I  havre 
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have  given  the  [y]Wordsof  alate  very  elegant  Trarr- 
flation  of  Cicero's  Letters. — On  the  whole,  I  could 
wifli,  that  Mankind  would  be  more  candid  and 
friendly  with  us ;  and  inftead  of  ridiculing  adiftorted 
Perfcn,  would  rally  the  Irregularities  of  the  Mind, 
which,  generally,  are  as  viable  as  thofe  of  the  Per- 
fon ;  but,  being  more  common,  they  pafs  with  little 
Notice  as  well  in  high  as  low  Life,  [z]  Maecenas 
would  laugh  at  any  Irregularity  in  Horace's  Drefs, 
but  not  at  any  Caprice  in  his  Behaviour,  becaufe  it 
was  common  and  fafhionable  ;  fo  a  Man's  Perfon, 
which  is  the  Drefs  of  his  Soul,  only  is  ridiculed, 
while  the  vicious  Qualities  of  it  efcape. — Let  me  add, 
that  if  ridiculing  another's  Perfon  is  in  no  Cafe  to  be 
juftified,  the  ill  Treatment  of  it  muft  be  highly  cri- 
minal :  what  then  muft  we  think  of  Balbus,  a  Ro- 
man Quaeftor  in  Spain,  who  wantonly  expofed  to 
wild  Beafts  a  certain  noted  Auctioneer  at  Seville^  for 
noother  Reafon,  but  becaufe  he  was  deformed.  This 
is  related  in  a  [<z]  Letter  to  Cicero  by  Afinius  PcHia, 
the  moft  accomplifhed  Gentleman  of  that  Age ;  who 
calls  Balbus  a  Monfter  for  this  and  other  AcTrs  of  Bar- 

\y\  From  the  Trauflation,  and  Notes,  of  the  Epiftle  1  have  men- 
tioned. 

[z]  Si  curtatus  imequali  tonfore  capillos 
Occurrit,  rides  ;  fi  forte  fubucula  pexae 
Trita  fubeft  tunicas,  vel  fi  toga  diffidet  impar, 
Rides ;  quid,  mea  cum  pugnat  fententia  fecum  ? 
Quod  petiit,  fpernit ;  repetit  quod  nuper  omlfit  ? 
^Eftuat,  et  vitae  difconvenit  ordine  tote  ? 
r  Diruir,  sedificat,  mutat  quadrat^  rotundis  ? 

lafanire  putas  folennia  me  j  neque  rides. 
[«]  The  yth  of  the  i5tli  Book  in  the  Traaflation— -  the  2  $4 
«f  the  zoth  in  the  Original, 

barity. 
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barity.  I  am  glad  he  has  preferved  the  Memory  of 
this  poor  Man,  whom  I  here  confecrate  to  Fame  ; 
and  place  foremoft  in  the  glorious  Lift  of  our  Martyrs. 

I  will  now  follow  Lord  Bacon  as  my  Guide,  in 
tracin^out  fuch  Paflions  and  Affections,  as  moft  na- 
turally refult  from  Deformity  :  for  he  fays,  "  There 
"  certainly  is  a  Confent  between  the  Body  and  the 
**  Mind  ;  and  where  Nature  erreth  in  the  one,  fhe 
"  ventureth  in  the  other ;  and  therefore  Deformity 
"  may  be  beft  confidered,  in  this  refpect,  as  a  Caufe 
"  which  feldom  fails  of  the  Effect,  and  not  as  a 
"Sign,  which  is  more  deceivable  ;  for  as  there  is 
«e  an  Election  in  Man  touching  the  Frame  of  his 
"Mind,  the  Stars  of  natural  Inclination  are  fome- 
"  times  eclipfed  by  the  Sun  of  Difcipline  and  Virtue." 

He  begins  with  faying,  that  u  deformed  Perfons 
"  are  commonly  even  with  Nature  ;  for  as  Nature 
"  hath  done  ill  by  them,  fo  do  they  by  Nature,  be- 
*'  ing  for  the  moft  part  (as  the  Scripture  faith)  void 
"  of  natural  Affeftivn"  I  can  neither  find  out  this 
Paflage  in  Scripture,  nor  the  Reafon  of  it  ;  nor  can 
I  give  my  Aflent  or  Negative  to  aPropofition,till  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  Terms  of  it.  If  by  na- 
tural Affection  is  here  meant  univerfal  Benevolence, 
and  Deformity  necefTarily  implies  a  Want  of  it,  a 
deformed  Perfon  muft  then  be  a  complete  Monfter. 
But  however  common  the  Cafe  may  be,  my  own 
Senfations  inform  me,  that  it  is  not  univerfally  true. 
If,  by  natural  Affection,  is  meant  a  partial  Regard 
for  Individuals  j  I  believe  the  Remark  is  judicious, 
I  2  and 
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and  founded  in  human  Nature.  Deformed  Perfons 
are  defpifed,  ridiculed,  and  ill-treated  by  others  ;  are 
feldom  Favourites,  and  commonly  moft  neglected  by 
Parents,  Guardians,  and  Relations  ;  and  therefore, 
as  they  are  not  indebted  for  much  Fondnefs,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  they  repay  but  little.  It  is  the  Command 
of  Scripture,  Not  to  fet  our  Affettionson  Things  below  : 
it  is  the  Voice  of  Reafon,  not  to  overvalue  what  we 
muft  foon  part  with  ;  and  therefore,  to  be  fo  fond  of 
others,  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear  the  Abfence,  or  to 
.furvive  tliem,  is  neither  a  religious  nor  moral  Duty  ; 
but  achiluifh  and  womanifh  Weaknefs  :  And  I  muft 
congratulate  deformed  Perfons,  who,  by  Example, 
arc  early  taught  another  Leflbn.  And  I  will  now  lay 
open  my  own  Heart  to  the  Reader,  that  he  may 
judge,  if  Lord  Bacon's  Pofition  is  verified  in  me. 

I  hope  it  proceeds  not  from  a  Malignity  of  Heart  ; 
but  I  never  am  much  affected  with  the  common  Ac- 
cidents of  Life,  whether  they  befall  myfelf  or  others. 
I  am  little  moved  when  I  hear  of  Death,  Lofs,  or 
Misfortune  ;  I  think  the  Cafe  is  common, 

(  E^J  Tritusy  62*  e  media  fortunes  dufius  acervo  :) 

And  as  it  is  always  likely  to  happen,  I  am  not  fur- 
prifed  when  it  does.  If  I  fee  a  Perfon  cry  or  beat  his 
Breaft  on  any  .fuch  Occafion,  I  cannot  bear  him 
Company,  but  am  not  a  Democritus  to  laugh  at  his 
Folly.  I  read  of  Battles  and  Fields  covered  with 
Slain  j  of  Cities  deftroyed  by  Sword,  Famine,  Pefti- 
lence,  and  Earthquake  ;  I  do  not  flied  a  Tear  :  I 


fuppofe 
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fuppofe  it  is,  becaufe  they  are  the  ufual  Storms,  to 
which  the  Human  Species  are  expofed,  proceeding 
from  the  juft  Judgments  of  God,  or  the  miftaken 
and  falfe  Principles  of  Rulers.  I  read  of  Perfecuti- 
ons,  Tortures,  Murders,  Maflacres  ;  my  Com- 
panion for  the  Sufferers  are  great,  but  my  Tears  are 
flopped  by  Refentment  and  Indignation  againft  the 
Contrivers  and  Perpetrators  of  iuch  horrid  Actions. 
But  there  are  many  Things  that  bring  Tears  into 
my  Eyes,  whether  I  will  or  no  ;  and  when  I  reflecl, 
I  am  often  at  a  lofs  in  fearching  out  the  fecret  Source 
from  whence  they  flow.  What  makes  me  weep 
(for  weep  I  do)  when  I  read  of  Virtue  or  Innocence 
in  Diftrefs  ;  of  a  good  Man  helplefs  and  forfaken, 
unmoved  by  the  greateft  Infults  and  Cruelties  ;  or 
courageoufly  fupporting  himfelf  againft  Oppreffion  in 
the  Article  of  Death  ?  I  fuppofe  it  is,  to  fee  Vice 
triumphant,  and  Virtue  foill  rewarded  in  this  Life. 
May  I  judge  by  myfelf,  I  fhould  imagine,  that  few 
fincere  Chriftians  could  read  the  Sufferings  of  their 
Saviour,  or  Englijhmen  thofe  of  a  Cranmer,  Ridley^ 
or  Latlmer^  without  Tears;  the  firft  dying  to  eftab- 
lifh  his  Religion,  the  laft  to  refcue  it  from  Corrup- 
tion. When  I  read  of  [c ]  Regulus  returning  to  Tor- 

[c]  Donee  labantes  confilio  patres 

Firir.aret  auftor  nunquam  alias  dato 
Interque  moerentes  amicos 

Egregius  properaret  exul. 
Atqui  fciebat  quas  fibi  barbarus 
Tortor  pararet :  .  tamcn 

Dimovit  obftantes  propinquos, 
Et  populum  rediUs  morantem. 

Hor.  CM.  v.  1.  3, 

J  3  ment, 
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mcnt,  and  [d]  John  of  France  to  Imprifonmenr, 
againft  thePerfuafion  of  Friends,  to  keep  Faith  with 
their  Enemies ;  I  weep  to  think,  there  is  fcarce  an- 
other Inftance  of  fuch  exalted  Virtue.  Thofe  who 
often  hear  me  read,  know,  that  my  Voice  changes, 
and  my  Eyes  are  full,  when  I  meet  with  a  generous 
and  heroic  Saying,  Action,  or  Character,  efpecially 
of  Perfons,  whofe  Example  or  Command  may  in- 
fluence Mankind.  I  weep  when  I  hear  a  [*]  Titus 
fay,  That  he  had  loft  the  Day  in  which  he  did  no 
Good.  When  [/]  Adrian  tells  his  Enemy,  That 
he  had  efcaped  by  his  being  Emperor ;  or  [g]  Lewis 
XII.  That  he  is  not  to  revenge  the  Affront  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  Thefe  are  the  firft  Inftances  that 
happen  to  occur  to  me :  I  might  recollect  many,  too 
many  to  infert  in  this  Eflay  j  yet  all  are  but  few,  com- 
pared to  Inftances  of  Cruelty  and  Revenge  :  perhaps 
I  am  concerned  that  they  are  fo  rare  :  perhaps  too  I 
inwardly  grieve  that  I  am  not  in  a  Situation  to  do  the 
like.  I  am  entertained,  but  not  moved,  when  I  read 
Voltaire  s  Hiftory  of  Charles  XII.  but  I  melt  into 
Tears  on  reading  Han-way's  Character  of  his  Anta- 
gonift  Peter  the  Great.  The  firft  is  the  Story  of  a 
Madman ;  the  other  of  a  Father,  Friend,  and  Bene- 

\i\  En  vain  fesMiniftres&  les  plus  confiderables  Seigneurs  du  Roy- 
aume  firent  tous  leurs  efforts,  pour  le  faire  changer  de  resolution.  II 
repondoit  a  tout  ce  qu'on  Jui  difoit  Hi  deflus,  que  quand  la  bonne  foy 
feroit  bannie  du  refte  du  monde,  il  falloit  qu'on  la  trouvat  toujours  dans 
1  a  bouche  des  Rois.  Hiftoire  de  France,  par  le  P.  G.  Daniel. 

\e]  Recordatus  quondam  fuper  cotnam,  quod  nihil  cuiquam  toto  die 
pr-sftitiifet,  merr.crabilem  illam  meritoque  laudatam  voccm  edidit  : 
AMICI,  DIEM  PERDIDI..  iSaetonius. 

f/j  Echard's  Roman  Hiftory. 

[g ]  Mezerai,  &  Daniel, 

fador 
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fe£tor  of  his  People  ;  whofe  Character  (as  the  Au- 
thor obferves  in  the  Conclufion  of  it)  will  command 
the  Admiration  of  all  fucceeding  Generations  ;  and 
I  fuppofe  I  lament,  that  God  is  pleafed  to  advance  to 
Royalty  fo  few  fuch  Inftruments  of  Good  to  Man- 
kind. Harry  IV.  of  France  had  every  Quality  to 
make  a  Prince  amiable  :  Courage,  Humanity,  Cle- 
mency, Generofity,  Affability,  Politenefs  ;  his  Be- 
haviour on  every  Occafion  is  charming  ;  and  I  can- 
not read  the  Account  of  him,  given  us  by  his  Prime 
Minifter  (Sully]  without  Emotion.  Ido  not  wonder, 
if  what  is  reported  is  true  ;  that  [h]  at  leaft  fifty  Per- 
fons  have  written  his  Hiftory  ;  and  that  he  has  been 
celebrated  in  Poems,  and  Panegyricks,  by  above  five 
hundred  :  there  are  fewfuch  Subjects  to  be  met  with; 
and  few  Princes,  who  have  fo  juftly  deferved  the 
Title  of  Great.  His  Grandfon  had  the  fame  Title 
beftowedon  him  ;  but  how  little  did  he  deferve  it ! 
He  has  been  celebrated  by  as  many  Historiographers 
and  Poets ;  but  they  are  moftly  fuch  as  he  hired  for 
that  Purpofe  j  and  none  of  them,  even  Voltaire  him- 
felf,  will  be  able  to  pafs  him  for  a  great  Man  on  un- 
prejudiced Pofterity.  Compare  him  withhisGrand- 
father,  you  will  find  him  the  reverfe.  Henry  was 
bred  to  Toil  and  Hardfhips  ;  Lewis  in  Luxury  and 
Effeminacy.  Henry  pleafant,  eafy,  and  affable  ; 
Lewis  formal,  haughty  and  referved.  Henry  brave, 
andexpofinghimfelf  to  all  Dangers;  Lewis  cautious, 
and  always  in  a  fecure  Poft.  The  one  gaining 
Victories  by  himfelf,  and  his  ownperfonal  Valour  ; 
the  other  by  his  Generals,  and  Superiority  of  Num- 
[b]  Moreri's  Dictionary.— .Turkift  Spy,  Vol.  I,  B,  H,  Let.  ao. 

1 4  bers. 
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bers.  The  one  pleafed  with  performing  great  Acti- 
ons  ;  the  other  with  being  flattered  for  thofe  which 
he  never  performed.  The  firft  ambitious  of  true  ; 
and  the  laft  of  falfe  Glory.  Henry  {tabbed  by  Je- 
fuits ;  Lewis  governed  by  them.  The  one  forgiving 
Rebels  and  AfTaflins  ;  the  other  encouraging  both. 
Henry  perfecuted  ;  Leivls  a  Perfecutor.  The  firft 
granting  Liberty  'of  Confcience  ;  the  laft  taking  it 
away.  Henry  promoting  the  Silk  Manufacture  in 
France  ;  Lewis  in  England.  One  treating  his  Sub- 
jects as  his  Children;  the  otter  as  his  Slaves.  Henry 
bravely  averting  his  own  Rights  ;  Lewis  bafely  en- 
croaching on  thofe  of  his  Neighbours.  Henry  ex- 
tricating his  Country  from  Mifery,  and  laying  the 
Foundation  of  her  Grandeur  ;  Lewis  fquandering 
her  Blood  and  Treafure,  and  reducing  her  from 
Grandeur  to  the  Brink  of  Deftrudtion.  Henry  form- 
ing Schemes  for  the  perpetual  Peace  of  Europe ; 
Lewis  perpetually  to  difturb  ir.  How  little  is  Lewis, 
compared  to  Henry  the  Great ! 

But  to  return  to  my  Subject.— I  am  uneafy  when 
I  fee  a  Dog,  a  Horfe,  or  any  other  Animal  ill  treat- 
ed i  for  I  confider  them  as  endued  with  quick  Senfe, 
and  no  contemptible  Shareof  Reafon;  and  that  God 
gave  Man  Dominion  over  them,  not  to  play  the 
Tyrant,  but  to  be  a  good  Prince,  and  promote  the 
Hapjpinefs  of  his  Subjects.  But  I  am  much  more 
uneafy  at  any  Cruelty  to  my  own  Species  ;  and 
heartily  wifn  Procrufles  difciplined  in  his  own  Bed, 
and  Paalaris  in  his  Bull.  A  Man  bruifed  all  over  in 
a  Boxing  Match .  or  cut  to  Pieces  in  fighting  aPrize, 
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is  a  (hocking  Spectacle  ;  and  I  think  I  could,  with 
kfs  Horror,  fee  a  thoufand  fall  in  Battle,  than  Hu- 
man Nature  thus  depreciated  and  difgraced.  Vio- 
lence, when  exerted  in  Wantonnefs  or  Paflion,  is 
Brutality;  and  can  be  termed  Bravery,  only  when  it 
is  fandtified  by  Juftice  and  Neceffity.  A  mangled 
Carcafe  is  not  a  p'.eafing  Sight.  Why  therefore  do 
Men  pay  for  it  ?  and  the  great  Vulgar  encourage 
thefe  Disorders  among  the  Small  ?  It  is  not  Choice, 
but  Affectation.  As  many,  who  neither  love  nor 
underftand  Mufick,  go  to  an  Opera  to  gain  the  Re- 
putation of  Conoifleurs  ;  many  go  to  Brougbton's 
Theatre,  to  avoid  the  Imputationof  beingCowards; 
but  when  they  are  at  fo  much  Pains  to  avoid  the  Im- 
putation, it  raifes  a  Sufpicion  that  they  are  fo. 

I  have  been  in  a  Situation  to  fee  not  a  little  of  the 
Pomp  and  Vanity,  as  well  as  of  the  Neceffity  and 
Mifery,  of  Mankind  ;  but  the  laft  only  affect  me  ; 
and  if,  as  a  Magiftrate,  I  am  ever  guilty  of  Partia- 
lity, it  is  in  Favour  of  the  Poor.  When  I  am  at 
Church  among  my  poor,  but  honeft,  Neighbours  in 
the  Country  ;  and  fee  them  ferious  in  performing 
the  Ceremonies  prefcribed  ;  Tears  fometimes  fteal 
down  my  Cheek,  on  reflecting,  that  they  are  doing 
and  hearing  many  Things  they  do  not  underftand ; 
while  thofe,  who  underftand  them  better,  neglect 
them  :  that  they,  who  labour  and  live  hard,  are 
more  thankful  to  Heaven,  than  thofe  who  fare  lux- 
urioufly  on  the  Fruits  of  their  Labour  ;  and  are 
keeping  and  repeating  the  fourth  Commandment, 
at  the  very  Inftant  the  others  are  breaking  it. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  fome  of  the  Senfations  I  feel  ;  which  I 
have  freely  and  fairly  difclofed,  that  the  Reader  may 
judge,  how  far  I  am  an  Inftance  of  a  deformed  Per- 
fon  wanting  natural  Affection.  And  I  am  a  good 
Subject  of  Speculation  j  for  all  in  me  is  Nature :  for, 
to  own  the  Truth,  I  have  taken  but  little  Pains 
(though  much  I  ought  to  have  taken)  to  correct  my 
natural  Defects. 

Lord  Bacon  s  next  Pofition  is,  "  That  deformed 
'*  Perfons  are  extremely  hold.  Firft  in  their  own 
"  Defence,  as  being  expofed  to  Scorn  j  but  in  Pro- 
"  cefs  of  Time  by  a  general  Habit." — This,  pro- 
bably, is  fo  among  the  inferior  Sort,  who  are  in  the 
way  of  continual  Infults  ;  for  a  Return  of  Abufe  is 
a  natural  Weapon  of  Self-defence;  and  in  fomeMea- 
fure  juftified  by  the  Law  of  Retaliation  :  To  upbraid 
a  Man  with  a  perfonal  Defect,  which  he  cannot 
help,  is  alfo  an  immoral  Adi: ;  and  he  who  does  it, 
has  reafon  to  expert  no  better  Quarter  than  to  hear 
of  Faults,  which  it  was  in  his  own  Power  not  to 
commit.  But  I  find  this  Obfervation  far  from  being 
verified  in  myfelf;  an  unbecoming  Bafhfulnefs  has 
been  the  Confequence  of  my  ill  Figure,  and  of  the 
worfe  Management  of  me  in  my  Childhood.  I  am 
always  uneaiy,  when  any  one  looks  ftedfaftly  on  fo 
bad  a  Picture  ;  and  cannot  look  with  a  proper  Con- 
fidence in  the  Face  of  another,  I  have  ever  re- 
proached myfelf  with  this  Weaknefs,  but  am  not  able 
to  correct  it.  And  it  may  be  a  Difad vantage  to  a 
Man  in  the  Opinion  of  thofe  he  converfes  with  ;  for 

though 
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through  true  Modefty  is  amiable,  the  falfe  is  liable  to 
Mifconftru<5tion :  and  when  a  Man  is  out  of  Counte- 
nance for  no  Reafon,  it  may  be  imagined,  that  he 
has  fome  bad  Reafon  for  being  fo.  In  point  of  Aflii- 
rance,  I  am  indeed  a  perfect  Riddle  to  myfelf ;  for 
I,  who  feel  a  Reluctance  in  croffing  a  Drawing- 
room,  or  in  opening  my  Mouth  in  private  Company 
before  Perfons  with  whom  I  am  not  well  acquainted, 
find  little  in  delivering  my  Sentiments  in  Publick, 
and  expofing  my  Difcourfe,  often  as  trifling  as  my 
Perfon,  to  the  Ears  of  a  Thoufand.  From  what 
Caufe  this  proceeds  I  know  not  :  it  may  be,  partly 
from  Hopes  of  wiping  off  any  ill  Impreffions  from 
my  Perfon  by  my  Difcourfe  ;  partly  from  a  Senfe 
of  doing  my  Duty  ;  and  partly  from  a  Security  in 
public  Aflemblies  from  any  grofs  perfonal Reflexions. 

Lord  Bacon  com  pares  the  Cafe  of  deformed  Perfons 
to  that  of  Eunuchs;  "  in  whom  Kings  were  wont 
"  to  put  great  Truft  as  good  Spialsand  Whifperers; 
**  for  they  that  are  envious  towards  all,  are  more 
"  obnoxious  and  officious  towards  one."  -  But,  with 
Submiffion  to  fo  good  a  Judge  of  Human  Nature,  I 
own,  I  can  difcover  no  uncommon  Qualification  in 
them  for  Spies ;  and  very  few  motives  to  Envy  pecu- 
liar to  themfelves.  Spies  fubmit  to  that  bafe  and  un- 
generous Office,  either  for  the  Sake  of  Intereft  or  Pow- 
er :  if  for  Intereft,  it  is  to  gratify  their  Covetoufnefs  ; 
if  for  Power,  their  Ambition  or  Revenge :  which  Paf- 
fions  are  not  confined  to  the  Eunuch  or  Deformed  ; 
but  indifcriminately  feize  all  Clafles  of  Men.  Envy 
too  may  prompt  a  Man  to  mean  Actions,  in  order  to 
5  bring 
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bring  down  the  Perfon  envied  to  his  own  Level ;  but 
if  it  is  on  account  of  Superiority  of  Fortune,  it  will 
operate  alike  on  Men  of  all  Shapes.  Eunuchs  have 
but  one  peculiar  Motive  to  Envy  ;  but  that  (as 
Lord  Bacon  exprefles  it)  makes  them  envious  to- 
wards all  :  becaufe  it  is  for  a  Pleafure,  which  all 
but  themfelves  may  enjoy.  Deformed  Perfons  are 
deprived  only  of  Beauty  and  Strength,  and  there- 
fore thofe  alone  are  to  be  deemed  the  extra- 
ordinary Motives  to  their  Envy  ;  for  they  can 
no  more  be  beautiful  orftrong,  than  Eunuchs  be 
fuccefsful  Lovers.  As  to  myfelf,  whatever  Sparks 
of  Envy  might  be  in  my  Conftitution,  they  are  now 
entirely  extinguifhed  ;  for,  by  frequent  and  ferious 
Reflexion,  I  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  fmall 
Value  of  moft  Things  which  Men  value  the  moft. 

There  is  another  Paffion  to  which  deformed  Per- 
fons feem  to  be  more  expofed,  than  to  Envy  ; 
which  is  Jealoufy  ;  for,  being  confcious  that  they 
are  lefs  amiable  than  others,  they  may  naturally  fuf- 
peft,  that  they  are  lefs  beloved.  I  have  the  Happi- 
nefs  to  fpeak  this  from  Conjecture,  and  not  from 
Experience  ;  for  it  was  my  Lot,  many  Years  ago, 
to  marry  a  young  Lady,  very  pioufly  educated,  and 
of  a  very  diftingui&ed  Family,  and  whofe  Virtues 
are  an  Honour  to  her  Family,  and  her  Sex  ;  fo  that 
I  had  never  any  Trial  of  my  Temper  ;  and  can  only 
guefs  at  it  by  Emotions  I  have  felt  in  my  younger 
Days  ;  when  Ladies  have  been  more  liberal  of  their 
Smiles  to  thofc,  whom  I  thought  in  every  refpecl, 
but  Perfon,  my  Inferiors. 

The 
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The  mod  ufeful  Inference  from  all  this  to  a  de- 
formed Perfon,  is  to  be  upon  his  Guard  again  ft  thofe 
Fr^ikies  to  which  he  is  more  particularly  expofcd  ; 
and  to  be  careful,  that  the  outward  Frame  do  not 
diftort  the  Soul.  [/']  Orandum  eft,  let  us  pray,  fays 
'Juvenal^  utf.t  memfana  in  corpore  fano^  for  a  found 
JVIind  in  a  healthy  Body  ;  and  every  deformed  Perfon 
ftiould  add  this  Petition,  ut  fit  7nemre£la  in  corpcre 
curuo^  for  an  upright  Mind  in  a  crucked  one.  And 
let  him  frequently  apply  to  himfelf  this  Article  of 
Self-examination,  [£J  Lenior&  melior  fis,  accedente 
feneRa  ?  as  Age  approaches,  do  your  Temper  and 
Morals  improve  ?  It  is  aDuty  peculiarly  incumbent; 
for  if  Beauty  adds  Grace  to  Virtue  itfclf,  Vice  muft 
be  doubly  hideous  in  Deformity. 

Ridicule  and  Contempt  areacertain  Confequer.ee 
of  Deformity  ;  and  therefore  what  a  Perfon  cannot 
avoid,  he  fhould  learn  not  to  regard.  He  fhould 
bear  it  like  a  Man  j  forgive  it  as  a  Chriftian  ;  and 
confider  it  as  a  Philofopher.  And  his  Triumph  will 
be  complete,  if  he  can  exceed  others  in  Plcafantry 
on  himfelf.  Wit  will  give  over,  when  it  fees  itfelf 
out-done  ;  and  fo  will  Malice,  when  it  finds  it  has 
no  Effe£l  :  And  if  a  Man's  Behaviour  afford  no 
Caufe  of  Contempt,  it  will  fall  upon  thofe,  who 
condemn  him  without  Caufe.  It  fometimes  hap- 
pens, that  Perfons,  with  whom  I  have  a  flight  Ac- 
quaintance, will  take  notice  of  me  on  foms  Days, 
and  overlook  me  on  others  ;  well  knowing  that  they 
[/]  Sat.  r.  [*]  Hor,  Ep.  ii.  1.  2. 

ought 
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ought  to  treat  one  of  my  Shape,  with  the  prccife 
Degree  of  Ceremony,  which  fuits  their  prefent  Hu- 
mour. I  will  not  fay,  this  is  a  Pleafure  ;  but  I  can 
truly  fay,  it  is  no  Mortification.  It  excites  in  me 
no  Refentment,  but  only  Speculation.  And,  not  able 
to  find  out  a  very  good  Reafon  for  their  Behaviour, 
J  endeavour  to  find  as  good  as  one  as  I  can.  I  confi- 
der  with  myfelf,  what  it  is  which  makes  them  at  that 
Juncture  of  fuch  particular  Importance  to  them- 
felves ;  and  afk  myfelf  many  Queftions  of  this  Sort. 
Is  his  Father  dead  ?  Has  he  written  a  Play  ?  Has 
he  dined  with  my  Lord  Mayor  ?  Has  he  made  a 
Speech  ?  Has  he  been  prefented  at  Court  ?  Has  he  been 
fpoke  to  at  a  Levee  ?  Has  he  a  new  Equipage,  or 
Title  ?  Has  he  had  a  good  Run  ?  Has  he  got  a  Place  ? 
Is  he  going  to  marry  a  Fortune  ?  Has  he  been  con- 
gratulated on  the  Performance  of  his  French  Cook, 
or  his  French  Taylor  ?  Is  he  reckoned  a  Man  of 
Tafte  ?  Is  he  admitted  of  White's,  or  of  the  Royal 
Society  ? — Such  are  the  T*opicks  of  my  Speculati- 
ons ;  and,  though  I  am  a  Perfon  of  no  great  Pene- 
tration, I  fometimes  hit  on  the  right  Caufe. 

Fine  Cloaths  attract  the  Eyes  of  the  Vulgar  ;  and 
therefore  a  deformed  Perfon  fhould  not  aflume  thofe 
borrowed  Feathers,  which  will  render  him  doubly 
ridiculous.  He  could  fcarce  expofe  himfelf  more  by 
dancing  at  Court,,  than  by  appearing  the  fineft  there 
on  a  Birth- day.  Ever  fince  I  have  arrived  at  Years 
of  Difcretion,  I  have  worn  a  plain  Drefs  ;  which, 
for  near  thirty  Years,  has  been  of  the  fame  grave 
Colour  ;  and  which  I  find  not  the  leaft  Inclination 

to 
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to  alter.     It  would  be    monftrous    in  me  to  beftow 
any  Ornament  ona  Perfon,  which  is  incapable  of  it  j 
and  fhould    I   appear  in  Lace  or  Embroidery,  my 
Friends  might  affign  it  as  no  unreaumablc  Pretence 
for   a  Commiffion  of   Lunacy  againft  me  —  1  can 
fcarce  forbear  digreffing  on  this  Subject,  when  I  re- 
flect, what  Numbers,  who  fhould  know  better,  fet 
a  Value  upon   thefe  Trifles,  which  are  fit  Anvofe- 
mertts  only  for  Children.    If  they  are  p'eafed  with 
the  Finery  only  ;  they  are  no  better  than  Children. ' 
If  it  is  to  gain  Refpect ;  fuch  Refpecl  muft  come  from 
the  Vulgar,   and  not  from  Men  of  Senfe.     Is  it  to 
jQiew  their  Quality  ?  it  does  not,  for  even  Apprenti- 
ces are  fine.  Is  it  to  be  an  Evidence  of  their  Riches  ? 
it  is  not ;  for  the  moft  neceflitous  are  fineft,  as  Tay- 
lors know  to  their  Coft.  Do  their  Figure  or  Repu- 
tation   depend  on  their  Drefs  ?    then  they  are  en- 
tirely in  the  hand  of  the  Taylor.     He  is  the  Engi- 
neer to  guard  and  defend  them  ;  the  God  to  fave  or 
deftroy.     Do  they  drefs  to  pleafe  the  Ladies  ?  that 
is  the  moft  reafonable  End  ;  yet  very  few  of  them 
but  are  wifer  than    to  be  taken  with  the  Coat  irt- 
ftead  of  the  Man  ;    and  what   can  be  taking    in  a 
Man,  who  invades  their  Province,  and  appears  by 
his  Actions  to  be  one  of  them  ?  — If  it  is  a  Lady  that 
is  fond  of  Finery  ;  I  afk  her  why  ?  If  fee  is  a  Beau- 
ty, flie  wants  no  Ornament ;  if  plain,   !{he  cannot 
be  transformed.     Her  Drefs  indeed  may  enliven  her 
Poet's  Fancy,    and  fave  him  a  Journey  to  the  San 
and    Stars  for   his  Similies  and  Aliuftons.     If  the 
Lady  had  not    put  on   her  Finery,  we  might  have 
loft  this  polite  and  ingenious  Stanza  : 

27;* 
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Ttf  adorning  tbee  ixithfo  much  Art 

Is  but  a  barbarous  Skill: 
*7w  like  the  poifoning  of  a  Dart, 

Too  apt  before  to  kill. 

Every  Mother  (like  her  in  [l]Juvenal]  hath  prayed 
in  the  Temple  of  Venus  for  the  moft  exquifite  Beauty 
in  her  Children.  But  fince  the  Goddefs  hath  been 
thus  deaf  and  unkind,  I  cannot  advife  any  one  of  my 
Sect  to  be  her  profefled  Votary  ;  for  (he  will  be  as 
little  propitious  to  his  Wilhes,  as  (he  was  to  his 
Mother's  Prayer.  A  Helen  wiil  run  away  with  a 
Paris ;  but  where  is  the  Nymph  that  will  liften  to 
fuch  a  Corydon  ?  In  vain  will  he  fummon  the  Mufes 
to  his  Aid,  unaffifted  as  he  is  by  the  Graces.  His 
\m~\  Sacbarija^  Myra,  Cloe,  or  Belinda,  may,  per- 
haps, tickle  her  Ear,  but  will  never  touch  her  Heart : 
[»]  Not  Words  alcne  pleafe  her. 

Or  if  (as  [0]  Waller  exprefles  it)  her  high  Pride 
fliould  defcend  to  mark  his  Follies,  it  is  thegreateft 
Honour  he  can  expect  ;  unlefs,  in  a  merry  Mood, 
fhe  fhould  take  it  into  her  Head  to  treat  him  like  [p] 
FalJJa/1  or  Squire  Slender.  He  will  be  the  choiceft  of 
Cupid's  April  Fools  ;  and  I  will  not  fay  an  egregious 

[/]  Formam  optat  modico  pueris,  majore  puellis 

Murmure,  cum  Venerls  fanum  videt  anxia  mater, 
Ufcue  ad  delicias  votorum.— — — —  Sat.  x. 

[m\  Sacbari/a  belongs  to  Waller,  Mjra  to  Lanfdtnvn,  Cloe  to  Prior, 
and  Belinda  to  Pope. 

[n]  Milton's  Paradife  loft,  Book  ?iii. 
[o]  In  his  Poem  on  Love. 
[/,]  Merry  Wives  of  Wind  for. 

Afs, 
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Aft,  but  Camel,  to  bear  his  Burthens.  But  let 
this  be  fome  Confolation  to  him,  that,  while  he  is 
not  fuffered  to  regale  on  the  Sweets  of  the  Hive,  he 
is  fecured  from  its  Sting. 

But,  not  to  make  ugly  Perfons  out  of  Love  with 
themfelves,  I  will  now  exhibit  fome  Advantages 
arifing  from  Deformity. 

Inftead  of  repining,  a  deformed  Perfon  ought  to 
be  thankful  to  Providence  for  giving  him  fuch  a 
Guard  to  his  Virtue  and  Repofe.  Thoufands  are 
daily  ruined  by  a  handfome  Perfon  j  for  Beauty  is  a 
Flower,  that  every  one  wants  to  gather  in  its  Bloom, 
and  fpare  no  Pains  or  Stratagem  to  reach  it.  All 
the  Poetical  Stories  concerning  it  have  their  Moral- 
A  Helen  occafions  War  and  Confufion  :  The  Hya- 
cinths and  Ganymedes  are  feized  on  for  Catamites  :  The 
Endymions  and  Adonis  for  Gallants  :  NarciJJus  can 
admire  nobody  but  himfeif ;  and  grows  old  before  he 
is  cured  of  that  Paflion.  Who  is  a  Stranger  to  the 
Story  of  Lucretia  killing  herfelf  for  her  violated 
Chaftity  ?  or  of  Virginia  killed  by  her  Father  to  pre- 
ferve  it  ?  In  thofe  Circumftances,  fays  [y]  "Juvenal^ 
flie  might  wifli  to  change  Perfons  with  Rutila^  the 
only  Lady  I  know,  among  the  Ancients,  celebrated 
for  a  Hump-back.  The  [r]  handfomeft  Men  are 

[q]  Seel  vfetat  optari  facicm  Lucretia,  qvalem 

Jpfa  habuit.     Cuperer  Rutilae  Virginia  gibbum 
Accipere,    atque  fuam  Rutilas  dare. Sat,  x. 

frj  •         Nullus  ephebum  ! 

Deformem  feva  cafrravit  in  arce  tyrannus. 
Nee  praerextatum  rapuit  Nero  lonpidem,  nee 
Strumofurn,  atqus  ute.ro  pariter  gitbo<jne  tumentetn.     ilidt 

VOL.  I.  K  chofen 
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chofen  for  Eunuchs  and  Gallants  j  and  when  they 
are  catchcd  in  exercifing  the  laft  Function,  both 
[s]  Horace  and  Juvenal  inform  you  of  the  Penalties 
and  Indignities  they  undergo.  Silius  [/]  was  con- 
verted, by  the  infatiable  Mejfciina^  into  a  Hufband  ; 
and  Sparus,  by  the  Monfter  [u]  Nero,  into  a  Wife. 
The  laft- mentioned  Poet  fhews,  that  praying  for 
Beauty  is  praying  for  a  Curfe ;  and  [x]  Perfeus  re- 
fufes  to  join  in  fuch  a  Prayer;  and  have  not  I  reafon 
to  thank  my  Stars,  that  have  placed  me  more  out  of 
Danger,  than  eVen  Virtue  could ;  for  that  could  not 
guard  a  [^J  Jofeph^  an  [zj  Hippolytus,  a  Bellerophon? 
and  others,  againft  the  Revenge  of  flighted  Love. 

[i]  Hie  fe  praecipitem  teclo  dedit :  ille  flagellis 

Ad  mortem  caefus  :   fugiens  hie  decidit  acrem 

Praedooum  in  turbam  :  dedit  hie  pro  corpora  nummof  j 

Hunc  permmxerunt  calones  :  quinctiam  iilud 

Accidie,  utcuidam   teftes  caudamque  falacem 

Demeteret  ferrum.— — — —  Hor.  Sat.  ii.l.  i. 

—  Qiiofdam  mcechos  &  mugilis  intrat.     Juv.  it. 
[r]  Optimus  hie  &  formofifiimus  idem 

Gentls  Padicia?  rapitur  mifer  extinguendua 

MefTalinze  oculis.  — — ~  Juv.  Sat.  x. 
[a]  Suetonius, 
fx]  H  unc  optent  generum  Rex  &  Regina  :  puellz 

Hunc  rapiant :  qnicquid  calcaverit  hie,  rofa  fiat 

Aft  ego  nutrici  non  mando  vota  ;  negato 

Jupiter  ha?c  illi.  — —  Perl".  Sat.  ii. 
[y~\  Gen.  ch.  xxxix. 
TB]  •          -  Quid  profuit  olim 

Hippolyto  grave  propofitum  ?  Quid  Bellerophonti  ? 

Erubuit  nempe  hxc,  feu  faftidita  repulsa  : 

Nee  Sthenobaa  minus  quam  Crefla  excanduit,  &  fe 

ConcufTere  ambae.  — —  Juv.  Sat.  x. 

Another 
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Another  great  Advantage  of  Deformity  is,  that  it 
tends  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind.  A  Man, 
that  cannot  fhine  in  his  Perfon,  will  have  recourfe 
to  his  Underftanding  ;  and  attempt  to  adorn  that 
Part  of  him,  which  alone  is  capable  of  Ornament ; 
when  his  Ambition  prompts  him  to  begin,  with 
Coiv/ey,  to  a(k  himfelf  this  Queftion, 

What  fonll  I  do  to  be  for  ever  knowny 
^nd  make  the  dge  to  come  my  own  ? 

on  looking  about  him,  he  will  find  many  Avenues 
to  the  Temple  of  Fame  barred  againft  him  ;  but 
fome  are  ftill  open  through  that  of  Virtue;  and  thofe, 
if  he  has  a  right  Ambition,  he  will  moft  probably 
attempt  to  pafs.  The  more  a  Man  is  una6tive  in  his 
Perfon,  the  more  his  Mind  will  be  at  work  ;  and  the 
Time  which  others  fpend  in  Aclion,  he  will  pafs  in 
Study  and  Contemplation :  by  thefe  he  may  acquire 
Wifdom,  and  by  Wifdom,  Fame.  The  Name  of 
Socrates  is  as  much  founded,  as  thofe  of  Alexander 
and  Ccefar  ;  and  is  recorded  in  much  fairer  Charac- 
ters. Regained  Renown  by  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  ; 
They  by  Tyranny  and  Oppreflion  :  He  by  inftruft- 
ing  ;  They  by  deftroying  Mankind  :  and  happy  it  is, 
that  their  evil  Deeds  were  confined  to  their  Lives  ; 

Ut  Praetum  mulier  perfida  credulum 
Falfis  impulerit  criminibus,  nimis 
Cafto  Bellerophonti 

Maturare  necem,  refert, 
Narrat  pene  datum  Pelea  Tartaro, 

MsgnciTara  Hippolytcn  dum  fugit  abftinens. 

Hor.  Od.  vii.  1.  3. 

K  2  while 
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while  he  continues  to  inftruft  us  to  this  Day.  A 
deformed  Perfon  will  naturally  confider,  where  his 
Strength  and  his  Foible  lie  ;  and  as  he  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  laft,  he  will  eafily  find  out  the 
firft  ;  and  muft  know,  that  (if  it  is  any  where)  it  is 
not,  like  Sampfon's,  in  the  Hair  ;  but  muft  be  in  the 
Lining  of  the  Head.  He  will  fay  to  himfelf,  I  am 
weak  in  Perfon  ;  unable  to  ferve  my  Country  in  the 
Field  ;  I  can  acquire  no  military  Glory  ;  but  I  may, 
like  Socrates,  acquire  Reputation  by  Wifdom  and 
Probity  ;  let  me  therefore  be  wife  and  honeft.  My 
Figure  is  very  bad  j  and  I  (hould  appear  but  ill  as  an 
Orator,  either  in  the  Pulpit  or  at  the  Bar  ;  let  me 
therefore  pafs  my  Time  in  my  Study,  either  in  read- 
ing what  may  improve  myfelf,  or  in  writing  what 
may  entertain  or  inftruct  others.  I  have  not  the 
Strength  of  Hercules ;  nor  can  I  rid  the  World  of 
fo  many  Monfters  ;  but  perhaps  I  may  get  rid  of 
fome  myfelf.  If  I  cannot  draw  out  Cacus  from  his 
Den,  I  may  pluck  the  Villain  from  my  own  Breaft. 
I  cannot  cleanfe  the  Stables  of  Augeas  ;  but  I  may 
cleanfe  my  own  Heart  from  Filth  and  Impurity  :  I 
may  demolifh  the  Hydra  of  Vices  within  me ;  and 
fhould  be  careful  too,  that  while  I  lop  off  one  [a], 
I  do  not  fuffer  more  to  grow  up  in  its  ftead.  Let  me 
be  ferviceable  in  any  way  that  1  can  ;  and  if  I  am  fo, 
it  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  owing  to  my  Deformi- 
ty. Which  atleaftfhouldbeaReftraintonmy  Con- 
duel:,  left  my  Conduct  make  me  more  deformed. 


[«]  Quid  te  exempta  juvat  fpkis  de  pluribus  una  ? 

Hor,  Ep.  ii.  1.  2. 


Few 
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Few  Perfons  have  a  Houfe  entirely  to  their 
Mind  ;  or  the  Apartments  in  it  difpofed  as  they 
could  wifli.  And  there  is  no  deformed  Perfon,  who 
does  not  wifti  that  his  Soul  had  a  better  Habitation  ; 
which  is  fometimes  not  lodged  according  to  its 
Quality.  Lord  Clarendon  fays  of  Sir  Charles  Cavendijb 
(Brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Newcaftle)  that  he  was 
a  Man  of  the  nobleft  and  largeft  Mind,  though  of 
the  leaft  and  moft  inconvenient  Body,  that  lived. 
And  every  body  knows,  that  the  late  Prince  of 
Orange  had  many  amiable  Qualities.  Therefore,  in 
Juftice  to  fuch  Perfons,  I  muft  fuppofe  that  they  did 
not  repine,  that  their  Tenements  were  not  in  a  more 
regular  Style  of  Architecture.  And  let  every  deform- 
ed Perfon  comfort  himfelf  with  reflecting,  that 
though  his  Soul  hath  not  the  moft  convenient  and 
beautiful  Apartment,  yet  that  it  is  habitable  ;  that 
the  Accommodation  will  ferve  in  an  Inn  upon  the 
Road  ;  that  he  is  but  Tenant  for  Life,  or  (more 
properly)  at  Will  ;  and  that,  while  he  remains  in 
it,  he  is  in  a  State  to  be  envied  by  the  Deaf,  the 
Dumb,  the  Lame,  and  the  Blind. 

When  I  die,  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  the  con- 
temptible Carcafe,  which  is  the  Subject  of  this  EfTay. 
I  wonder  at  the  Weaknefs  of  fome  of  the  old  Patri- 
archs, that  provided  burying  Places,  that  their  Bones 
might  be  gathered  to  their  Fathers.  Doth  one  Clod 
of  Earth  delight  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  another  ? 
or  is  there  any  Converfation  in  the  Grave  ?  It  muft 
have  been  a  Joke  in  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  when  he  orr 
K  3  dered 
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dered  himfelf  and  Lady  to  be  buried  at  Harrow  on 
the  Hill:  One  of  his  Strength  of  Mind  could  have 
no  Superftition  of  that  Sort.  It  is  of  no  Confequence 
where  the  Body  rots  ;  whether  it  rots  immediately, 
or  be  preferved  a  few  Years  ;  or  whether  it  be  de- 
voured by  Birds  or  Hearts,  or  placed  in  a  fumptuous 
Tomb.  If  a  Man  doth  not  provide  himfelf  a  Monu- 
ment by  his  Actions,  and  embalm  his  Memory  in 
Virtue  ;  the  lying  Marble  will  decay  ;  and  then  his 
Memorial  (even  in  that  little  Corner)  will  perifli  j 

Quandoquidem  datafunt  ipjis  quoquefatafepukbris  [b]. 
The  Pharaohs  are  ftolen  from  their  Pyramids  ;  and 
their  Mummies  difperfed  through  the  World,  only 
as  idle  Curiofities.  And  though  the  Pyramids  are 
more  durable  than  common  Sepulchres  j  yet  their 
Hiftory  is  already  unknown ;  and  they  muft,  in  the 
End,  undergone  fame  Fate.  Mr.  Addifon  [c]  admires 
the  Humanity  of  Cyrus  (or  rather  of  Xcnophcn}  in 
ordering  his  Body  to  be  buried  in  the  Earth,  that  it 
might  be  ufeful  in  manuring  it.  My  Fkfh  will  af- 
ford but  little  Manure ;  but,  in  another  Refpecl,  my 
Carcafe  maybe  of  eminent  Service  to  Mankind ;  and 
therefore,  if  I  fhould  die  inteftate,  or  not  mention  it 
in  my  Will,  let  the  World  take  this  as  my  dying 
Requeft.  As  I  have,  for  forne  Years,  been  afHi<5r.ed 
with  the  [*/]  Stone,  and  owe  the  Prefervation  and 
Eafe  of  Life  fince  to  the  continued  taking  of  great 
Quantities  of  Soap,  I  defire  my  Body  to  be  opened 

[b]  Juv,  Sat.  jc.  [V]  Spectator,  No.  169. 

[d]  I  will  here  give  a  more  particular  Account  of  myfelf  w  ith  regard 
lothat  Difleroptr,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  of  more  immediate  service. 

und 
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and  examined  by  eminent  Surgeons  ;  that  Mankind 
may  be  informed  of  its  Effect.  And  if  a  Stone 
fhould  be  found  in  my  Bladder  (as  I  imagine  there 
will)  I  defire  it  may  be  preferved  among  Sir  Hans 

Sloane's  Collection. Until   that  Time  comes,  I 

hope  to  -employ  the  little  Remainder  of  Life  in  Pur- 
fuits  not  unbecoming  a  rational  Creature. 


My       CASE. 

FO  R  many  Years  red  Sand  conftantly  came 
from  me,  without  Pain  or  Inconvenience.  A- 
bout  nine  Years  ago  I  began  to  be  uneafy  ;  and  before 
twelve  Months  had  pafled,  was  fo  much  out  of  or- 
der, that  I  could  no  longer  ride  ;  the  Motion  of  a 
•Coach  grew  infupportable  j  and  that  of  a  Chair  or 
Walking,  was  generally  attended  with  bloody  Water. 

The    Regimen, 

I  took  Mrs.  Stephens' sWlediclne  in  the  folid  Form, 
three  Ounces  a  Day  for  about  five  Years  ;  when  I 
changed  it  for  the  fame  Quantity  of  Caftile  Soap  ; 
which,  about  a  Year  fmce,  I  reduced  to  two  Ounces  ; 
and  lately  to  one  Ounce,  with  about  a  Pint  of  Lime- 
water  mixt  with  Milk ;  being  willing  to  regain  my 
Liberty  as  far  as  is  confiftent  with  Eafe  and  Safety. 
This  Regimen  I  have  inceflfantly  purfued  ;  except 
fome  few  Days  that  I  have  purpofely  omitted  it,  to 
obferve  the  Confequences  of  fuch  Omiflion. 

K4  rbt 
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The  Effettl. 

Whilft  I  purfue  this  Regimen,  I  never  difcharge 
red  Sand ;  whenever  I  omit  it  for  a  few  Days,  I  con- 
ftantly  do.  By  a  fteddy  Perfeverance  in  it,  my  par~ 
ticular  Complaint  has  been  gradually  diminifhed  > 
and  my  Health,  in  general,  improved.  I  believe  I 
could  now  ride,  though  I  have  not  tried.  I  feldom 
feel  any  Uneafinefs  in  a  Coach ;  and  when  I  do,  it 
is  inconfiderable  ;  though  fometimes  (but  very  rare- 
ly) it  is  attended  with  bloody  Water.  And  the  Mo- 
tion of  a  Chair  or  Walking  do  not  affect  me.  In 
fhort,  I  have  exchanged  Pain  for  Eafe,  and  Mifery 
for  Comfort  j  and  had  it  not  been  for  this  Medicine, 
I  fliould  not  have  been  now  alive  to  have  told  my 
Story. 

My  Conclufions  are  thefe : 

1.  Mrs.  Stephens' s  Medicine,  orCaftile  Soap,  are 
fafe  Remedies  ;  and  three   Ounces  may   be  taken 
every  Day  for  Years  together  (and,  probably,  during 
Life)  without  any  ill  Confequence. 

2.  That  Health  in  general  will  improve  by  their 
Ufe  ;    for  by    their  cleanfing  Quality,   I  imagine, 
they  better  prepare  the  Stomach  for  Digeftion,  and 
the  Inteftines  for  Chylification. 

3.  They  are  Preventives  of  the  Stone  ;  either  by 
hindering  the  Generation  or  Formation  of  thofe  Par- 
ticles cf  which  it  is  compofed,  or  by  facilitating  the 

Difcharge 
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Difcharge  of  them  before  Concretion.  And  I  arn 
perfuaded,  that,  by  taking  them,  Perfons  who  have 
not  that  Diftemper,  will  be  fecured  from  it  j  and 
thofe  who  have  it,  from  growing  worfe.  And  if,  on 
leflening  my  Quantity,  I  again  find  the  Appearance 
of  red  Sand,  1  will  increafe  it  again  to  a  Quantity 
fufficient  to  prevent  it. 

4.  They  are  Lithontriptics.  Of  this  I  have  often 
had  ocular  Proof  ;  and  the  difcharged  Fragments  arc 
foftened,  and  their  Parts  moreeafily  feparated. 

£.  They  are  Lenitives,  where  the  Stone  is  not  en- 
tirely difcharged  ;  fo  that  when  a  complete  Cure  is 
not  obtained,  Eafe  may,  as  I  have  happily  experi- 
enced. But  from  what  Caufe  this  proceeds,  let 
Phyficians  enquire  and  determine. 

I  believe  Men  fcarce  differ  fo  much  In  the  Tem- 
per of  their  Bodies,  as  of  their  Minds  ;  and  though 
many  Cafes  may  be  very  unlike  my  own,  I  am  per- 
fuaded, that  a  regular  Ufe  of  this  Medicine  would, 
for  the  moft  Part,  be  as  beneficial  to  others  as  to 
myfelf.  Perfons,  with  whom  it  difagrees,  in  other 
Refpedts,  are  excluded  from  this  Benefit ;  as  the 
Intemperate  are  from  the  Benefit  of  this  or  any  o- 
ther  Medicine. 

I  have,  for  a  long  Courfe  of  Years,  abftained 
from  all  ftrong  Liquors  ;  but  drink  every  thing  that 
is  fmall.  I  can  eat  any  thing,  but  not  much  j  and 
like  the  moft  common  Diet  beft.  I  prefer  moft 
things  to  Flefh  j  and  of  Flefh  the  whiteft.  I  never 

altered 
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altered  my  common  Diet  on  Account  of  this  Medi- 
cine j  or  the  Times  of  my  Meals,  which  have  ever 
been  very  irregular.  I  have  always  taken  an  Ounce 
at  a  time  j  fomctimes  before,  fometimes  at,  and 
fometimes  after,  Meals  ;  and  I  have  often  made  a 
Meal  of  ,the  Medicine  itfelf,  only  with  a  Glafs  of 
fmall  Liquor  (of  any  Sort)  and  a  little  Bread,  which 
I  have  always  taken  with  it.  I  generally  took  the 
three  Ounces  at  proper  Intervals  j  and  fometimes  at 
veryfhort  ones.  This  Medicine  has  always  agreed 
with  me  ;  and  I  never  once  felt  it  on  my  Stomach, 
or  any  other  Inconvenience  from  it.  And  I  think 
it  my  Duty  to  omit  no  Opportunity  of  publifhing 
hs  Virtues  to  the  World. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

SI  N  C  E  I  finifhed  this  Eflay,  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  I  ought  not  to  change  the  Title.  For 
I  have  heard  of  a  very  ingenious  Performance,  called 
<The  Analyfa  of  Beauty^  which  proves  inconteftably, 
that  it  confifts  in  Curve  Lines  :  I  congratulate  my 
Fraternity  ;  and  hope,  for  the  future,  the  Ladies 
will  efteem  them  DCS  Beaux  Garfons. 


POST- 
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POST-POSTSCRIPT. 

T  Wonder,    that  in  the  firft  Edition  of  this  Eflay, 
I  forgot  to  mention  fome  Inconveniences  I  fuffer 
of  a  very  grievous  Nature  ;  and  which  have  a  Right 
to  a  Place  in  Pages  102  and  1 03  of  this  Edition. 

When  I  am  in  a  Coach  with  a  Fair  Lady,  I  am 
hid  by  Silk  and  Whale-bone.  When  I  fit  next  her 
at  Table,  my  Arm  is  fo  pinioned,  I  can  neither  help 
her  nor  myfelf.  We  are  deprived  of  the  Pleafure  of 
feeing  each  other  ;  and  (he  would  fcarce  know  I  was 
there,  if  {he  did  not  fometimes  hear  me  under  her 
Wing.  I  am  in  Purgatory  on  the  Confines  of  Pa- 
radife.  I  therefore  beg  one  Favour,  and  which  fhc 
may  grant  with  Honour;  that  (fmce  I  defpairof 
fupplanting  her  \_e]  Lap-dog)  (he  will  allow  me  a 
Cufliion  to  raife  me  above  fucn  Misfortunes. 

0]  N.  B.  Many  Ladies  fay,  that  Shock  is  as  ugly  a  Cur  as  myfelf, 
and  unworthy  of  his  Poft.  But  nothing  fo  difrefpe£tful  fhall  ever  e- 
fcape  me  j  left  it  would  offend,  or  be  thought  the  Envy  of  a  Rival. 


Lucina 
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A 

LETTER 

Humbly  addreffed  to  the 

ROTAL  SOCIETr-, 

IN   WHICH 

Is  proved,  by  moft  Incontestable  EVIDENCE, 
drawn  from  Reafon  and  Practice,  that  a 
WOMAN  may  conceive,  and  be  brought  to 
Bed,  without  any  Commerce  with  MAN. 

Ore  omnes  everf<e  in  Zephyr  os  ft  ant  rvpibus  altist 
Exceptattiqtie  leaves  auras,  et  fape  fine  ullit 
Conjugiis  "jento  gra<vidtz  (mirabile  difiu) 
Saxaper,  et /copulas  et  deprejj'at  conwalies 
Dijfugiunt,  &c.  VIRG.  Georgic.  iii. 

Cur  ego  defperemferijine  conjuge  mater, 
Et  parere  intado,  dummodo  ccjia,  'viro  ? 

OVID,  Faft.  v. 

Or,  as  otter  Authors  fing, 

'The  frolic  Wind  that  breathes  the  Spring, 

Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing. 

As  he  met  her  once  a  Maying? 

Fill' a  her  with  thee  a  Daughter  fair ', 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debmnair. 

MILTO:;'S  L' Allegro. 

Firft  Printed  in  1750. 
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A 

LETTER 

Humbly  addrefled  to  the 

ROYAL   SOCIEVT. 


GENTLEMEN, 

TH  E  great  Encouragement  you  {hew  to  all 
learned  Inveftigations  of  Nature  (witneis 
thofe  excellent  Treatifes  publifhed  every 
Year  in  yourPhilofophicai  Tranfa&ions)  emboldens, 
me  to  lay  before  you  a  Difcovery,  which,  I  believe,, 
is  entirely  new,  and  which  I  am  fure  will  equal  any- 
thing that  has  been  offered  to  the  World  fmcePhi- 
lofophy  has  been  a  Science.  Excufe  my  Prefump- 
tion,  and  forbear  your  Cenfures,  till  you  have  read 
my  Narrative.  No  lefs  than  fifteen  Years  of  my 
Life  have  been  fpent  in  bringing  this  drcanum  to  a 
Maturity.  And  when  both  Theory  and  Practice  had-' 
confirmed  me  in  it,  my  firft  Thoughts  inclined  me 
to  go  over  into  France^  and  put  up  for  the  Prize  at 
Bourdeaux,  where  Philofophers  (hew  Problems,  as 
Gardeners  do  Carnations  at  a  Florift's  Feaft.  But 
confidering  with  myfelf,  that  your  illuftrious  Society- 
2  might, 
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might,  probably,  efteem  yourfelves  affronted,  if  you 
had  not  the  Maidenhead  of  my  Secret,  and  at  the  . 
fame  time  difdaining  to  come  in  Competition  with 
the  lower  Race  of  Philofophers,  who  write  about 
Tides  and  Eclipfes,  and  Laws  of  Gravitation,  the 
trivial  Amufements  of  idle  Speculates,  and  Alma- 
nack-makers !  I  fay,  out  of  Reverence  for  your 
eminent  Body,  and  fome  Degree  of  Pride  in  Con- 
junction, I  refolved  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  Public, 
and  more  particularly  to  addrefs  myfelf  to  your  Wor- 
ftups.  Not  to  keep  you  any  longer  in  Sufpenfe,  I  have 
found  out,  and  am  going  to  prove*  by  moft  incon*- 
teftable  Evidence,  that  a  Woman  may  conceive,  and 
be  brought  to  Bed,  without  any  Commerce  with 
Man.  This,  Gentlemen,  I  dare  fay,  you  will  al- 
low to  be  a  very  wonderful  Difcovery  ;  and  though 
I  might  eafily  fatisfy  People  of  your  penetrating  In- 
light  into  the  Works  of  Nature,  with  a  mere  phy- 
fical  Account  of  human  Seed,  and  the  Anatomy  of 
a  Female  Womb  :  yet,  as  I  am  to  combat  the  Sim- 
plicity of  the  Ignorant,  and  the  Prejudices  of  the 
Perverfe,  I  willdefcribe  at  large  what  firft  fuggefted 
this  Thought  to  me,  and  how  I  proceeded  after-* 
wards  from  Conjecture  to  Demonftration. 

The  Lot  which  Providence  afligned  me  in  Life* 
was  to  praclife  Phyfick  in  a  Country  Town  ;  to 
which  I  united  the  fifterly  Science  of  Man-Midwifry. 
And  though  it  iil  becomes  any  one  toboaftof  his  own 
Merit,  yet  I  will  venture  to  afiert,  that,  in  the 
Courfe  of  my  Pra&ife,  I  have  helped  near  as  many1 
People  into  the  World  as  ever  I  helped  out  of  it  j. 
4  which 
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which  rendered  my  Fame  fo  great  for  obftetric  Ope- 
rations, that  I  engrofTed  the  Cuftom  of  all  the  Breed- 
ing \Vomen  in  the  fruitful  County  of  But 
not  to  trouble  you  with  more  of  my  private  Hiftory 
than  is  neceflary,  as  I  was  fitting  alone  one  After- 
noon, fmoking  my  Poftmeridlan  Pipe,  I  received  a 
Meflage  from  a  neighbouring  Gentleman,  informing 
me  that  his  Daughter  was  dangeroufly  ill,  and  defir- 
ing  my  immediate  Attendance.     When  I  was  ar- 
rived, and  had  examined  the  young  Lady  concerning 
her  Complaints,  I  was  furprifed  to  find  in  her  all  the 
Symptoms  of  Pregnancy ;  but  as  I  know  very  well 
how  tenderly  Ladies  value  their  Reputation,  even 
after  they  have  loft  them,  I  withdrew  the  Father  afide 
into  a  feparate  Room,  for  the  Sake  of  Privacy,  and 
there,  with  great  Concern,  told  him  what  my  Office 
obliged  me  to  declare;  that  his  Daughter  was  appa- 
rently with  Child,  and  very  near  the  Time  of  her 
Labour.  The  old  Gentleman  was  ftruck  with  Hor- 
jor  at  the  News  j  and  immediately  rufliing  into  the 
Chamber,  upbraided  both  his  Wife  and  Daughter  in 
the  bittereft  Terms,  for  concealing  fo  important  a 
Secret  from  him,  and  bringing  fuch  a  Difgrace  on 
the  Family.     The  young  Lady  turned  up  a  FJCC  of 
inexpreffible  Innocence  and  Amazement,  and  imme- 
diately fainted  away  into  her  Mothers  Arms.    'Tis 
ufually  obferved,  I  know,  that  all  Profeffions,  which 
(delight  in  Blood,  from  the  Phyfician  down  to  the 
Butcher  (who  are  employed  to  difburthen  Nature  of 
her  Numbers,  left  the  World  (hould  grow  too  po- 
pulous)  outlive  the  Senfations  of  Humanity,  and  ne- 
ver fuffer  their  Minds  to  be  interrupted  with  Pity  ; 
VOL.  I,                           L                             bat 
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but  though  I  had  been  long  ufed  to  the  Sight  of  Mi- 
fery,  and  had  acquired  a  fufficient  Conftancy  of  Fea- 
tures, there  was  fomething  in  the  Scene  before  me 
too  powerful  for  Cuftom ;  and  I  really  found  myfelf 
inclining  to  Compaffion.  But  the  good  old  Lady 
foon  put  a  Stop  to  thefe  Womanifh  Emotions  of  my 
Spirit,  falling  upon  me  with  the  moft  outrageous 
Abufe,  for  daring  to  a/per fe  her  Daughter's  Reputa- 
tion in  that  wicked  ruffianly  Manner^  vowing  //  was  a 
Lie,  a  damnd  Lie ;  and  Jhe  wondered  her  Hufband 
could  hear  it  without  Refentment.  To  all  which  I 
replied,  with  fome  Acrimony,  that  I  was  not  ufed 
to  be  treated  with  fuch  Language,  that  I  knew  very 
well  how  difagreeable  a  Truth  it  muft  be  to  a  Pa- 
rent's Ear,  but  fmce  my  Office  could  not  protect  me 
from  Abufe,  my  Honour  obliged  me  to  take  my 
Leave ;  and  fo  making  a  Bow,  I  left  the  Family  to 
grow  calm  at  leifure ;  not  doubting  but  I  fhould  have 
a  fecond  Summons,  when  they  hadreafoned  them- 
felves  into  Temper.  Accordingly  a  Chariot  came  to 
fetch  me  the  next  Morning;  and  though  the  Mother 
could  hardly  bridle  in  her  Pafiion,  and  the  young 
Lady  protefte'd  every  Moment  (he  was  innocent, 
Affairs  were  now  too  far  advanced  to  be  concealed  ; 
and  about  Five  in  the  Afternoon,  I  conducted  into 
the  World  the  little  malicious  Witnefs,  whofe  Evi- 
dence was  fo  fatal  to  the  young  Lady's  Character, 
and  fo  neceflary  to  the  Vindication  of  mine.  Yet 
ftill,  after  this  leemingly  conclufive  Conviction,  fhe 
continued  to  m<ike  the  fameearneft  Declarations  to 
all  who  vifued  her ;  and  one  Day,  as  I  was  fitting 
alone  with  her,  after  (he  was  pretty  well  recovered 

from 
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from  the  Shock  of  her  Deli  very,  {he  caught  me  haftily 
by  the  Hand,  and  with  many  Tears,  and  many  Af-' 
feverations  of  Innocence,  begged  of  Heaven  to  blaft 
her  immediately  with  Lightning,  if  ever  fhe  had 
known  a  Man.  Such  earned  Proteftations,  delivered 
with  fuch  an  Air  of  Truth,  and  accompanied  with 
fo  many  movingTears,  wrought  upon  me  fo ftrongly, 
that,  I  knew  not  how,  I  found  myfelf  ftrangely  in- 
clined to  believe  her,  even  againft  theRemonftrances 
of  Reafon  and  Experience.  Full  of  what  £he  had 
faid,  I  returned  Home  in  a  very  thoughtful  Mood, 
and  continued  uneafy  and  perplexed  for  a  great 
while;  till  one  Day  happening  to  take  up  Mr. 
Woollajloris  Religion  of  Nature  delineated^  I  fell  ao 
cidentaily  upon  a  Paffage,  which  ftruck  fuch  a  fud- 
den  Light  on  my  Imagination,  that  I  fhall  beg  Leave 
to  quote  it  at  large,  as  the  Ground-work  and 
Foundation  of  my  whole  Syftem. 

That  great  Philofoper  difputing  whether  humart 
Souls  are  traduced  from  Parents  to  their  Children^ 
or  fupernatu rally  conveyed  into  the  Foetus  at  the 
Time  of  its  Birth  (which  is  a  very  worthy  Subject 
of  philofopic  Enquiry,  becaufe  impofiible  to  be  de- 
termined, and  much  a-kin  to  that  learned  Difquifi- 
tion  of  old,  [a]  whether  Eggs  or  the  Chicken  in  them 

[a]  Cenforinus  fays,  naany  of  the  old  Philofophers  aflerted  the  Eter- 
nity of  the  World  upon  this  excellent  invincible  Argument,  "  quod 
"  negent  omnino  pofle  reperiri,  avefne  ante  an  ova  generata  iint  j 
"  cum  et  ovum  fine  ave,  et  avis  fine  ovo  gigni  non  poflit."  This 
interesting  Queftion  was  once  much  agitated,  as  may  be  feen  by  Ma- 
crttiut  and  Plutarch,  who  calls  it  TQ  a'flrojov  £  woXA*  •nrjaj^tola  ToT$ 
*. 

L  2  arc 
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are  firft  created)  in  the  fifth  Se&ion  of  his  incompa- 
rable Work,  has  the  following  remarkable  PafTage  : 
"  If  then  theSemina,  out  of  which  Animals  are  pro- 
"  duced,  are  (as  I  doubt  not)  Animalcula  already 
"  formed ;  which  being  distributed  about,  efpecially 
fi  in  fome  opportune  Places,  are  taken  in  with  Ali- 
"  mcnt,  or  perhaps  the  very  Air ;  being  fcparated  in 
"  the  Bodies  of  Males,  by  Strainers  proper  to  every 
"  Kind,  and  then  lodged  in  their  feminal  Veflels,do 
*'  there  receive  fome  kind  of  Addition  and  Influence ; 
"  and  then  being  transferred  into  the  Wombs  of  the 
"  Females,  are  there  nourished  more  plentifully,  and 
"  grovV  too  big  to  be  longer  confined :  I  fay,  if  this 
"  be  the  Cafe,  &c"  And  again.  "  I  cannot  but 
"  conclude  that  there  are  Animalcula  of  every  Tribe 
<e  originally  formed  by  the  Almighty  Parent,  to  be 
"  the  Seed  of  all  future  Generations;  and  it  is  cer- 
"•  tain  the  Analogy  of  Nature  in  other  Inftances,  and 
"  microfcopical  Obfervations,do  ftrongly  abet  what 
"  I  have  faid."— Thefe  are  the  Words  of  the  great 
and  learned  Mr.  Woolhjion ;  which  I  had  no  fooner 
read,  than  I  was  inftantly  thrown  into  a  Reverie,  and 
began  to  reflect  with  myfelf,  that,  if  fuch  little  Em- 
bryos or  Animalcula  are  fo  difperfed  about,  and 
taken  in  at  the  Mouth  with  Air  or  Aliment;  and  if 
nothing  more  is  required  than  a  certain  hot  Bed  for 
them  to  dilate  and  expand  themfelves,  till  they  grow 
too  big  to  be  longer  confined,  after  the  Manner  of 
Seeds  in  a  Cucumber-Frame :  I  fay,  if  this  be  ths 
whole  Myftery  of  Generation  (and  Experiment  has 
fince  fully  convinced  me  that  it  is  fo)  I  begun  to 
queftion,  why  might  not  the  Fcetus  be  as  completely 

hatched 
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hatched  in  the  feminal  Veflels  of  the  Woman,  as 
when  it  pafles  through  the  Organs  of  both  Sexes  ? 
Why  {hould  the  Animalculum,  or  little  Animal,  go 
fuch  a  tedious  Progrefs,  make  fuch  a  round-about 
Tour,  when  there  is  fo  much  nearer  a  Road,  fo  much 
fkorter  a  Cut  into  Day-light  ?  As  to  what  the  great 
Philofopher  mentions  of  Strainers  in  the  Bodies  of 
Males,  that  was  plainly  owing  to  his  Want  of  Skill  in 
Anatomy;  and  the  only  Doubt  now  remaining  with 
me  was,  whether  Animalcula  did  really  float  about 
in  the  Air,  and  flide  down  the  Throat  ashedefcribed  j 
for  I  had  been  ufed  to  think  they  were  originally 
lodged  in  the  Loins  of  the  Males :  But  if  Mr.  Wool- 
lajlorts  Hypothecs  could  be  proved,  the  Confequence, 
I  thought,  would  then  be  eafy  and  undeniable.  Here 
again  I  was  at  a  Stand  j  all  before  me  was  Darknefs 
and  Doubt ;  I  knew  not  if  there  were  any  fuch 
Animalcula,  or,  if  there  were,  I  fuppofed  them  too 
fmall  to  be  difcovered  by  the  naked  Eye;  and  though 
perhaps  they  might  be  difcernible  with  the  Help  of  a 
Microfcope,  yet  I  knew  not  where  to  feek  for  thofe 
opportune  Place^  hinted  at  by  the  great  Metaphyfician. 

In  this  fecond  Perplexity,  Fortune  again  ftept  in 
to  my  Affiftance,  and  my  Doubts  were  unriddled 
by  the,  following  Paflage  in  Virgil's  Georgicks : 

Ore  omnes  <verfa  in  7,epbyros  ftant  rupibus  altist 
Exceptantqne  It'ves  auras ;  et  fepe  fine  ulki 
Conjugiis  >vento  gravidee  (tiiirabik  diftu) 
Saxa  per  et  Jcopulos  et  deprejfas  catwalks 
Difirgiunt",  non,  Eure,  tuos,  tuque  Solis  ad  ortut 
In  Scream  Caurtimque,  aut  unde  nigerrimui  Atifter 
Ntf/iitur,  et  plu'vio  contrijtat  frigore  calum, 

L  3  thus 
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Thus  tranflated  by  Mr.  Dryden-, 

The  Mares  to  Cliffs  of  rugged  Rocks  repair, 

dnd,  'with  <wid>  No/I,  Us,  fnuff  the  Weftern  Air: 

When  ('wondrous  to  relate)  the  Parent  Wind, 

Without  the  Stallion,  ft  op^  gates  the  Kind. 

'Then,  Jir'd  icith  amorous  Rage,  tb  y  take  their  Flight 

Thro*  Plains,  and  mount  the  Hill's  unequal  Height. 

Nor  to  the  Ncrth,  nor  to  the  rijing  Sunt 

Nor  Southw  rd  to  the  rainy  Regions  run', 

But  lontig  to  the  Weft,  and  hairing  there, 

With  gaping  Mcuths  they  draw  prolfa  Air. 

Now  it  is  well  known,  that  this  fame  Virgil  was 
a  great  Natural  Philofopher,  as  well  as  a  Poet  and 
aFarrier ;  and  here  we  fee  he  confidently  aflerts,  that 
it  was  very  common  for  Mares  to  become  pregnant, 
without  any  Coition,  only  by  turning  their  Faces  to 
.  the  Weft,  and  fnuffing  up  the  Wind  in  that  Quar- 
ter :  But  all  Naturalifts  Being  agreed  that  there  is  a 
great  Analogy  and  Similitude  in  the  Generation  of 
&11  Animals,  whether  Bipeds  or  Quadrupeds,  it  occur- 
red to  me,  that  what  had  happened  to  a  Mare, 
might,  for  this  very  Reafon,  happen  to  a  Woman. 

Thus  was  I  got  fuccefsfully  through  two  Steps  of 
my  Difcovery :  The  great  'Voollajlon  has  told  me, 
that  Animalcula  were  difperfed  about  in  opportune 
Places,  to  be  the  Seed  of  all  Generations ;  and  the 
greater  Firgilhzd  told  me,  that  certain  Mares  of  his 
Acquaintance  \vere  impregnated  by  a  Weft  Wind,, 
which,  therefore  I  concluded  to  be  one  of  thofe 
opportune  Places^  and  confiiared  it  as  the  proper 
of  thefe  floating  Embryos. 

But 
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But  not  willing  to  rely  onHypothefis  only,  or  pre- 
fume  on  the  Authority  of  great  Names,  efpecially 
in  this  enlightened  Age,  where  experimental  Philo- 
fophy  is  fo  triumphant,  and  nothing  goes  down  that 
is  not  made  obvious  to  our  Senfes,  I  refolved  to 
have  Demonftration  before  I  ventured  to  publifh  my 
Thoughts  to  the  World.  There  are,  I  know,  a 
droll  Sett.of  Gentlemen,  who  think  themfelves  au- 
thorifed  to  tell  any  Lies  in  Print,  and  afterwards  to 
quarrel  with  the  World  for  not  believing  them  :  But 
for  my  Part,  I  write  purely  and  fimply  for  the  Love 
of  Truth,  for  the  Ufe  and  Emolument  of  my  Coun- 
trymen ;  and  I  fliould  efteem  myfelf  the  moft  un- 
worthy of  all  Beings,  if  I  prefumed  to  amufe  them 
with  Fables,  or  abufe  them  with  Forgeries. 

Accordingly,  after  much  Exercife  of  my  Invention, 
I  contrived  a  wonderful  cylindrical,  catoptrical, 
xotundo-concavo-convex  Machine  (whereof  a  very 
exact  Print  will  fpeedily  be  publifhed  for  the  Satis- 
faction of  the  Curious,  defigned  by  Mr.  H— y — », 
and  engraved  by  Mr.  V—rtu]  which  being  hermeti- 
cally fealed  at  one  End,  and  electrified  according  to 
the  niceft  Laws  of  Electricity,  I  erected  it  in  a  con- 
venient Attitude  to  the  Weft,  as  a  kind  of  Trap  to 
intercept  the  floating  Animalcula  in  that  prolific 
Quarter  of  the  Heavens.  The  Event  anfwered  my 
Expectation ;  and  when  I  had  caught  a  fufficient 
Numberof  thefe  {mall,  original,  unexpanded  Minims 
of  Exiftence,  I  fpread  them  out  carefully  like  Silk- 
worms Eggs,  upon  white  Paper ;  and  then  applying 
L  4  my 
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my  beft  Microfcope,  plainly  difcerned  them  to  be 
little  Men  and  Women,  exad  in  all  their  Limbs  and 
Lineaments,  and  ready  to  offer  themfclves  little 
Candidates  for  Life,  whenever  they  (hould  happen 
to  be  imbibed  with  Air  or  Nutriment,  and  con- 
veyed down  into  this  VcfTels  of  Generation. 

After  this  fiift  Succefs  in  my  Undertaking,  I  con- 
tinued to  make  Experiments  of  various  Kinds,  too 
tedious  to  be  related,  for  a  whole  Year,  till  I  had  at 
-length  fully  eftabiifhed  the  Doctrine  of  Winds  and 
Embryos  j  and  I  find  that  as  other  Infedls  are  ufuall y 
brought  by  an  Eafterly  Wind,  your  Human 'hfefls 
arc  always  wafted  from  the  oppofite  Quarter  j  the 
Swarms  of  both  appear  like  Blights  to  the  naked 
Eye  ;  and  bothfeem  deftined  to  much  the  fame  End 
of  Exiflence,  fruges  confumere  nattt  born  to  con- 
fiime  the  Fruits  of  the  Ground. 

Oftentimes,  while  I  was  viewing  them  through 
my  Glalt>,  my  Imagination  would  turn  romantic  upon 
the  Subject,  and  reprefent  to  me  the  great  Variety  of 
Fortune  thefe  Infe£ts  might  go  through,  whenever 
they  {hould  happen  to  be  called  out  into  Day-light. 
I  faid  in  my  Mind,  this  little  Reptile  may  be  an 
Alexander^  that  a  Fauftlna^  another  a  fully,  and 
another  a  Mountebank;  and  I  was  (truck  with  Ad- 
miration to  confider  huw  many  Heroes,  and  Pa- 
triots, and  Legiflators,  and  Monarchs,  were  now 
contained  on  a  Sheet  of  Paper,  whofe  great  Souls,  in 
Time  to  come,  may  make  them  efteem  the  whole 
World  too  confined  a  Scene  for  their  Ambition.  I 

remembered 
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t'-membered  the  Sarcafm  of  Jitvenal,  as  true  before 
Life  as  after  Death,  Expends  Annibalem^  &c.  and  I 
icpeated,  with  a  kind  of  Enthufiafm,  thofe  excel- 
lent Lines  in  Dr.  Garth's  Difpenfary  ; 

Ntnv  fte  unfolds  the  faint  and  darvjning  Strife 

Of  infant  /itoms  kindling  into  Life ; 

Hew  the  dim   Speck  of  Entity  began 

5"'  extend  :ts  recent  Form,  and  jiretch  to  Man  ; 

To  koiu  minutt   an  Origin  ive  o*we 

Young  Ammon,  Czefar,  and  the  great  Naffau. 

But  now  the  great  Trial  of  all  was  come,  which, 
I  believe,  would  have  puzzled  a  whole  College  of 
Phyficians,  and  fet  at  nought  all  the  confulting  Powers 
of  If — rw — k  Lane.  The  preparatory  Points  were 
eftabliflied  to  my  entire  Satisfaction,  but  whether 
Animalcula  could  be  ripened  into  Exiftence,  by 
paffing  through  the  feminal  Veflels  of  a  Woman 
only,  was  ftill  a  Queftion  ;  and  how  to  make  the 
Experiment,  hie  labor,  illudopus.  Very  hard  it  was 
to  know  when  a  Woman  had  imbibed  the  neceflary 
Seed  j  and  harder  ftill  to  reftrain  her  from  all  Com- 
merce with  Man,  till  the  Experiment  had  Time  to 
take  Effect.  If  I  made  Choice  of  a  married  Woman, 
there  the  Difficulties  were  innumerable ;  or  if  I  made 
Choice  of  a  Maiden,  Virginity  has,  in  all  Ages,  been 
efteemed  a  very  brittle  Ware ;  and,  I  prefume,  has 
not  greatly  mended  its  Nature  of  later  Days.  Some- 
times I  thought  of  taking  a  Wife,  over  whom  I 
could  ufurp  an  abfolute  Authority,  and  lock  her  up 
till  the  Day  of  her  Labour ;  but  fearing  (he  might 
grow  defperate,  when  fhe  fhould  find  I  had  only 

married 
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married  her  to  try  an  Experiment  upon  her ;  and  at 
the  fame  Time  grieve i:fly  miftrufting  the  Continu- 
ance of  my  own  Affection,  after  I  had  accompliftied 
my  Ends,  I  dim-lifted  that  Project,  and  refolvcd, 
after  much  Perplexity,  to  hazm'  all  upon  a  Cham- 
bermaid. According,  having  firft  perfuaded  the 
Girl  £he  was  iU,  I  read  Jacob  Bebmen  five  Times 
over  5  and  then  mixing  up  fome  Animalcula  in  a 
Chymical  Preparation,  I  adminiftered  them  to  her  as 
a  Dofe  of  Phyfick.  After  which  I  difcarded  my 
Fcotman,  and  fuffered  no  Male  Creature,  in  hu- 
man Shape,  to  approach  my  Doors  j  nay,  fo  great 
was  my  Caution  to  have  my  Stratagem  fucceed, 
that  I  hardly  permitted  a  Dog  of  the  mafculin.e 
Gender  to  enter  my  Houfe. 

In  about  fix  Months  it  was  very  vifible  the  Medi- 
cine had  taken  Effect ;  and  let  the  Reader  imagine,, 
if  he  can,  the  Joy  I  felt,  when  nrft  I  perceived  her 
begin  to  bourgeon  :  At  the  fame  Time  too  a  little 
Circumftance  happened,  which  heightened  my  Joy, 
and  put  thj  Manner  of  her  Conception  beyond  all 
Poflibility  of  Doubt.  As  I  was  fitting  alone  one 
Morning  in  my  Study,  ruminating  on  this  great 
Event,  the  Girl  came  in  to  me  with  Tears  in  her 
Eyes,  and  having  obtained  my  Leave  to  afk  a  Que- 
ftion,  entreated  me  earneftly  to  tell  her,  if  it  was 
pojjlble  to  breed  after  three  Tears?  Though  I  guefled 
the  Drift  of  her  Qiieftion,  yet,  affecting  an  Air  of 
Ignorance,  and  putting  on  a  grave  Phyfician's  Af- 
pect,  I  ordered  her  to  be  more  explicit ;  whereupon 
{he  proceeded,  with  fiequent  Breaks  of  Crying,  to 

tell 
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tell  me  how  much  fhe  was  r.ftonifhed  at  fome  Symp- 
toms; that  Heaven  above  knew  what  was  the  Matter 
with  her,  but  jbe  verily  believed  herfelf  a  breeding.,  and 
yet  jhe  could  take  her  Bible  Oath.,  jbe  had  not  been  — 
been — been  touched  by  a  Man  for  thefe  three  Tears  [£]. 
So  then,  faid  I,  with  a  fterner  Countenance,  and  a 
Tone  of  Severity,  You  confefs  then  that  about  three 

[t]  When  I  wrote  this,  I  had  not  feen  a  remarkable  Cafe  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Tranfaflions  of  September,  of  a  Woman,  from 
whom  a  Fcetus  was  extracted,  that  had  been  lodged  thirteen  Years  in 
the  Fallopian  Tubes,  fent  from  Riga  by  Dr.  James  Mounfey,  Phyfician 
to  the  Caxarina's  A  my,  together  with  the  Bones  of  the  faid  Fetus,  ag 
a  Prefent  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  The  Woman,  as  we  are  told 
in  that  ingenious  Treatife,  was  a  Soldier's  Wife  of  Abo  in  Finland,  of 
amlddle  Stat'urf,  who,  being  pregnant  for  the  third  Time  in  the  Year 
1730,  was  afflifted  with  violent  Pains  and  Twiftings  of  the  Bowels,  &c. 
and  continued  fickly  for  ten  Years  afterwards.  In  the  Month  of  Sep. 
tember  1741,  ihe  pierced  her  Navel  with  an  Awl,  out  of  which  ran  a 
yellow-coloured  Water, £fc.  In  the  Month  of  fjun:  two  fmall  Bones 
came  out,  &t.  and  in  QElober  1742,  me  was  taken  in  Hand  by  Dr. 
Bfttmfty,  and  Mr.  G title,  Surgeon,  who  thruft  a  grooved  Probe  into  the 
Fiftula,  and  made  an  Incifion  with  a  Biftory,  upwards  and  obliquely, 
from  the  /  inea  alba,  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Al>domcn\  but  the  Wo- 
man being  unruly  (as  well  /he  might)  and  the  Operation  not  going  on 
according  to  the  Doctor's  liking,  he  proceeded  no  further  till  the  next 
Day,  &c,  At  the  next  Operation  the  Incifionwas  carried  downwardsj 
but  Csre  taken  not  to  make  the  external  Wound  larger  than  needful, 
left  the  Omentumaod  Guts  fliould  fallout,  &c. — —In  fhort,  the  Fcetus 
was  at  length  extracted  Piece- meal  at  feveral  difficult  Operations. 
Now  comparing  all  thefe  Circumftances  together,  it  feems  reasonable 
to  believe  that  this  Fruit  never  was  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Womb,  but 
that  the  impregnated  0-vum  was  ftopt  in  its  Paflage  through  one  of 
the  Fallopian  Tubes,  where  it  grew  and  was  detained  fo  many  Years. 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  concluded  from  hence  againft  the  Caufe  J 
have  affigned  of  my  Maid's  Pregnancy  (as  a  certain  learned  Gentle-, 
man  of  the  Royal Socitiy,  who  communicated  this  Story  to  me,  feem- 
ed  to  imagine)  for  the  Cafes  are  very  different ;  and  the  uncommon 
Delay  of  this  Finland  Woman's  Delirery  was  owing  to  the  preter- 
natural Situation  of  the  Fcetus. 

Years 
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Years  ago,  you  was  guilty  of  Incontinency  ! — Yes 
Sir,  replied  (he,  to  be  fare  it  would  be  a  Folly  to  deny 
it  to  a  Man  of  your  Learning — to  be  fur e  1  mufl  con- 
fefs  that  about  three  Tears  ago — to  be  fur v,  5;>,  I  was 
not  quite  ft  good.  Sir,  as  I  Jhould  have  been,  Sir. — 
My  lajl  Ma/ler,  Sir,  who  was  a  Parfon,  Sir^—God 
forgive  him  and  me  too — I  am  fur  e  I  have  repented  it 
a  hundred  Times,  and  I  hope  he  has  done  the  fame — 
The  courteous  Reader,  I  hope,  will  pardon  my  def- 
cending  to  fuch  low  Particulars,  which,  I  confefs, 
are  beneath  the  Dignity  of  a  Philofopher ;  but  as  it 
very  much  concerns  me,  in  an  Aftair  of  fuch  Mo- 
ment and  Importance  to  the  World,  to  (hew  how 
regularly  and  cautioufiy  I  proceeded,  it  was  neceflary 
to  defcribe  the  Girl's  Simplicity  as  a  Proof  of  her 
Honefty.  Authors  who  write  only  for  the  Amufe- 
ment  of  Mankind,  may  choofe  and  omit  Circum- 
ftances  at  their  own  Pleafure,  according  to  the 
Rufe  of  Horace, 

%<* 

Defperes  trattaia  nitefcere  poj/'et  relinquas. 

'But  we  who  are  unfortunately  tied  down  to  Truth, 
muft  write,  as  it  were,  in  Fetters,  and  are  obliged  to 
keep  on  in  the  direct  Road,  without  the  Privilege  of 
turning  afide  to  entertain  ourfelves  with  Profpe6ts. 
Be  it  fufficient,  however,  to  fay,  that  at  the  nine 
Months  End,  the  Girl  was  delivered  of  a  chopping 

'Boy,  whom  I  have  ever  fince  educated  as  my  own, 
in  fpite  of  all  the  Calumny  of  the  Neighbourhood  ; 
and  I  cannot  doubt,  but,  in  Time,  he  will  rife  to 
be  a  Judge  or  an  Alderman* 

Thus, 
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Thus,  Gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Society,  I  hope  I 
have  proved,  in  the  moft  inconteftable  Manner,  that 
a  Woman  may  conceive  without  any  Commerce 
with  Man ;  that  the  World  has  been  in  an  Error  for 
fix  thoufand  Years,  and,  probably,  would  have  con- 
tinued in  it  fix  thoufand  more,  if  I  had  not  been  born 
on  purpofe  to  break  through  filly  Prejudices  of  Edu- 
cation, and  undeceive  Mankind  in  fo  material  a  Point. 
Material  I  muft  call  it ;  for  how  different  is  this  from 
all  the  Difcoveries  of  Ifaac  Newton  the  Star-gazer  ! 
His,  al!  of  them,  end  in  Speculation,  but  mine  ex- 
tend to  Practice  j  his  are  only  calculated  for  thePer- 
ufal  of  a  few  College-Pedants,  but  mine  offer  them- 
felves  to  the  World  in  general :  And  I  {hall  flbortly 
publifli  a  large  Volume  to  fhew  that  this  is  the 
moft  natural  Way  of  being  born;  grounding  my 
Demonftration  on  the  following  infallible  Argu- 
ment, which  I  have  drawn  up  fyllogiftically,  to 
prove  my  wonderful  Talents  in  Logic. 

[c]  Nature  (fay  certain  Authors  of  great  Erudi- 
tion) is  a  very  frugal  old  Lady-,  and  a  prodi- 
gious good  CEconomift  :  She  is  obferved  to- 
give  herfelf  as  little  Trouble  as  (he  can,  and 
to  do  every  Thing  at  the  cheapeft  Hand. 

But  Animalcula  may  be  hatched  as  completely 
in  a  Female  Womb,  as  when  they  take  the 
more  tedious  Progrefs  through  the  Loins  of 
the  Males  alfo. 

[c ]  This  is  a  Method  much  praftifed  by  the  learned  Mr.  W— rb-~ •*, 
I  fuppofe  for  the  fame  Reafon,  to  fho*v  his  Skill  in  chopping  Logic. 
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Ergo,  That  is  the  right  Road  into  Life,  which 
is  the  ftiorteit  Road. 

And  now — what  fhall  I  fay  next  ?  As  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  Ufe  and  Practice  of  a  Thing  are 
known,  before  the  Theory  of  it  is  difcovered  (for 
Inftance,  Men  of  War  could  batter  down  Towns 
with  Bombs,  long  before  it  was  proved  that  Projec- 
tiles defcribe  a  parabolic  Curve;  and  little  Boys  had 
amufed  themfelves  with  the  Shadows  of  a  magicLan- 
thorn  many  a  Day  ere  fome  great  Philofophers  un- 
dertook to  explain  the  Myfteries  of  that  wonderful 
Machine)  fo  has  it  fallen  out  in  the  Subject  now  un- 
der our  Confideration :  Hiftory  has  here  and  there 
furniflied  an  Example,  and  fome  Phyficians  of  Anti- 
quity have  accidentally  glanced  upon  the  Subject ; 
but  ftill  I  think  I  may  challenge  to  myfelf  the  Merit 
of  an  original  Invention ;  and  it  would  be  very  hard 
if  a  few  Hints  loofely  dropt  in  old  unfafhionable  Au- 
thors, which  too  I  never  faw  till  after  I  had  eftab- 
lifhed  my  Theory,  fhall  prevail  fo  far  as  to  fix  up- 
on me  the  odious  Scandal  of  Plagiarifm.  There  are, 
I  know,  a  Sort  of  malevolent  Readers,  who  take  an 
infinite  Pleafure  in  telling  you  that  all  Authors  have 
ftolen  their  Works  fince  the  Days  of  one  Orpheus  j 
and  how  lucky  it  is  for  that  old  French  Poet,  that  we 
know  not  the  Names  of  any  of  his  Predeceffors  ! 
but  more  efpecially  they  have  recourfe  to  this  Device, 
whenever  they  find  it  not  quite  fo  eafy  to  anfwer  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Book,  and  yet  are  determined  to  cry 
down  its  Reputation  :  Then  we  are  fure  to  hear, 

Lord, 
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Lord,  Sir  !  the  Fellow  Jlole  it  all  ;  there  is  not  a  Page, 
nor  a  Ling,  nor  a  Word,  nor  a  Syllable,  nor  a  Letter^ 
nor  a  Comma  of  it  his  own  ;  I  can  turn  to  the  very  Book 
and  Place  from  tvhence  he  pilfered  it  all.  Now  that 
J  may  anticipate  this  heavy  Cenfure,  and  fave  certain 
ingenious  Critics  the  Trouble  of  turning  back  to  the 
good  old  Writer  (Peace  unto  his  Manes,  whoever 
he  be)  from  whom  I  tranfcribed  this  little  Treatffe,  I 
have  determined  to  produce  of  my  own  accord  what 
few  Paflages  I  have  accidentally  met  with  upon  this 
Subject,  and  afterwards  I  (hall  leave  the  World  to 
decide,  whether,  in  fpite  of  fuch  occafional  Hints, 
I  may  not  ftill  be  allowed  to  be  the  fole  Proprie- 
tor of  this  wonderful  Hypothefis. 

Galen,  in  his  celebrated  Treatife  upon  the  Meafles, 
wherein  he  endeavours  to  account  for  the  Origin  of 
that  Diftemper,  delivers  it  as  a  common  Opinion, 
that  it  was  brought  into  the  World  by  a  Woman, 
born  without  the  Afliftance  of  a  Father  ;  but  he 
feems  to  treat  this  as  a  vulgar  Fable,  and  calls  it  a 
Notion  of  the  Multitude. 

Hippocrates  informs  us,  that  his  Mother  ufed  fre- 
quently to  tell  him,  (he  had  no  carnal  Intercourfe 
with  his  Father  for  near  two  Years  before  his  Birth, 
but  that  (he  found  herfelf  ftrangely  influenced  one 
Evening,  as  ihe  was  walking  in  a  Garden.  His 
Father  obtained  a  Divorce  on  this  Occafion,  and  the 
good  Woman  fell  under  the  Reproach  of  all  her  Ac- 
quaintance :  But  I  hope  this  Treatife  will  vindicate 

her 
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her  Memory  from  the  Infamy,  which  has  ever  fince 

attended  it  through  all  fucceeding  Times. 

If  we    look  back  to  the  fabulous    Ages  of  the 
World,  when  everything  was  aggrandized  by  poetic 
Ornament,  we  read  of  many  ancient  Ladies,  got  with 
Child   by  fuch  impoflible  Methods,   that  I  believe 
they    muft  have  owed  their  Pregnancy  to  what  I 
have  been  defcribing,  and  I   hope  all  Commenta- 
tors and  Mythologifts  will,  for  the  future,  fall  in  with 
my  Explication.     For  what  elfe  are  we  to  think  of 
Juno's  growing  big-bellied  only  with  eating  a  Piece 
of  Cabbage  [d]   which  Flora  gathered  for  her  in  the 
Olenian  Fields  ?  'Tis  plain  {he  muft  have  fwallowed 
fome  Animalcula  at  the  fame  Time,  and  thus  be- 
came with  Child  of  Mars.   -How  elfe  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  the  odd  Conception  of  Danae  in  her  Im- 
prifonment  ?  Some  old  Oracle  had  foretold,  that  her 
Father   Acrifius  {hould    have    his  Throat  cut  by  a 
Grand fon  ;  and  to  defeat  this  Prediction,  he  locked 
up  his  only  Daughter  in  a  brazen  Tower,  under 
fuch  clofe  Confinement,  that  it  was  impoflible  for 
any  thing  but  ^Vind  to  get  Accefs  to  her  ;  yet  in 
thefe  Circumftances  the  Lady  was  brought  to  Bed  of 
the    moft  mighty   Perfeus^  who  accomplifhed   the 
Oracle  in  putting    Acrifius  to  Death.     The  Poets 
indeed  tell  us  aftrajige  improbable  Story  of  Jupiter's 
raining  himfelf  through  the  Tiles  of  the  Houfe  in  a 

[</]  Quod  petis,  Oleniis,  inquam,,mihi  miflus  ab  arvis 

Flos  dabit  ;  eft  hortis  unicus  ilk  meis. 
Protinus   haerentem  decerpfi  pollice  fiorem, 
Fitque  potens  voti,   Marfque  creatus  erat. 

Ovid.  Faft.  v. 

golden 
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golden  Shower ;  but  this  is  plainly  a  poetic  Fi&ion, 
invented  to  account  for  a  puzzling  Phenomenon. 

The  Story  of  Boreas  running  away  with  a  young 
Heirefs  out  of  a  Garret  Window,  and  getting  her 
with  Child  (as  Ovid  defcribes  it  in  his  Metamorphofis) 
is  more   immediately   to  our  Purpofe,  and  uire&ly 
points  out  the  Manner  of  her  Conception.     We  all 
know,  that  it  is  the  Profeffion  of  Poetry  to  perfona- 
life  all  its  Objects,  and  if  a  Lady  found  herfelf  im- 
pregnated with  Wind,  nothing  was  fo  natural  as  to 
make  a  God  of  that  Element,    and  impute  the  Ef- 
fecls  to  fupernatural   [<?]  Power  ;    though  I  confefs 
there  is  an  Impropriety  here  according  to  my  Syftem, 
but  that  may  be  owing  to  the  Loofenefs  of  poetic 
Defcription,or,  perhaps,  the  Lady  miftook  the  Quar- 
ter of  the  Wind  in  telling  her  Story.  In  general  we 
may  conclude,   whenever  we  read  of  Virgins  got 
with  Child  by  Rivers,  by  Dragons,  by  golden  Show- 
ers, &c.  that  it  was  Wind,   nothing  in  the  World 
but   Wind  ;  only  for  want  of  knowing  the  real 
Caufe,   they  were  glad  to   affign  imaginary  ones  ; 
and    the   Poets  getting  hold  of  fuch   improveable 
Topics,  fo  overloaded  them  with  Additions  of  their 
own,    that  in  the  End  they  were  all  confldered  in 
the  Light  of  Fable  and  Romance. 

[<•]  In  this  Manner  we  muft  interpret  what  OwVputs  into  the  Mouth 
•f  Flora,  where  {he  tells  usflie  was  rav/hed  by  Zepkyrust 
Ver  erat,  errabam  ;  Zephyrus  confpexit,  abibam  : 
Infcquitur,  fugio :  fortior  ille  fuit. 

Lib.  v.  Faft,  201.  etrdehjnc. 

VOL.  I.  M  If 
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If  we  defcend  from  thefe  allegoric  Ages  to  fuo 
ceeding  Times,  whenHiftory  had  learnt  amorefo- 
ber  Style,  and  was  contented  to  tell  Truth  without 
Difguife,  we  {hall  find  fome  few  Examples  here  alfo 
to  our  Purpofe.  Diodorus  Siatlus  informs  us,  in  an 
old  Edition  of  his  Works,  communicated  to  me  by 
my  learned  and  induftrious  Friend  the  Rev.  Dr. 
'T—  r,  that  a  certain  Sorcerefs  of  Egypt,  pretended, 
among  other  fupernatural  Claims,  to  be  able  to  breed 
without  the  Help  of  Man  ;  and  under  Colour  of 
thefe  Pretences,  would  have  perfuaded  People  to 
believe  her  the  celebrated  IJisy  returned  to  vifit  her 
native  Country  ;  but  at  laft  a  Prieft  of  Taautus,  or 
Mercury,  was  found  in  bed  with  her,  and  fo  the 
Affair  was  at  an  End. 

Polybus  has  a  Story  more  explicitly  to  our  Pur- 
pofe ;  but  he  fpeaks  of  it  with  fo  much  Diftruft  him- 
felf,  thatlwil!  not  venture  to  produce  it,  leftit  fhould 
give  an  Air  of  Romance  to  this  Performance  [_/"]. 

Among  the  Roman  Hiftorians,  I  can  only  produce 
an  Example  from  Livy,  of  a  Woman  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  delivered  of  Twins  in  a  defolate 
uninhabited  Ifhrid,  where  fhe  was  caft  away,  and 
had  not  feen  a  human  Face  for  the  Space  of  Nine 
Years  before  her  Labour.  He  tells  us  fhe  was  brought 
to  Rome,  and  examined  before  the  Roman  Senate  ; 
but  the  Particulars  of  this  Story  arefo  very  prolix  and 

£/1  Qixpvv  Ji raujKtXlw;  XvfxifAttovleLt,  x.  T.  Xt 

Pdyb.  lib.  iii.  p.  230. 

tedious, 
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tedious,  that  I  choofe  to  refer  the  Reader  to  the 
Original,  in  the  fiftieth  Book  of  that  incomparable 
Hiftorian. 

This  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with  in  my 
reading,  which  I  was  willing  to  produce,  as  it  may 
give  fome  Light  and  Confirmation  to  my  Hypothe- 
fis  j  but  I  appeal  to  the  illuftrious  Mr.  W — rb — «, 
that  great  Decider  of  old  Problems  and  modern  Con- 
troverfies,  who  well  knows  the  Zeal  of  Authors  to 
have  their  Works  thought  original,  whether,  not- 
withftanding  any  thing  here  quoted,  the  Merit  of 
this  great  Arcanum  does  not  of  right  belong  to  me  ? 
I  mention  that  Gentleman's  Name,  who  now  un- 
queftionably  ftands  foremoft  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Britijh  Writers,  with  the  moft  profound  RefpecT:  ; 
and  it  would  afford  me  infinite  Pleafure,  if  he  would 
give  this  Subject  a  Difcuffion  in  the  next  Volume  of 
the  Divine  L — g — nt  whenever  he  pleafes  to  oblige 
the  World  with  that  Iong-expe6led  Work :  Or  if, 
by  Chance,  he  fhould  happen  not  to  have  room  for 
it,  being  already  furnifhed  with  his  Complement  of 
Digreffions  (and  to  be  fure  one  Book  can  hardly 
contain  every  thing)  ftill  I  have  the  Vanity  to  ex- 
pect a  Letter  from  him  by  the  fkft  Poft,  to  thank  me, 
according  to  Cuftom,  for  the  honourable  Mention 
I  have  made  of  him,  and,  with  fome  Compliments 
on  my  Performance,  to  make  an  Overture  of  his  Ac- 
quaintance. 

It  now  remains,  before  I  conclude,  to  explain  the 

great  Advantages  that  will  flow  from  the  Publication 

of  this  Treatife  ;   for  this  it  is,   which  muft  redeem 

M  2  me 
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me  from  the  reproachful  Name  of  a  Projector,  and 
rank  me  in  the  Number  of  thofe  illuftrious  \Yor- 
thies,  who  have  invented  ufeful  Arts  for  the  better 
Accommodation  and  Happinefs  of  human  Life  [g]. 

And,  in  the  firft  Place,   I  hope  I  {hall  merit  uni- 
verfally  the  Thanks  of  all  the  Fair  Sex,  for  difabufing 
Mankind  on  the  SubjecT:  of  Conception,  and  teach- 
ing them  how   a  Woman  may  be   with   Child  in  a 
fingle  State,  confidently  with  the  pureft  Virtue. 
Cur  ego  dcfyeiew  feri  fine  Cwjuge  Mater^ 
Et  par  ere  i>/taflc,  dummodo  cajla,  viro-? 

But  before  this  was  known,  when  the  World  was 
fooliih  enough  to  f  uppc'e  Coition  always  previous  to 
Conception,  how  many  Ladies  have  innocently  loft 
their  Reputation  ?  How  many  unhappy  Creatures 
have  fallen  under  the  Cenfures  of  a  malicious  W^orld, 
been  excluded  from  Vifits,  left  out  of  Card-Parties, 
and  pointed  at  by  Prudes,  only  for  the  flight  Incon- 
venience of  happening  to  be  brought  to  Bed  before 
Marriage  ?  Whereas,  when  once  this  Difcovery  is 
fpread,  it  will  be  eafy  for  a  young  Lady  to  lofe  her 
Maidenhead  without  lofing  her  Character,  and  to 
take  the  Air  without  any  Dread  of  Calumny  and  Re- 
proach  in  Confequence  of  fo  innocent  a  Gratification. 
Jam  redit  et  virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna, 
j^am  )wva  progenies  ccelo  demittitur  alto. 

Another  great  Benefit  refulting  from  this  Difco- 
very, w.ill  be  the  utter  Abolition  of  Martrimony, 

[jf]  Invent  at  aut  qul  vitam  excoluerefcr  arlts,         VzRG. 
Quoted  for  the  Sake  of  a  Quotation, 
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which  has  long  been  complained  of  by  all  the  polite 
World,  as  a  Nufance  grievous  and  intolerable,  in- 
confiftent  with  all  the  Articles  of  modern  Pleafure, 
and  deftru&ive  of  that  Freedom,  which  of  Right  be- 
longs to  Gentlemen.  In  confequence  whereof,  we 
fee  Dukes  and  Dutchefles,  Lords  and  Ladies,  and  all 
the  Great,  whoring,  divorcing,  poifoning  one  ano- 
ther, ftarving  one  another,  cutting  one  another's 
Throats,  and  practifing  every  other  genteel  fafhiona- 
ble  Art  to  break  loofe  from  their  Fetters,  and  refcue 
themfelves  from  this  worfe  than  Egyptian  Bondage. 
Now  as  I  am  a  moft  devoted  Admirer  of  the  Great, 
apt  to  efteem  every  thing  wife,  lawful  and  right,  that 
comes  from  the  Mouth  of  a  Nobleman,  I  account 
myfelf  happy  to  be  Author  of  a  Scheme,  that  falls 
in  fo  naturally  with  their  Defires,  and  will  deliver 
themfromthat  moftperniciouslnftitution,  fupported 
by  no  other  Authority  than  that  of  the  Scriptures,  an 
Authority  long  obfolete  and  out  of  Date  with  the 
politer  Part  of  Mankind  !  And  as  I  cannot  doubt 
but  all  Women  for  the  future  will  choofe  to  propa- 
gate the  Species  upon  the  Plan  here  recommended, 
I  can  aflure  them  for  their  Comfort,  that  their  Satif- 
faftion  will  be  as  great  in  this  Way,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  coarfer  Communication  with  Man  ;  which 
indeed  the  Fondnefs  that  Ladies  have  alwaysexprefT- 
cd  for  Zephyrs,  abundantly  proves,  though  hitherto 
they  have  been  ignorant  of  the  Caufe  of  the  agree- 
able Senfations  excited  by  that  amorous  Wind. 

But  the  moft  capital  Advantage  of  all  remains  yet 
to  be  told,  and  in  defcribing  of  this  I  muft  exalt  my 
Style :  M  3  —  Major 
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— —  Major  rerum  mibi  nafcitur  or  Jo, 
Majus  opus  moveo. 

There  is  a  certain  Diftemper  moft  fatally  epide- 
mic, which  has  much  employed  the  Speculation,  and 
more  thePra&ice,  of  Mankind.  Whether  with  Phy- 
ficians  we  call  it  the  Lues  Venerea^  with  'Pothecaries 
the  Venereal  Difeafe,  with  Ladies  the  French  Dijltm- 
per,  or  with  fine  Gentlemen  the  P — x  j  it  is  known 
by  all  thefe  Denominations,  befidesan  infinite  Num- 
ber of  inferior  Titles,  that  mark  the  feyeral  Stages 
of  this  puiflant,  deftroying  Peftilence. 

•  Nomina  millet 

Mille  nocendi  artes. 

Some  tell  you  that  Columbus  brought  it  over  from 
his  new  American  World  in  a  Ban-box  ;  and  that  it 
is  nothing  more  than  the  Yaws  operating  differently 
upon  European  Conftitutions  [h].  Others  are  con- 
tented to  go  no  further  for  it  than  France  ;  and  very 
confidently  aflure  us,  that  it  was  imported  hither 
among  other  elegant  Accomplishments,  for  which 
we  have  been  indebted  to  that  Land  of  Luxury  and 
Refinement.  But  though  its  Origin  be  doubtful  and 
uncertain,  its  Atchievements  are  unqueftionablyfure; 
and,  oh,  that  I  had  the  Pen  of  Fracajlorius  to  defcribe 

[/>]  However  fome  People  may  contend  for  the  modern  I ntroduftioa 
of  this  Diftemper,  I  am  perfuaded  it  is  as  old  as  the  Days  of  Hercules, 
and  that  this  illuftrious  Giant-killer  was  infefted  with  it.  The  enyc- 
nomed  Shirt  of  Nefliu,  and  the  Torments  he  fuffered  by  putting  it  on, 
are  plainly  a  Poetic  Allegory,  which  I  interpret  in  the  following  eafy 
Manner.—  Ne/ui  p--x'd  his  Whore,  and  Ihe  p«x'd  Htrculn. 

the 
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the  Ravage  it  commits  upon  a  human  Body  !  Lend, 
lend  me  Afliftance,  all  ye  battered  Rakes,  while  with 
blackeft  Ink  I  undertake  to  paint  the  Havocks  of  that 
honourable  Difeafe,  of  which  thoufands  of  your 
Forefathers    have  died,  and    whereof  yourfelves  fo 
vain-glorioufly  boaft  in  Taverns  and  Coffee-houfes, 
to  the  great  Advancement  of  Virtue  and  Morality. 
Say,    illuftrious  —  and  —  and  —  ,  for   ye   know, 
with  what  fatal  Rapidity  its  Venom  over-runs  the 
Conftitution,  how  it  undermines  the   Teeth,  un- 
hinges the  Nofe,  foddens  the  Flefh,  ftrikes  Rotten- 
nefs  to  the  Bones,  and  poifons  the  very  fpinal  Mar- 
row. Say,  farther,  moft  enviable  Sons  of  Pleafure  ; 
for  this  alfo  Experience  may  have  taught  you,  how 
it  fpreads  by  Contagion,    and  operates  by  Commu- 
nication. Some  Hufbands  give  it  their  Wives,  and 
fome  Wives  give  it  their  Hufbands.     Nor  does  the 
Evil  end  with  Life,  but  revives  again  in  the  Pofteri- 
ty,  is  entailed  on  the  Heirs  of  great  Families,  inherit- 
ed in  fure  Succeffion,   and   oftentimes,   too  often, 
proves  the  only  thing  that  is  inherited  by  Heirs  of 
noble,  but  corrupted  Blood.  Hence  arifes  an  enervat- 
ed Progeny,   weak  in  their  Perfons,  and  weaker  in 
their  Underftandings;  a  puny,  ill-compounded,  un- 
manly Race,    who  bear  about   them  the  Marks  of 
their  Father's  Wickednefs   in  moft  legible  Charac- 
ters ;  and  though  liable  to  be  blown  away  by  every 
Blaft  of  Wind,  have  the  Arrogance  to  ftrut  through 
the  Mall  with   Swords  by   their  Sides,   and  fancy 
themfelves  Men.    Alas  !  their  Mother's  Chamber- 
maids would  make  better  Men. 


juventus    orta  parentibuj 
Infecit  aquor  fanguine  Gcdlico. 

M  4  Now 
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Now  thisDiftemper,  fo  terrible  in  its  Effects,  and 
fo  pernicious  in  its  Confequences,  has  been  attacked 
for  many  Centuries,  by  allth'  Efculapian  Art  in  vain; 
[/']  Mercury  has  exhaufted  all  its  fruitlefs  Powers  ; 
Salivations  exerted  their  cleanfing  Influence  without 
Effect  ;  and  the  mighty  Ward^  with  his  illuftrious 
Pill,  fits  defpairing  in  an  Elbow-chair  at  Whitehall, 
to  find  himfelf  defeated  by  this  invincible  Difeaf*. 
But  what  neither  phyfical  Prefcriptions,  norchirur- 
gical  Operations,  what  nekher  Empirics  with  their 
Pills,  nor  Graduates  of  the  Faculty  with  their  Purges, 
have  been  able  to  accomplifh  ;  I  pretend  to  perform 
in  a  fafe,  eafy,  effedtual  Manner,  (abfit  fuperbia 
ditto]  and  for  ever  to  drive  out  the  P — x  from  his 
Majeft)'s  Dominions.  If  all  in  female  Shape  (for  I 
dare  not  call  them  all  Women)  will  agree  to  feclude 
themfeives  from  the  foul  Embraces  of  Men  for  one 
Year  (which  I  account  a  very  modeft  Propofal,  as  I 
offer  them  abetter  Gratification  in  lieu  of  what  they 
are  to  forfeit,  this  ruinous  Plague  muft  ceafe  from 
among  us).  And  I  humbly  recommend  it,  with  all 
due  Submiffion,  to  the  Judgment  and  Confederation 
of  the  rnoft  honourable  the  L — ds  of  the  P.  C.  whe- 
ther a  R — 1  Edicl:  would  not  be  well  employed,  to 
forbid  all  Copulation  throughout  the  Kingdom  for 
the  Space  of  one  whole  Year,  beginning  from  Lady- 
day  next,  in  order  to  flop  the  Growth  and  Increafe 
of  a  Contagion  much  more  fatal  than  that  which 

[»]  Ctffar  tells  us  pur  old.  Briti/h  Anceftors  worshiped  Mercury 
above  all  the  Gotis,  Deum  maxlme  Mercurium  colunt,  &c.  Their  mo- 
dern Descendants  ftill  worfhip  the  fame  Deity. 

5  now 
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now  fweeps   away  our  horned  Cattle,    and  equally 
deferving  the  Interpolation  of  Authority. 

But  Ohjedors  ftill  may  be  apt  to  queftion,  whe- 
ther your  double  dtftiird  Children,  whopafs  through 
the  feminal  VefTels  of  both  Sexes  in  the  old  Wa^  of 
Generation,  are  not  of  Courfe  more  healthy  and  vi- 
gorous, than  -ywc  fingle-dlftilFd  Infants  will  be,  who 
are  to  receive  only  the  Nature  of  a  female  Womb  ? 
In  Confutation  of  which  filly  Prejudice,  though  I 
could  produce  feveral  very  cogent  Arguments  from 
the  Depth  of  Philofophy,  yet  I  chooff  to  anfwer  this 
Query  by  another  ;  Whether  the  prefent  Race  of 
Fathers,  efpecially  thofein  high  Life,  under  the  Cir- 
cumftances  I  have  defcribed,  are  qualified  to  beget 
Children  at  all  ?  But  when  Women  are  left  to  breed 
of  themfelves,  and  the  Venereal  Difeafe  is  baniftved 
from  among  us,  we  may  then  hope  to  fee  an  OfF- 
fpring  robuft  and  healthy ;  Eritljh  Valour  will  then 
recover  its  ancient  Glory  ;  new  Creffys,  new  dgin- 
courts,  new  Blenheims  fucceed  to  grace  our  Annals, 

Nor  Henry  be  the  laji  that  conquers  France. 

Wherefore,  not  doubting  but  my  Scheme  will 
immediately  take  Place,  I  (hall  apply  very  foon  for 
a  Patent  to  fecure  to  myfelf  the  fole  Advantage  of 
this  Difcovery  ;  and  in  the  mean  Time  I  have  taken 
a  Houfe  in  the  Hay-market^  dans  la  marcbe  au  foiny 
where  Ifhall  give  Attendance  to  all  Women  defirous 
of  breeding,  from  the  Hours  of  Seven  or  Eight  in  the 
Evening,  till  Twelve  at  Night ;  and  if  they  will 
quietly  fubmit  thetnfelves  to  my  Experiment,  I  will 

enfure 
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cnfure  their  Pregnancy  at  the  proper  Time,  calcu- 
lating from  the  Hour  they  did  me  the  Favour  of  their 
Vifit.  Let  them  confuler  that  the  Glory  and  In- 
tereft  of  Great  Britain  are  now  incumbent  upon  them, 
that  it  is  in  their  Powe--  to  raife  our  Vigour,  and, 
as  I  may  fay,  to  mend  the  Breed  of  Englijkmen.  In 
fo  doing,  their  Names  will  be  recorded  in  Hiftory, 
as  the  illuftrious  Propag  .tors  of  Heroifm,  the  Found- 
ers of  a  new  Se&of  Men,  and  be  handed  down  to 
Pofterity  equally  famous  with  the  Spartan  and  Ro- 
man Ladies,  whofe  many  gallant  Achievements  for 
the  Good  of  their  Countries,  in  Times  of  Diftrefs, 
engaged  Poets  and  Hiltorians  in  their  Praife. 

But  principally  and  earneftly  I  addrefs  myfelf  to 
you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  Jhine  in 
the  Dignity  of  F.  R.  S.  and  I  hope  you  will  recom- 
mend this  Treatife  to  the  World  with  all  the 
Warmth  and  Zeal,  that  becomes  the  Promoters  of 
ufeful  Knowledge,  the  Patrons  of  Learning,  the 
Judges  of  Science,  and  the  Inveftigators  of  Truth. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  with  all  poffible  Refpedl:,  De- 
ference, Submiffion,  and  Veneration, 


Tour  moJJ  obedient,  bumble, 

end  devoted  Servant, 

ABRAHAM  JOHNSON. 
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MODEST    DEFENCE 

O  F 

GAM     IN    G. 

.•  • 

OF  ail  the  zealous  Efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Reformers  of  this  Chriftian 
Agci  to  check  the  Pittgrefs  of  Vice  and 
Immorality,  the  Clamour  againff  Gaming  hath  met 
with  the  greateft  Number  of  Voices  to  fupport  it : 
the  Journalift  worries  it  from  the  Prefs :  the  Preacher 
curfes  it  moft  devoutly  from  the  Pulpit ;  and  to 
crown  all,  the  Tragedian  thunders  againft  it  from 
the  Stage.  This  laft  courageous  Author,  in  the! 
Hurry  of  his  Valour,  difdaining  the  Precaution  of 
moft  Heroes,  who  have  ufually  entered  upon  thefe 
Adventures,  cafed  in  Poetry,  and  armed  at  all 
Points  with  Rhyme  and  Metaphor,  fallies  out  with 
no  earthly  Weapon,  but  honeft  blunt  Profe,  upon 
the  old  Scheme  of  fighting  Giants,  and  taming 
Monftcrs,  But  firft  he  fends  out  his  little  Dwarf 

of 
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of  a  [a]  Prologue,  to  challenge  the  Hydra  from  her 
Den,  and  to  defire  fhe  would  come  out  and  be 
tamed  :  they  meet  j  and  after  a  Fight  of  three 
Hours,  the  Monfter  having  received  fome  fecret 
Wound,  nobody  knows  where,  falls  down  and  ex-* 
pires.  So 

Moore  cf  Moore- Half 
i        With  Nothing  at  all 

Hathjlain  the  Dragon  of  Wantley. 

But,  in  the  Name  of  Fortune^  what  has  the  So- 
ciety ofGame/Jers  done  to  provoke  all  this  Violence  ? 
If  the  Zeal  of  Gentlemen  lies  upon  their  Hands,  let 
them  however  employ  it  upon  its  proper  Obje&s. 
There  are  Vices  at  leaft  as  epidemic  as  Gaming,  and 
far  more  pernicious,  that  may  employ  all  the  Wit 
and  Genius  any  modern  Author  has  to  fpare.  Hath 
Extortion  been  baniflbed  from  the  Seat  of  Trade  ; 
Perjury  from  the  Courts  of  Juftice ;  or  hath  Covent 
Garden  been  deftroyed  by  Fire  from  Heaven  ?  What 
Wifdom  is  it  to  connive  at  thefe  Enormities,  and 
vent  our  Spleen  upon  an  innocent  Diverfion,  which^ 
if  an  Infirmity,  is  furely  the  Infirmity  of  Noble 
Minds  ? 

That  this  Caufe  fhould  hitherto  have  wanted  Ad- 
vocates, will,  no  doubt,  appear  fingular  :  for  though 
the  Profeflbrs  themfelves  are  not  at  leifure  to  deal  in 

[a]  Our  Author,  Sirs,  is  come  a  Monfter- taming, 

Arm'd  at  all  Points  agajnft  the  Hydra.  Gaming. 

Prologue  to  the  Gamtfttr. 

Controverfy, 
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Controverfy,  it  might  be  expe&ed  their  Dependants 
would  take  the  Pen  in  their  Behalf.  However,  fince 
Gratitude  has  not  done  them  this  good  Office,  Ju- 
ftice  (hall  ;  and  1  hope  thofe  noble  Perfonages  will 
interpret,  with  their  ufual  Candour,  the  Intentions 
of  one,  who  honours  them  for  their  Principles, 
though  he  is  a  Stranger  to  their  Perfons :  Principles, 
that  open  and  enlarge  the  Soul  ;  dear  to  Philofophy, 
becaufe  they  are  founded  in  the  Contempt  of  worldly 
Things ;  Friends  to  Policy,  becaufe  they  make 
Money  circulate,  and  teach  Induftry  the  Way  to 
thrive  j  fomething  allied  to  Religion  too,  for  they 
fill  the  Hungry  ivitb  good  Things,  and  fend  the  Rich 
empty  away. 

In  order  to  fet  this  Matter  in  the  cleared  Light,  I 
fhall  fairly  ftate  and  anfwer  thofe  Objections  that  are 
made  to  the  Game/ier,  confidered  as  Matter  of  a 
Family,  and  Member  of  the  Community  ;  that  we 
may  fee  how  far  his  Profeffion  can  be  thought  to 
affect  either  Domeftic  Peace,  or  public  Happinefs  : 
After  which  I  (hall  briefly  enumerate  the  Advantages 
that  refult  from  this  Practice,  which  either  Careleff- 
nefs  hath  overlooked,  or  Prejudicce  mifconftrued. 

And  firft  it  is  rcprefented  as  a  Matter  of  Scandal, 
that  a  Gentleman  fhould  indulge  himfelf  in  a  per- 
petual Courfe  of  licentious  Diverfions,  while  his 
Lady  is  left  to  bear  the  Burthen  of  Family- cecono- 
my,  and  repining  for  the  Lofs  of  that  T«ndernefs  to 
which  fhehath  an  undoubted  Claim. 

Here  I  obferve,  how  difficult  it  is  for  Englljbmen 
to  preferve  Reverence,  or  even  common  Modefty, 

when 
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when  they  are  difcourfing  of  their  Superiors.  Here 
is  the  whole  Bqdy  of  the  Female  Nobility  and 
Gentry  ftigmatized  in  a  Lump,  as  if  they  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  v  ulgar  Drudgery  of  infpe&ing  the  Accounts 
and  Morals  of  their  Families  :  Such  Calumnies  as 
thefe  are  not  the  iefs  injurious  to  Decency,  becaufe 
in  this  Country  of  Freedom  they  may  be  vented 
with  Safety  j  neither  is  it  any  ways  fit,  that  Cha- 
racters of  this  exalted  Rank  mould  lie  at  the  Mercy 
of  the  vulgar  Herd,  who  judge  without  Diftin&i- 
on,  and  cenfure  without  Feelingi 


As  to  the  other  Chimaera,  that  Women  of  Qua- 
lity ever  repine  for  their  Hufbands  Abfence,  or  that 
one  fingle  {haggling  Idea  ever  went  in  fearch  of 
them,  or  their  Amufements,  their  Bufmefs,  or  their 
Company,  I  can  only  wonder,  where  it  found  an 
Imagination  to  harbour  it.  Is  any  one  fo  wild  to 
conceive  that  Numbers  marry  for  any  other  Purpofe 
than  to  get  a  Separation  as  raft  as  poiftble  ?  Some 
wed  for  a  Title  ;  fome  are  weary  of  a  Mother's 
Lead  ing- firings  ;  fome  fettle  in  the  World,  that  they 
may  run  loofe  about  the  Town,  and  indulge  the 
Marrbge  Liberties  :  'Tis  the  Lawyer,  not  the 
Prieft,  tyes  the  Knot ;  they  mortify  for  the  prefent, 
to  have  Pleafure  in  Reverfion. 

But  the  ftrongeft  Objection  againft  this  Commerce 
in  the  Eye  of  the  World  is  ftill  behind  ;  and  that  is, 
Allegiance  to  the  higher  Powers  :  For  there  reigns 
in  this  Ifland  a  Monarch,  who  unfortunately  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  abdicate  at  the  Revolution, 

though 
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though  he  had  always  claimed  and  exercifed  a  dif- 
penfmg  Power ;  the  Prince  I  mean  is  Fajhion.  His 
Laws  differ  in  one  Refpect  from  thofe  of  the  Medes 
and  Perfians  ;  for  they  altered  not  ;  whereas  his  are 
(hifting  every  Hour  j  but  they  agree  in  this  Point, 
that  whoever  oppofes  them  had  as  good  be  caft  into 
the  Den  of  Lions,  and  devoured  out  of  the  way ;  for 
no  human  Creature  will  give  him  Countenance,  or 
be  feen  in  his  Company. 

This  Prince,  like  a  wife  Legiflator,  hath  built  his 
Syftem  of  Government  upon  the  old  Foundation  of 
Rewards  and  Puniftiments.  The  Ladies  of  England 
enjoy  from  Fajhion,  as  the  reft  of  us  do  from  the 
Common  Law,  certain  Rights  and  Privileges,  that 
are  not  to  be  forfeited,  except  by  their  own  Confent. 
It  would  be  needlefs  to  recite  them  at  prefenf;  they 
are  contained  at  large  in  the  Grand  Charter  Fajhion 
gave  his  Subjects  ;  they,  on  their  fide,  engaged  to 
fubmit  their  Thoughts,  Words,  and  Actions  to  his 
Direction,  and  to  do  him  Homage  as  their  Liege 
Sovereign.  From  this  fhort  Sketch  it  will  be  eafy 
to  point  out  the  Confequence,  if  any  Woman  of 
Fajhion  were  to  commence  an  Acquaintance  with  her 
own  Hufband  :  She  would  be  excommunicated  from 
every  Aflembly  in  Town,  and  her  Name  expunged 
from  the  Catalogue  of  human  Beings. 

Gentlemen  therefore  may  well  be  excufed  for  not 
obtruding  Vifits,  which  are  unconjlitutwnal^  and  void 
in  tbemfehes  ;  neither  ought  the  Gamefters  in  parti- 
cular to  be  taxed  for  Principles  which  they  only  hold 
in  common  with  all  Perfons'of  Figure  and  Tafte. 

VOL.  I.  N  It 
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It  is  further  alledged  againft  the  Practice  of  Gam- 
ing, that  the  Heirs  of  great  Families  are  often  ruin- 
ed by  the  Vices  of  their  Parents,  and  reduced  from 
a  State  of  Affluence  to  ftruggle  againft  Poverty 
with  a  Spirit  broken  by  Difappointment. 

Let  us  argue  this  Matter  calmly.  The  Mifchiefs 
of  a  vicious  Education  areuniverfally  lamented ;  and, 
I  hope,  all  will  concur  to  apply  the  Remedy,  where- 
ever  found,  without  any  Mixture  ofPafiionand  Pre- 
judice. I  fay  then,  it  is  one  main  End  of  the  wife 
Infcitution  of  Gaming,  to  prevent  or  correct  the  Ef- 
fects of  a  vicious  Education,  and  to  fecureour  Youth 
from  Intemperance  by  the  falutary' Reftraints  of 
\Vant  and  Poverty.  It  is  the  Confidence  of  inherit- 
ing great  Eftates  that  naturally  begets  Idlenefs  and 
Debauchery  ;  and  do  we  cenfure  thofe  whofe  un- 
wearied Practice  it  is  to  abate  this  Confidence  ?  It 
is  to  this  independent  Spirit  we  owe  the  Exiftence  of 
thofe  Creatures  that  walk  upright,  and  are  called 
Bucks  ;  and  from  this  is  derived  that  monftrous 
Brood  of  Country  Squires,  whofe  fole  Bufmefs  and 
Pleafure  it  is  to  kill  Foxes  ;  a  Practice  that  cannot 
eafily  bejuftified  either  to  God  or  Man,  becaufe 
thofe  Animals  do  lefs  Mifchief  in  a  Manor,  and  are 
a  far  more  rational  Vermin,  than  themfelves. 

But  if  the  Principles  of  Play  were  duly  attended 
to,  the  Heirs  of  Gaming  Families  would  reflect  on 
their  precarious  Situation,  and  (belter  themfelves  in 
fome  Liberal  Profefiion  :  They  would  confider,  that 

Induftry 
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Induftry  and  Application  might  fet  things  right,  and 
make  them  almoft  as  rich  as  their  younger  Brothers. 
Intereft  would  charm  them  to  Virtue,  though  they 
had  ftopt  their  Ears  to  Reafon  and  Confcience  :  For 
all  Well-bred  Perfons  are  agreed  to  deteft  Poverty 
more,  if  poffible,  than  Learning  itfelf. 

Still  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  Daughters  of 
Gamefters  are  unprovided  for  in  this  Scheme,  whom 
Cuftom,  if  not  Nature,  hath  barred  from  all  Re- 
fources  of  Induftry,  except  fuch  as  are  berieaththe 
Dignity  of  noble  Birth  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  Cafe 
abovementioned,  they  are  inevitably  expofed  either 
to  Poverty  or  Contempt. 

'Tis  confeffed,  their  Education  differs  from  ours  : 
They  cannot  flourifli  at  the  Bar,  or  blufter  ia  a 
Campaign  ;  but  they  may  exercife  their  Genius  at 
Wbijl)  or  their  Courage  at  the  Brag-Tabk  j  the 
Card  Aflemblies  are  ftill  open  to  their  Induftry  ;  the 
nobleft  Scene,  wherein  the  Female  Talents  can  be 
exerted  :  Neither  is  any  great  Fund  neceflary  for 
this,  if  we  confider  the  known  Prerogatives  of  the 
Sex  :  When  they  win,  they  have  fpeedier  Payment  ; 
when  they  lofe  —  they  have  longer  Credit.  And  cer- 
tain it  is,  whatever  Pain  it  may  give  us  to  confefs 
it,  the  Ladies  have  the  Powers  of  Gaming  in  great- 
er Perfection  than  the  Men  :  What  Enthufiafm  in 
their  Hopes  !  what  Judgment  in  their  Fears  !  what 
Skill  in  changing  Places  and  veering  about,  when  the 
Wind  of  Fortune  is  in  their  Teeth  !  how  dextroufly 
do  they  fliuffle  !  how  critically  do  they  cut  !  how  do 
N  2  they 
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they  penetrate  into  an  Adverfary's  Game — as  it 
were  with  a  Glance  !  then  they  calculate  !  Thought 
cannot  keep  Pace  with  them  :  doubtlefs  they  play 
the  JPhole  Game  with  greater  Succefs  than  we  can 
pretend  to  do. 

But  fuppcfmg  they  had  no  Refource  ;  it  is  only  a 
particular  Inftance  of  Diftrefs  from  which  no  State 
hath  been  exempted  ;  an  Accident  by  which  the 
beft  Purpofes  of  Induftry  and  Virtue  have  fometimes 
mifcarried  :  it  is  no  Difgrce  to  a  Gamefter  that  he 
is  foiled  by  Fortune,  who  hath  lurched  Generals  in 
her  Time,  and  Statefmen  too  when  they  have  look- 
ed wifeft. 

Some,  like  Roderigo,  to  put  Money  in  their 
Purfe,  have  fold  all  their  Lands;  why  not?  Gaming, 
like  the  Law,  abhors  Perpetuties.  Property  is  in 
conftant  Circulation;  but  then,  like  the  Sea,  what 
It  lofes  on  one  Shore  it  gains  on  another  ;  and  if 
fome  few  can  be  mentioned  whom  Play  hath  redu- 
ced to  Beggary,  I  could  engage  (if  it  would  not  of- 
fend their  Modefty)  to  name  many  more  whom  it  has 
taken  out  of  the  Mire  to  Jet  them  with  Princes. 

Now  to  view  this  Affair  in  another  Light  :  Pray 
where  is  the  Difference,  in  point  of  Morality,  be- 
tween the  Gamefter  that  trafficks  with  his  Stock  at 
home,  and  the  Merchant  that  fends  it  abroad  on  fo- 
reign Ventures  ?  But  it  will  be  alked,  "  Do  I  call 
"  the  Profeffion  of  Gamejlers  a  Trade  ?"  Yes,  cer- 
tainly !  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  in  the  Kingdom. 

And 
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And  if  they  fhould  getthemfelves  eredted  into  a  Cor- 
poration, 'tis  what  I  have  long  expected,  and  they 
cannot  do  a  better  thing.  But  to  proceed  :  the  Si- 
tuation of  our  Country  inclines  us  to  Commerce, 
and  the  Genius  of  our  People  determines  them  to 
Play.  The  Merchant  often  rifks  his  whole  Effefts 
in  one  Bottom,  and  the  Gentleman  often  hazards  all 
his  Efiate  upon  one  Rubber :  'Tis  truethey  are  both 
liable  to  the  Strokes  of  Fortune  ;  for  one  cannot 
command  the  Winds  and  the  Waves,  any  more 
than  the  other  can  the  Aces  and  Honours ;  but  their 
Defigns  are  the  fame,  equally  tending  to  advance 
their  Family,  and  to  ferve  their  Country.  The 
whole  Diftin&ion  is,  that  when  the  fatal  Stroke 
happens,  one  is  ftyled  a  Bankrupt,  the  other  a  Cull ; 
but  for  my  own  Part,  I  muftbe  indulged  in  calling 
the  Gamefter,  under  thofe  Circumftances,  a  Broken 
Merchant^  becaufe  it  was  the  Term  we  ufed  at 
School  when  a  Boy  had  loft  all  his  Marbles. 

But  now,  to  fee  the  different  Treatment  the  mif- 
judging  World  affords  to  thefe  two  baffled  Adven- 
turers :  One  is  received  with  Pity,  the  other  with 
Infamy;  neglected  by  his  Friends,  infulted  by  his 
Enemies,  defpifed  by  all. — This  is  the  Reward  of 
diftrefTed  Merit  in  this  Northern  Climate  !  Thefe 
are  the  Fruits  a  Gentleman  is  to  expect  after  hav- 
ing Sacrificed  his  Time,  Health,  and  Quiet,  in  the 
Profecution  of  a  noble  Scheme,  merely  becaufe  he 
has  happened,  in  the  Experiment,  to  beggar  himfelf 
and  his  Posterity. 

N  3  But 
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But  I  hope  tbefe  Gentlemen,  when  they  are 
brought  to  a  Situation  wherein  they  (ball  no  longer 
chocfe  to  be  popular^  I  truft,  they  \vill  appeal  from 
the  Clamours  of  the  Multitude,  to  the  ftill  Voice  of 
their  own  Confcience  —  And  when  they  fhall  hear 
themfelves  traduced  as  Poifoners  of  Morals,  and 
Corruptors  of  Youth,  they  will  lay  their  Hands  up- 
on their  Breafts  (where  they  will  be  fure  to  find  all 
quiet)  and  reflect  that  all  this  happened  to  Socrates 
ago. 


I  novv  come  to  thofe  Objections  wherein  the 
Gamejler\s  taxed  as  an  Enemy  to  the  general  Good 
of  the  Community.  And  firft,  thofe  old-fafhioned 
Politicians  (there  are  not  many  of  them  left)  who 
think  Righteoufnefs  exalteth  a  Nation,  are  in  Pain 
for  the  general  Defection  to  Vice,  which  Gaming  oc- 
cafions  ;  and  they  are  grievoufly  afraid  that  the  hor- 
rid Oaths  and  Blafphemies  which  are  daily  vented, 
and  numberlefs  Frauds  which  are  incefTantly  prac- 
tifed,  will  fuon  complete  the  Meafure  of  our  Iniqui- 
ties, and  bring  on  the  third  Earthquake  very  (hortly. 

As  to  Oaths,  the  Objection,  I  muft  needs  fay,  is 
frivolous  enough  ;  for  all  Perfons  are  agreed,  Gen- 
-temen  muft  fwear  fomewhere,  what  is  the  matter 
whether  it  be  done  in  the  Progrefs  of  a  Rubber,  or 
an  Intrigue,  in  IV-  —  tis  Cbocolate-houfe^  or  a  Lady's 
Bed-Chamber  ?  But  for  my  own  Part,  fmcePerju- 
tries  have  been  fo  freely  tolerated  of  late,  I  thought, 
(and  if  I  am  wrong  I  beg  Pardon  for  a  very  innocent 
2  Miftake) 
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Miftake)  I  took  it  for  granted  that  Oaths  had  been 
allowed^  as  tending  to  enliven  Converfation,  and  to 
revive  Eloquence. 

The  Suppofition  of  Blafphemy  muft  proceed  from 
a  Want  of  Candour,  which,  I  hope,  few  will  imitate. 
Such  Words  fhould  not  be  rafhly  applied  to  large 
AfTemblies,  where  it  is  odds  but  far  the  greater  Part 
are  entirely  innocent ;  for  how  can  Men  blafpheme 
a  Power  which  they  do  not  acknowledge  to  exift  ? 

As  to  Frauds,  they  could  never  be  fufpected, 'if 
the  Principles  on  which  Gentlemen  regulate  their 
ConducT:  were  once  known,  which  I  fhall  therefore 
take  leave  to  difclofe  as  briefly  as  poflible. 

It  is  agreed  by  Philofophers,  there  is  a  ftri&  Ana- 
logy between  the  Natural  and  Moral  Syftems.  Now 
as  the  Mafs  of  Nature,  according  to  Arijlotle^  is 
compounded  out  of  four  principal  Ingredients,  to 
which  he  afterwards  added  a<^uinta  EJftntia,  of  more 
refined  Nature  and  occult  Dualities ;  fo  Morality  is 
formed  in  like  manner  out  of  four  Elements,  which 
are  vulgarly  ftyled  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  befldes 
which  there  is  a  ghtinteffence  called  Honour ,  for  the 
Ufe  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  —  but  No  Others  ;  for 
thus  the  matter  is  ordered  ;  the  Mob  content  them- 
felves  with  the  Elements,  leaving  to  the  Quality  the 
fole  PofTeflion  of  the  QuinteJJence.  As  to  defining  it, 
I  (hall  not  fet  about  it  for  the  prefent,  nor  in  all 
Likelihood  for  the  Time  to  come,  it  being  a  thing 
much  eafier  to  be  felt  than  underftood. — And  here 
N  4 
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without  the  leaft  Intention  to  offend  the  Clergy  (for 
whofe  Function  I  have  a  fincere  Reverence)  I  muft 
have  Permiflion  to  hint  one  thing. — It  would  be  well 
taken,  if  they  would  dr6p  this  Subject  entirely  in  all 
their  Difcourfes  and  Writings. —  There  is  a  fecret 
Impediment  in  a  Gown  and  Band,  which  difquali- 
fies  the  Owner  from  faying  any  thing  to  the  Purpofe 
on  this  head  ;  for  as  a  Noble  Lord  well  obferved, 
Honour  fhould  never  be  mentioned  in  the  Pulpit,  nor 
Religion  out  of  it.  Not  that  I  think  Jujlice  fhould 
altogether  be  difcarded  ;  and  1  am  of  opinion  that 
Temperance,  with  fome  few  Improvements,  might- 
be  maxle  ufeful  enough  :  But  Honour  ! 

By  Heavens  it  'voere  an  eafy  Leap 
To  pluck  bright  Honour  from  the  pale -fa?  d  Moon, 
Or  di<ve  into  the  Bott&m  of  the  Deep, 
slnd  pluck  up  drowned  Honour  ly  the  Locks.  Shakefpear. 

I  hope  no  Man  alive  will  fay  any  thing  againfl  Ho- 
nour in  my  Hearing. 

It  islikewife  alledged  that  Gaming  has  a  Tenden- 
cy to  deftroy  all  Difti n&ions  of  Rank  and  Quality  ; 
for  that  many  Perfons  of  the  moft  fordid  and  ob- 
fcure  Families  are  hereby  introduced  to  Familiari- 
ties with  the  Great,  by  which  the  Dignity  of  the 
P — age  is  debafed. 

With  Submiffion  I  am  of  a  different  Opinion  : 
I  think  the  Dignity  of  the  P — r — ge  is  moft  effectu- 
ally debafed  by  Pride,  and  exalted  by  Condefcenfion. 
What  can  be  more  amiable  than  to  fee  Perfons  of 

the 
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the  higheft  Rank  vying  with  each  other  tocarefs  an 
unfortunate  Man,  that  is  making  a  defperate  Pu(h 
with  the  laft  Handful  of  Guineas  he  has  in  the 
World  ?  Propofing  Belts  with  fo  much  fiffabt&kj^ 
taking  his  Money  in  fuch  a  friendly  Manner,  and 
adminijhing  the  lajl  Offices  to  him  with  fuch  a  Fund 
of  Humanity?  I  fee  no  Juftice  in  excluding  every 
Stranger  from  an  E  O  Table,  that  cannot  produce 
a  Pedigree  traced  from  the  Conqueft  :  If  he  has  the 
Drefs,  and  Purfe  of  a  Gentleman,  that  is  fufficient : 
As  for  a  full  and  true  Account  of  his  Birth,  Parent^ 
age,  and  Education, — let  that  be  referved  for  another 
Time  and  Place. 

To  fay  the  Truth,  thefe  Queftions  about  Family- 
are  more  for  Curiofity  than  Ufe  ;  and  do  but  ferve 
to  delay  Bufinefs.  For  when  a  Dozen  Carrion  Birds 
are  met  together  in  a  Field,  and  get  Scent  of  a  Car- 
cafe,  I  never  could  obferve  them  debating  whether 
it  were  an  Horfe  or  an  Afs  they  were  about  to  de- 
vour :  All  they  do  is,  to  vote  themfelves  hungry, 
and  fall  on  without  farther  Ceremony. 

Laftly,  it  is  urged,  the  Example  is  pernicious  : 
Vicesof  Quality  naturally  defcend  to  alower  Sphere, 
and  infect  thofe,  who  can  eafily  learn  the  Corrupti- 
ons, without  having  the  Resources  of  Wealth  ; 
from  whence  Violence  and  Rapine  are  practifed,  as 
the  only  means  to  feed  Riot  and  Extravagance. 

I  am  afraid  this  Reafoning  will  prove  rather  more 
than  it  intended  i  for  at  this  rate  Gentlemen  muft 

retrain 
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reftrain  their  own  Pleafures  for  the  Sake  of  other 
People's  Morals.  Men  of  Wit  and  Spirit  about 
Town  muft  give  up  Genius,  Fire,  Vivacity,  and  all 
the  Refinements  of  Life,  in  order  to  fave  the  Souls 
of  half  a  Dozen  Beggars.  A  very  hopeful  Scheme 
truly  !  But  I  doubt  the  Game/?ers  will  hardly  be  at 
leifure  to  confult  the  Scruples  of  others,  for  this 
manifeft  Reafon,  becaufe  they  have  hitherto  had 
none  of  their  own  ;  neither  are  their  Confidences  of 
that  puling  Kind,  that  will  fubmit  to  be  fed  with 
this  Milk  of  Babes  :  —  they  have  Digeftion  for 
ftronger  Food. 

Having  thus  far  cleared  the  Gamejler  from  thofe 
Imputations,  that  might  affect  him  in  his  private  and 
public  Capacity,  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  mention 
fome  Advantages  that  refult  from  this  Practice. 

One  great  Advantage  of  Gaming  is,  that  it  teaches 
us  to  bear  up  againft  the  Charms  of  Wealth,  and 
Terrors  of  Poverty.  For  my  own  Part  it  hath  feri- 
oufly  affected  me  to  reflect,  that  Money,  the  grand 
Source  and  End  of  all  human  Counfels,  the  Cor- 
ruptor  of  Patriots, and  Divider  of  Princes,  for  which 
Beauties  languish,  Heroes  fight,  and  Sages  write 
upon  Virtue;  fhould  come  to  be  utterly  difregarded, 
asaThingof  no  Efteem,  amidft  a  general  Diflplution 
of  Morals,  and  in  the  Dregs  of  Time.  There  have 
been  Philofophers  who  have  defpifed  Riches,  when 
they  could  not  get  at  them  ;  and  fome,  who  have 
advifed  the  World  to  defpife  them,  while  they  have 
been  hoarding  themfelves.  But  no  Age,  except  the 

prefent, 
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prefent,  hath  produced  Spirits  afpiring  to  this  high 
Perfection  ;  that  have  courted  Poverty  in  the  midft 
of  Plenty  ;  renounced  Eafe,  when  they  were  born 
to  Luxury  ;  and  harrafled  their  Conftitutions  to  af- 
fect Defigns,  which  the  reft  of  Mankind,  wholly 
blinded  by  Prejudice,  are  fure  to  confider  as  in- 
famous and  deteftable. 

Having  mentioned  Philofophers,  I  cannot  find  in 
my  Heart  to  proceed,  without  confidering  from  what 
Seel  among  the  Ancients,  the  Principles  and  Tenets 
of  our  modern  Gentlemen  feem  to  be  derived  ;  and, 
upon  mature  Reflexion,  I  find  they  are  built  upon 
the  Ruins  of  the  Cyrenaict  the  Founder  of  which 
was  Ariftippus^  the  fineft  Gentleman  of  his  Age  j 
and  no  doubt  a  Gamefter.  And  whoever  has  turned 
his  Thoughts  to  examine  the  Conduct  and  Opinions 
of  that  Philofopher,  as  they  are  delivered  to  us  by 
the  moft  authentic  Writers,  will  find  the  Parallel 
ftnking  enough  to  juftify  a  longer  Digreffion  than  I 
at  prefent  defign  to  make. 


was  celebrated  for  his  uncom- 
mon Contempt  of  Money  j  for,  being  on  a  Journey, 
and  finding  his  Attendants  lag  behind,  too  heavy 
laden  with  Treafure,  he  ordered  them  to  leave  it  in 
the  Defart,  and  purfued  his  Way  without  it. 

•  Servos  prcjicere  aurum 

In  media,  jujjlt   Lilya. 

—r—T&e  Slaves  at  bis  Ccmmand 
Scat/it*  J  his  Gold  on  Libja't  barren  Sand. 

In 
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In  Imitation  of  which  Proceeding,  his  Followers 
among  us  {hew  the  utmoft  Forvvardnefs  to  divejl 
tbemfelves  of  that  Incumbrance  as  faft  as  poflible. 

Some  Perfons  have  been  furprifed,  how  our  mo- 
dern Gentlemen  can  fuftain  that  Character  under  the 
ftrange  Variety  of  Drefs  that  Fajkion  prefcribes. 
What  a  different  Appearance  is  made  by  the  fame 
Individual,  when  you  fee  him  fauntring  in  the  Mall, 
and  lounging  in  the  Play-houfe?  Yetftill  the  Gen- 
tleman appears  through  all.  All  which  is  direct- 
ly traced  from  the  Pattern  of  Ariftippus  :  Some- 
times he  made  a  Figure  in  purple  Robes  ;  and  often, 
as  [£]  Diogenes  Laertius  obferves,  he  would  walk 
about  with  a  Newmarket  Switch  in  his  Hand,  his 
Hair  in  Papers,  and  in  the  Ancajler  Cock  : 

$>uidlil>et  indutui  celeberrima  per  loca  vadet, 
Perfonamque  feret  non  incondnnus  utramque.          Hor. 
Hit  Dre/s,  tbo*  'varied,  fix" 'd the  public  Eyes, 
And  flew1  d  an  Elegance  that  mock'd  Difgutfe. 

Ariftippus  had  a  wonderful  Penchant  toward  the 
Fair  Sex  :  He  would  ride  Poftat  any  Time,  rather 
than  baulk  his  Affignations :  And  once  it  is  record- 
ed he  made  a  long  Voyage,  for  the  Pleafure  of  con- 
verung  with  the  celebrated  Lais,  the  F — nny  M-rry 
of  her  Age.  But  here  the  Scholars  have  far  out- 
(tripped  their  Matter,  if  we  except  the  Sailing  Expe- 
dition, which  Fortune  hath  put  out  of  the  Queftion> 
by  providing  them  with  Miftrefifes,  as  well  as  Sur- 
geons, in  every  Street. 

t,  Ariffippi. 

It 
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It  will  not  appear  ftrange,  after  what  was  faid  in 
the  laft  Paragraph,  that  drijlippits  had  feveral  na- 
tural Children  ;  but  there  being  no  Foundling  Hofpi- 
tal  in  thofe  Days,  he  told  their  Mothers,  in  bis  eafy 
Way,  Procreation  was  not  what  he  defired  or  in- 
tended ;  that  for  his  Part,  he  confidered  Children 
as  mere  bodily  Secretions  :  However,  if  the  Parijh 
chofe  to  provide  for  them,  he  had  no  Objection. 
Our  Proceeding,  till  of  late,  was  the  exact  Coun- 
terpart of  this  :  Now  indeed  the  Cafe  is  altered  ; 
and  Gentlemen  commit  Fornication  in  the  Spirit  of 
Patriotifm,  in  order  to  raife  Supplies  for  the  Herring 
Fijhery. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  which  it  would  be 
unfair  in  me  to  fupprefs  :  Horace  introduces  Ari- 
Jtippus  holding  a  Converfation  with  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  wherein  he  fays  of  himfelf,  what  Hiftory  hath 
likewife  confirmed  j 

-  Equusutme  portet,  a/at  rex, 
Qjjicium  facia  - 

•  1  fell  my  Flattery  for  Gain, 

And  fanun  for  Luxury  'which  Kings  maintain* 

The  Philofopher,  it  feems,  not  being  born  to  an 
independent  Fortune,  condefcended  to  accept  certain 
Gratuities  from  the  Princes  and  Great  Men  of  his 
Time  ;  and,  for  fear  of  lofing  his  Pen/ion,  was  their 
veryobfequious  and  devoted  humble  Servant ;  which 
is  the  only  material  Point,  wherein  his  Character 
5  differs 
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differs  from  that  of  our  Nobility,  to  whom  nothing 
of  this  Sort  can,  with  any  Colour,  be  objected. 

But  to  return  to  my  Argument  (which  I  do 
with  the  fame  Pleafure  that  a  Gentleman  who  has 
cutout,  returns  to  a  Rubber}^  another  Advantge  of 
Gaming  is,  that  it  clears  the  Mind  of  many  uneafy 
Paflions.  Tally  has  left  us  a  Treatife  againft  Per- 
turbations ;  but,  in  my  Opinion,  Mr.  Hoyle  has  pub- 
lifhed  a  much  bet;er  for  Ufe  and  Practice  :  For 
whoever  has  ftudied  the  Works  of  this  Philofopher, 
enjoys  a  State  of  moft  bleffed  Infenfibility  :  He  is  in 
perfect  Charity  with  all  Mankind,  forgiving  Injuries, 
and  forgetting  Benefits  :  He  has  a  Wife  and  Chil- 
dren, Relations  and  Friends  ;  but  he  has  neither 
Fears  for  their  Welfare,  nor  Tears  for  their  Dif- 
trefs :  He  bears  their  Afflictions  with  the  moft  Chri- 
ftian  Patience,  and  kifles  the  Rod  with  which  Pro- 
vidence hath  chaftifed  them  :  Conforming  precifely 
to  that  Divine  and  Stoical  Precept  of  Epiftetus,  *clf 
"  thy  Friend  be  in  Extremity,  thou  mayeft  fay 
"  thou  haft  Pity  on  him  ;  but  be  fure  not  to  feel 
'*  any,  becaufe  that  is  an  Infirmity  beneath  the 
"  Dignity  of  M^n." 

A  third  Advantage  refulting  from  this  Practice  is, 
the  Influence  it  hath  upon  the  Military  Eftablifh- 
ment.  It  muft  give  Pleafure  to  every  Lover  of  his 
Country,  to  obferve  us  exactly  tracing  the  Plan, 
which  Horace  prefcribes  in  that  folemn  Ode  ad- 
drefied  to  his  Friends,  for  the  reftoring  warlike 

Difcipline 
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Difcipline  among  the  Reman  Youth  :  Speaking  of 
whom  he  fays  ; 

Angufiam,  amid,  pauperism  pati 
Robujlus  acri  militia  puer 

Condifcat,  &  Partbosf traces 
Vexet  eques  mctuendus  hajla. 

Let  the  brave  Youths,  wbofe  Souls  for  Glory  pant, 
Siijtain  the  manly  Difcipline  of  Want, 
They  ne'erjballjbrink  from  Deaths  impending  Blow, 
Nor  breathe  from  Slaughter,  'till  they've  quelfd  the  Foe. 

Horace  appears  to  have  been  very  fond  of  this  Doc- 
trine ;  for,  in  another  Part  of  his  Works,  he  tells 
a  Story  of  a  Soldier  in  Lucullus's  Army,  who  had 
been  robbed  of  all  his  Money  by  Thieves.  The  Fel- 
low was  in  a  violent  Rage,  fwore  like  a  Trooper  ; 
and,  fully  determined  neither  to  give  nor  take  Quar- 
ter, runs  to  the  Head  of  the  Forlorn-hope,  ftorms 
a  Caftle,  and  fhielded  by  his  Defpair,  came  off 
without  Lofs  of  Life  or  Limb ;  but  when  he  had 
reimburfed  himfelf  by  Plunder,  his  Courage  by  no 
means  feconded  the  Motion  his  General  made  to 
him  foon  after,  to  go  upon  fuch  another  Expediti- 
on j  for  he  very  cooly  aflted  him, 

D ye  think  me,  Noble  General,  fuch  a  Sot  ? 
Let  him  fake  Cajlles  who  has  nier  a  Groat. 

Mr.  Pope. 

From  whence  we  may  collect,  that  Men  in  eafy 
Circumjlances  are  not  the  fitteft  to  go  upon  defperate 
Adventures  j  and  that  thofe  who  have  charged 

through 
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through  a  Troop  of  Creditors,  are  moft  likely  to 
have  the  fame  Succefs  when  they  face  an  Enemy. 

What  then  {hall  we  fay  to  a  Britijb  Army,  in 
which  there  are  perhaps  —  Half  a  Dozen  Officers, 
all  Gaming-proof,  with  empty  Purfes,  and  ftarved 
Hopes,  who  fear  neither  God  nor  Devil,  have  felt 
the  worft  that  Man  can  do,  and  have  hid  in  a  Fund 
of  Defperation  fu'iHcient  to  anfwer  the  Exigencies 
of  an  whole  Campaign,  though  it  were  commanded 
by  Hannibal  himfelf  ?  And  fhall  we  renounce  fuch 
Advantages  as  thefe,  in  which  the  Interefts  of  Eu- 
rope are  concerned,  to  gratify  popular  Prejudice  and 
Clamour  ?  I  take  Gaming,  confidered  in  this  Light, 
to  be  the  beft  Inftrument  for  enabling  us  to  fulfill 
our  Treaties  on  the  Continent. 

Another  great  Advantage  of  Gaming  is,  that,  like 
Charity,  it  is  the  conftant  Reconciler  of  Differences, 
and  the  chief  Uniter  of  Mankind  :  Here  Company 
meet  without  the  leaft  Regard  to  Age,  Condition, 
or  Party  :  Fortune's  Veterans  mix  with  young  Ad- 
venturers, and  teach  them  the  Path  to  Honour : 
Ybc  Ceurtier  and  the  Patriot  cut  in  together,  equally 
complain  of  Grievances ,  and  want  Supplies  :  No 
Man's  Principles  are  queftioned,  if  his  Credit  be 
uncontefted ;  for  Money  is  indifferent  to  Parties, 
and  freely  lifts  itfelf  en  either  Side. 

To  conclude  ;  let  me  offer  one  Argument,  which 
perhaps  will  weigh  more  with  our  Opponents  than 

either 
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cither  Reafon  or  Juftice ;  and  that  is,  the  Impoffi- 
bility  of  fucceeding  in  their  Attempt.  This  is  no 
Time  to  expe&  Succefs  in  Projects  that  have  beea 
fo  often  baffled.  What  hath  the  Wifdom  of  the 
Nation  effe&ed  by  its  Laws,  or  the  Fury  of  the 
Rabble  by  its  Clamours  ?  The  Rulers  have  confpired 
together,  and  the  People  imagine  a  vain  thing.  Vain 
indeed  !  They  had  better  therefore  renounce  their 
Oppcfition  while  they  can  do  it  with  a  good  Grace, 
and  fay  at  once  with  the  Great  Durandarte^ 

\_c]  Patience  !  and  jlmffle  the  Cards. 
[r]   Vide  Don  Quixcte. 
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T    O 

Mr.    G  A  R  R  I  C  K. 

SIR, 

AS  in  the  Wantonnefs  of  your  petulant 
Fancy,  you  have  fallen  .upon  a  Sett  of 
Gentlemen,  who  cannot  poflibly  have  given, 
you  any  perfonal  Provocation  j  I  have  thought 
proper  to  prefix  your  Name  to  this  their  De- 
fence, and  call  upon  you  thus  publickly  to 
juftify  your  Behaviour,  if  it  be  poffible.  But 
furely,  Sir,  it  muft  have  been  a  fecret  Admi- 
ratidn  of  their  Elegant  and  Refined  Manners, 
that  called  forth  your  Spleen,  to  turn  into 
Ridicule  thofe  foft  Accomplimments  you  de~ 
fpaired  to  equal ;  and,  as  a  Comic  Writer  did 
by  the  Divine  Socrates,  mimic  and  burlefque 
upon  the  Stage  what  you  had  not  the  Face  to 
imitate  in  real  Life.  But  your  Wit  was  as  im- 
potent as  your  Malice  was  ftrong.  Your  Farce 
was  no  fooner  feen,  than  it  was  laughed  at ; 
you  know,  Sir,  it  was  laughed  at ;  moft  pro- 
digioufly  laughed  at :  A  plain  proof,  that  it 
was  judged  to  be  very  ridiculous. 

O  3  Believe 
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Believe  me,  Sir,  you  have  fallen  moft  mife- 
rably  fhort  in  your  Attempt.  And  how  fhould 
it  be  otherwife  ?  Tou  pretend  to  exhibit  a  Re- 
prefentation  of  ^he  Pretty  Gentleman^  who  are 
by  no  means  an  Adept  in  the  Character !  Tou  I 
that  are  an  entire  Stranger  to  thofe  fine  Senfa- 
tkms,  which  are  requi/ite  to  give  a  thorough 
Notion,  and  true  Relifh  of  the  Enjoyments  it 
affords !  How  fhould  you  paint  what  Nature 
has  not  given  you  Faculties  to  feel  ?  As  far 
as  She  leads  you  by  the  Hand,  you  may,  per- 
haps, fucceed :  But  to  leave  her  behind,  and 
treat  thofe  fecret  Paths  to  which  her  Guidance 
never  points  ;  %bis>  Mr.  Garrick,  fbis  is  far 
beyond  the  Power  of  your  limited  Genius. 

So  wifhing  you  more  fortunate  in  your  next 
Eflay,  and  wife  enough  never  to  expofe  your- 
felf  again  to  Derifion,  by  endeavouring  to 
laugh  out  of  Countenance  a  Character,  which 
all  fenfible  Men  look  upon  with  Admiration 
and  Aftoni/hmnt,  I  take  leave  to  fubfcnbe  my- 
felf,  as  much  as  I  ought  to  be, 

S  IR9 

Your  Humble  Servant ', 

PHILAUTUS. 
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TH  E  Theatre  is  faid  to  be  the  proper  School 
for  correcting  the  little  Irregularities  and 
Foibles  of  Mankind ;  and  no  Method  is 
held  more  likely  to  check  the  Growth  of  Folly, 
than  to  bring  it  to  full  View  in  Scenes  of  humo- 
rous Reprefentation.     But  then  the  Comic  Writer 
fhould  be  certain,  that  what  he  endeavoured  to  ex- 
pofe,  be  really  an  Object  of  Ridicule;  othewife 
he  not  only  offends  againft  the  Rules  of  the  Drama, 
but  the  Precepts  of  Virtue. 

I  am  led  into  thefe  Reflexions,  by  a  late  Perfor- 
mance exhibited  on  our  Stage,  wherein  the  Author 
attempts  to  laugh  out  of  Countenance  that  mollify- 
ing Elegance  which  manifefts  itfelf  with  fuch  a  be- 
witching Grace,  in  the  refined  Youths  of  this  cul- 
tivated Age.  It  is  in  Defence  of  thefe  injured  Gen- 
tlemen that  I  have  taken  up  my  Pen  ;  and  how 
well  qualified  I  am  to  execute  fuch  an  Undertaking, 
the  Reader  will  be  convinced,  if  he  has  but  Pa- 
tience to  perufe  carefully  the  following  Sheets. 

O  j.  Amidft 
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Amidft  all  my  Refearches  into  the  Hiftory  of  this 
Country,  I  do  not  find  one  PRETTY  GENTLEMAN, 
till  the  glorious  Reign  of  King  James  I.  This  Prince 
had  an  odd  Mixture  of  contrary  Qualities.  In  fome 
refpedls  he  retained  the  Rufticity  of  Gothic  Man- 
ners ;  in  others,  he  was  very  refined. 

Lord  Clarendop  afTures  us,  *'  That  His  Moft  Sa- 
u  cred  Majejly  was  fo  highly  delighted  withaBeau- 
<c  tiful  Perfon  and  Fine  Cloaths,  that  thefe  were 
"  the  chief  Recommendations  to  the  Great  Offices 
"  of  State."  A  convincing  Proof  (begging  the 
noble  Hiftorian's  Pardon)  of  that  Monarch's  fu- 
perior  Talents  for  Government. 

In  the  Reign  of  Charles  I.  this  Refinement  funk 
in  the  Reputation  :  For  how  indeed  was  it  poflible, 
that  a  genuine  Tafte  could  be  cultivated,  when 
Falkland  was  beheld  with  general  Admiration,  and 
Waller  read  with  general  Delight  ? 

Harder  ftill  was  her  Fate,  under  the  Rebukes  of 
an  auftere  Republic,  and  a  four  Protector.  The 
very  Loyaltfts  themfelves  were  treated  with  lefs  Ri- 
gour, and  not  a  Man  of  any  Elegance  durft  even 
(how  his  Head. 

But  when  Monarchy  was  reftored,  Tajle  emerged 
from  her  Obfcurity,  and  fnone  with  fome  Degree  of 
Luftre.  For  though  the  Prince  was  fomewhat  in- 
elegant in  himfelf,  yet  that  doivny  Eafe,  which  was 
cherifhed  under  his  aufpicious  Influence,  was  highly 

favourable 
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favourable  to  the  Cultivation  of  foft  Manners ; 
notwithftanding  the  malicious  Efforts  of  Mi!ton9 
Denbam,  Dorfet,  Buckingham,  and  Dryden. 

From  this  Period,  to  the  Beginning  of  the  p'refent 
Century,  her  Pro^refs  was  now  and  then  checked 
by  the  Blafts  of  Envy;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  ihe 
made  fome  tolerable  Shoots  ;  when  at  laft,  a  Sett  of 
malevolent  Spirits  arofe,  who  [«],  with  a  cruel  and 
bloody-minded  Zeal,  entered  into  a  Combination 
to  deftroy  this  lovely  Plant,  both  Root  and  Branch. 
The  better  to  effect  their  barbarous  Refolution, 
they  fet  up  an  Idol  of  their  own  Fancy,  afcribed 
to  it  all  the  Attributes  of  the  Graces^  and  with  the 
Artifice  of  deceiving  Blandifhments,  allured  the 
Majority  of  the  Nation  to  fall  down  and  wprfhip 
the  Image  which  they  had  fet  up. 

Hence  it  was  that  Elegance  became  a  neglected 
Character,  and  the  Pretty  Gentleman  an  Objecl  of 
general  Contempt,  and  barbarous  Raillery. 

But  no  fooner  were  thefe  Enemies  removed,  than 
the  Sons  of  Delicacy  made  an  Attempt  to  rife  again  : 
And  how  fuccefsful  they  have  been,  every  Place  of 
polite  Refort  does  fully  witnefs;  and  notwithstanding 
all  Oppofition,  they  are  determined  to  pufh  on  their 
Defigns,  and  polifh  the  Britijb  Manners.  Now  the 
better  to  carry  on  this  glorious  Scheme  of  Reforma- 
tion, thefe  Gentlemen  have  creeled  themfelves  into 

[a]  Under  the  Forms  of  Tatlers,  Spectators,  and  Guardians. 

an 
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an  amicable  Society,  and  from  the  Principles  ori 

which  it  is  founded,  have  very  pertinently  ftiled  it, 

The  Fraternity  of  PRETTY  GENTLEMEN* 

As  no  aflbciated  Body  can  poflibly  fubfift,  unlefs 
they  are  cemented  by  an  Union  of  Hearts,  the  grand 
Principle  of  this  Fellowfhip  is  mutual  Love,  which^ 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  they  carry  to  the  higheft  Pitch. 
In  this  Refpeft,  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  'it^a, 
<poika,v%,  The  facred  Theban  Band^  fo  illuftrious  in 
Story.  Such  an  Harmony  of  Temper  is  preferved 
amongft  them,  fuch  a  Samenefs  is  there  in  all  their 
Words  and  Actions,  that  the  Spirit  of  One  feems  to 
have  pafled  into  the  Other ;  or  rather,  they  all  breathe 
the  fame  Soul.  This  is  the  fecret  Charm  that  the 
Platonics  talk  of,  the  intellectual  Faculty,  which 
connects  one  Man  with  another,  and  ties  the  Knot 
of  virtuous  Friendfhip.  But  I  need  not  dwell  any 
longer  on  a  Subject,  which  can  admit  of  no  Debate; 
the  Notoriety  of  the  Fadl  is  even  become  Prover- 
bial amongft  us,  and  every  one  cries  out, 
Magna  eft  inter  MOLLES  concordia! 

I  fhall  now  open  another  Scene,  and  prefent  to 
the  Reader  a  View  of  their  Studies  and  Employ- 
ments ;  where  he  will  find  them  no  lefs  worthy  of 
his  Admiration  and  Regard. 

They  do  not  indeed  confume  their  Hours  in  fuch 
Points  of  vain  Speculation,  wherein  the  Pride  of 
Reafon  and  Learning  has  room  to  operate.  And  in- 
defcd  there  is  fomething  in  the  Drudgery  of  Maf- 

culine 
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cttRne  Knowledge,  by  no  means  adapted  to  Youths 
of  fo  nice  a  Frame,  that  it  cannot  be  faid,  they  are 
ever  invigorated  with  perfect  Health.  The  enfeebled 
Tone  of  their  Organs  and  Spirits  does  therefore  na- 
turally difpofe  them  to  the  fofter  and  more  refined 
Studies}  Furniture,  Equipage,  Drei's,  the  Tiring 
Room,  and  the  Toy-fhop. — What  a  Fund  is  here 
for  Study  !  And  what  a  Variety  of  eafy  Delights  ? 
Or,  if  the  Mind  is  bent  upon  Manual  Exercife,  the 
Knotting -Bag  is  ready  at  hand  j  and  their  fkilful 
Fingers  play  their  Part.  Notwithftanding  the  Ridi- 
cule, which  is  thrown  upon  this  Part  of  the  Cha- 
racter, it  appears  to  me,  rather  to  merit  our  Applaufe^ 
than  to  provoke  our  Laughter.  With  what  Satisfac- 
tion have  I  beheld  five  or  fix  of  thefe  elegant  Youths 
interfperfed  with  an  equal  Number  of  Ladies,  almoft 
as  delicate  as  themfelves,  and  vying  with  them  in 
their  own  Accomplifhrnents  !  Rouzed  by  the  Ardor 
of  Emulation,  they  work  for  Glory,  and  afiert  the 
Prize  of  Feminine  Merit. 

With  equal  Skill  their  pra&ifed  Fingers  apply  the 
Needle,* and  rejoin  the  Lace  :  With  equal  Facility 
they  convey  the  gliding  Shuttle  through  the  opening 
Thread,  and  form  the  various  Knots.  Pretty  Inno- 
cents !  How  virtuoufly,  how  ufefully  are  their  Hours 
employed  !  Not  in  the  wrangling  Squabbles  of  the 
Bar,  or  the  unmannerly  Contentions  of  the  Senate ; 
not  in  the  robuft  Sports  of  the  Field,  or  in  a  toil- 
fome  Application  to  ungentleman-like  Science;  but 
in  the  pretty  Fancies  of  Drefs,  in  Criticifms  upon 
Fafluons,  in  th«  artful  Difpofition  of  China  Jars,  and 

other 
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other  Foreign  Trinkets ;  in  fowing,  and  knitting 
Garters,  in  knotting  of  Fringe,  and  every  gentle 
Exercife  of  Feminine  CEconomy. 

If  from  their  Studies  we  turn  our  Attention  to 
their  Converfation,  we  muft  be  convinced,  that  in 
this  Refpecb  like  wife  they  are  fo  far  from  meriting 
Contempt,  that  nothing  in  the  World  can  be  more 
refined,  or  more  engaging. 

It  is  an  eftablimed  Maxim  in  this  School  of  Man- 
ners, never  to  oppofe  the  Sentiments  of  the  Com- 
pany. Every  Gentleman  aflents  to  every  thing  that 
is  faid.  Sometimes  indeed,  you  may  hear  what  ap- 
pears, at  firft,  like  a  Difference  of  Judgment :  But 
have  a  little  Patience,  and  you  will  find  it  is  only  the 
genteel  Interchange  of  Sentiments  :  For  Sippius 
will  go  over  to  the  Opinion  of  Fannius^  rather  than 
be  To  rude  to  contradict  him  ;  and  F(mn\us  will  al- 
low his  Friend  to  be  in  the  right,  rather  than  be 
thought  fo  ill-bred  as  to' give  up  fuch  a  Trifle  as 
his  own  Judgment.  Whereas  your  unreclified 
Spirits  are  eternally  infifling  upon  the  natural  Right 
of  maintaining  their  Opinions,  and  the  Liberty 
of  fpeaking  their  Minds. 

The  Liberty  of  Jpeaking  your  Mind  !  A  pretty  Af- 
fertion  truly  !  I  know  not  what  Arguments  may  be 
drawn,  in  favour  of  it,  from  the  mufty  Precepts  of 
antiquated  Sages,  but  I  am  certain,  that  Good- 
breeding  abfolutely  difallows  it :  Neither  indeed  is 
it  reconcileable  with  common  Senfe  and  Difcretion ; 

for 
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for  he  who  difapproves  my  Sentiments,  does,  in 
effect,  tell  me  /  am  a  Fool.  Confequently,  let  him 
talk  ever  fo  well,  and  reafon  (as  you  call  it)  ever  fo 
juftly,  he  is  fure  to  give  Offence  :  Whilft  the  yield- 
ing Companion,  the  well-bred  Affenter,  never  fails 
to  conciliate  Favour ;  for  there  is  not  a  more  engag- 
ing Compliment  to  the  Underftanding,  than  to  fa- 
crifice  your  own  Vanity  to  That  of  another. 

A  Pretty  Gentleman  therefore  fcarce  ever  diffents, 
He  will  indeed  fometimes  fay,  Oh  f  pard'n  me,  ml 
Dear  !  I  fo'n't  pojjibly  be  of  that  Opinion  !  But  then 
this  is  only  a  polite  Artifice,  that  he  may  flatter  your 
Judgment  with  a  finer  Addrefs,  when  he  afterwards 
fuffers  himfelf  to  be  convinced  by  your  fuperior  Rea- 
ibning.  To  give  him  his  Due,  he  has  no  Attach- 
ment to  any  one  Opinion  in  the  World,  but  that  of 
preferving  the  Rules  of  Good-breeding.  In  all  other 
Cafes,  he  has  aji  Affent  entirely  at  your  Service ; 
and  you  cannot  change  Sides  oftener,  than  this  moft 
pbfequious  humble  Servant  will  follow  you.  A 
Tranfgreflion  of  Decorum  is  indeed  fo  Shocking  to 
his  Nature,  that  he  cannot  let  it  pafs  without  Cor- 
rection j  but  then  it  is  always  inflicted  with  a  gentle 
Hand.  The  fevereft  Adnimadverfion  never  rifes 
beyond  this, 

Ob  !  fie  !  ye  filthy  Creter  ! 

The  Epithet  filthy,  as  it  appears  upon  Paper,  may 
feem  fomewhat  coarfe  and  unclean  :  But  were  you 
to  hear  how  he  liquidates  theHarfhnefs  of  the  Sound^ 
and  conceals  the  Impurity  of  the  Idea  by  a  fweetened 

Accent, 
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Accent,  you  would  grow  enamoured  of  his  Ad- 
drefs,  and  admire  the  enchanting  Beauties  of  re- 
fined Elocution.  Oh  !  fie  !  ye  Jilt-by  Creter  f  How 
cafy,  how  gentle,  how  humane  a  Chaftifement  for 
the  higheft  Offence! 

It  has  been  obferved  (but  I  don't  remember  by 
what  Author)  that  there  are  two  Kinds  of  Converfa- 
tion :  The  one,  clofe  and  continued ;  the  other,  loofe 
and  unconnected.  The  Flrjl  was  practifed  amongft 
us  whilft  the  Enemies  of  Elegance  prevailed  :  But 
now  the  Latter  has  defervedly  gained  the  Afcendant ; 
as  it  is  perfectly  fuited  to  the  Turn  and  Caft  of  our 
polite  Aflemblies  of  every  Denomination  [£1.  The 
Gravity  of  dull  Knowledge  is  at  laft  happily  ex- 
ploded :  Masculine  Senfe  and  Wit  are  rejected  as  ob- 
folete  and  unfafhionable  Talents ;  and  better  fup- 
plied  by  the  more  engaging  Charms  of  the  contrary 
Qualities.  Nothing  is  now  heard,  but  fweet  Chit- 
chat, and  tender  Prittle-Prattle,  Shreds  of  Senti- 
ments, and  Cuttings  of  Sentences, — all  foft  and 
charming,  elegant  and  polite. 

By  this  fliort  AbftracT:  of  the  prevailing  Turn  in 
polite  Converfation,  the  Reader  fees,  that  the  Pretty 
Gentleman  muft  neceflarily  be  the  beft  Company  ; 
becaufe  he  will  neither  offend  by  the  abominable 
Coarfenefs  of  manly  Reafon,  nor  the  ungrateful  Poig- 
nancy of  keen  Repartee:  But  though  he  is  notfuch 

[6]  Drums,  Kettle-Drums,  Drum-Majors,  Routs,  Hurries,  Riot«^ 
Tumulti,  and  Helter-Skelters,  the  feveral  Appellations  by  which  the 
modern  Aflemblies  are  aptly  characterized  and  diftinguiflied. 

a  Fool, 
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a  Fool)  or  fo  ill-bred  as  to  be  down-right  IPitty,  he 
will  now  and  then  indulge  himfelf  in  what  he  calls, 
The  little  Efcapes  of  Fancy,  which  I  will  not  injure 
fo  much  as  to  rank  them  under  the  Denomination 
of  Wit.  If  the  Company  happens  to  grow  languid, 
Fannius  has  an  admirable  Talent  at  reviving  their 
Spirits,  by  fome  pretty  familiar  Remark  or  other  ; 
which,  obvious  as  it  is,  would  never  have  entered 
into  the  Head  of  an  unrefined  Mortal.  On  fuch  an 
Occafion  this  little  Wag  will  pat  a  Lady  ever  the 
Shoulder,  and  tell  her  with  the  moft  facetious  Leer, 
Ivew,  Me' me,  you're  Immoderately  entertaining. 

And  though  this  is  all  he  fays,  yet  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  the  Manner,  in  the  decent,  and  in  the — / 
don't  know  what-,  that  the  Company  inftantly  revive, 
and  begin  again  to  exchange  their  Words.  Nor  let 
any  Man  imagine  that  this  is  a  trifling  Talent, 
which  can  raife  Something  out  of-— Nothing,  and 
reftore  a  Society  to  Chearfulnefs  and  Pleafantry; 
for  good  Manners  require  that  Converfation  fliould 
be  kept  up  at  any  Rate. 

But  when  I  told  you  that  their  Raillery  was  the 
moft  inoffenfive  thing  in  Nature,  and  operated  fo 
finely,  that  it  could  fcarce  be  felt;  yet  as  there  are 
no  general  Maxims  but  what  have  fome  Exceptions, 
I  confefs  that  Lepidulus  now  and  then  fteps  beyond 
the  Rules  of  the  Community,  and,  like  a  little  Wafp 
as  he  is,  leaves  his  Sting  in  the  Wound  he  infli&s. 
A  certain  Lady,  who  affe&s  a  mafculine  Senfe  and 
Spirit  of  Jocularity,  gave  herfelf  the  Liberty  to  rally 
i  the 
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the  modern  Refinement,  and  in  the  Ardor  of  her 
Zeal  was  tranfported  fomewhat  beyond  the  Limits 
of  Decorum.  Upon  this,  Lepidulus  was  fo  exafpe- 
rated,  that  he  could  not,  for  the  Soul  of  him,  con- 
•  tain  any  longer,  but  fteps  towards  her  with  a 
nettled  Air,  looks  her  full  in  the  Face,  and  with  a 
rebuking  Countenance,  mixed  with  Fear,  gave 
Vent  to  his  Spleen.  "  I  vew,  Me'me  !  it — it — it's 
*'  not — without  infinite  Pains- — that  yu're  able— • 
<c  to  make  yurcfelf  lefs  am'able." 

This  cutting  Reproof,  juft  and  feafonable  as  it 
was,  would  hardly  have  pafled  uncenfured  by  the 
Fraternity,  had  it  not  been  excufed  by  the  high 
Provocation,  which  occafioned  it. 

The  other  Day,  when  the  whole  Body  was  aflem- 
bled,  they  had  the  Patience  to  perufe  that  abomina- 
ble Farce  now  under  my  Correction.  "  It  is  the 
"  moft  aftonifhing  Thing  in  Nater,  cries  Tenellus, 
"  that  fo  low  a  Performence  fliould  meet  wi'  fuch 
"  pop'ler  Applaufe ! — O  Lard  !  Oh  Lard  !  as  I  hope 
"  for  Mircy,  replies  Lepidulus,  there's  re'ily  now 
"  nothing  at  all  fupprizing  in  the  Cafe ;  for  pop'ler 
"  Fame  is  nothing  but  Air-,  and  Air  (as  you  Scho- 
"  lars  tells  us)  nat'rally  preffes  into — a  Vac'uum. 
"  He— he— he— he! 

Though  this  was  a  keen  Conceit,  yet  as  it  reflected 
Honour  on  the  Community,  it  was  fo  highly  .relifhed, 
that  they  had  certainly  broke  out  into  a  loud  Laugh- 
ter, were  it  not  that  fuch  BurJIs  of  Mirth  are  looked 

upon 
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upon  as  the  Marks  of  favage  Manners.  A  governed 
Smile,  or  fo — they  judge  to  be  not  at  all  ungraceful. 
Nay,  an  Half-Laugh^  upon  a  very  extraordinary  Oo 
cafion,  is  not  efteemed  a  Departure  from  Decorum. 
But  then,  the  utmoft  Caution  imaginable  is  taken, 
that  it  proceed  no  farther.  And  it  is  pleafant  enough 
to  fee  the  little  Difficulties  they  ftruggle  with  in  fup- 
prefling  the  Inclination.  The  tickling  Senfe  of  the 
home-felt  Conceit,  puts  the  rifible  Features  into 
Motion  ;  but  then  it  is  inftantly  checked  by  the 
quick  Impulfe  of  fine  Senfation.  The  one  prompts 
to  give  full  Vent  to  the  rifing  Joy  ;  the  other  bids 
— forbear.  It  is  this  pretty  Altercation,  which  pro- 
duces that  tempered  Laugh,  which  plays  with  fuch  a 
Grace  en  the  Countenance  of  a  Pretty  Gentleman. 

By  what  I  have  already  advanced,  the  Reader  may 
probably  perceive,  that  their  Language  and  Di&ion 
has  the  moft  efiential  Requifite  of  Style,  and  that  the 
Sound  always  echoes  to  the.  Scnfe.  But  fince  this  Part 
of  the  Character  has  been  a  Subject  of  our  Mimic's 
Raiilery,  I  fhall  produce  fuch  Inftances,  as  will  in- 
conteftably  demonftrate  the  Truth  of  my  AfTertion. 

Some  Time   ago,  four  or  five  of  thefe  elegant 

Youths  were  invited  to  dine  at  Lady  Betty 's. 

The  firft  Difli  that  was  ferved  up  happened  to  be  a 
Leg  of  Lamb  and  Spinage  ;  at  the  Sight  of  which. 
Fannius  inftantly  fainted  away. 

"  Oh  Lard  !  fays  Timidulus^  fetch  fome  Draps."- 

"  Take  away  the  Difh,"  cried  <M?//*V«/<?-uPerhaps  he 

VOL.  I.  P  « has 
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"  has  feme  'Tipathy  to  Lamb."  "  No,  no,  replies 
"  Tenellus,  he  has  evermore  his  Hyfterics  at  this 
"  Time  of  the  Year. — Let  him  alone,  for  He'vns 
"  Sake  !  don't  croud  about'm  ; — he'll  come  to  him- 
"  felf  prefently." — "  Fetch  a  little  Pepper-mint- 
"  water  fays  Cottitus,  it  is 

By  this  Time  Fannzus,  finding  his  Spirits  return, 
gently  lifted  up  his  Head, — and  after  half  a  Dozen 
Sighs—"  Heigh  !  Hoh  !  Where  am  I  ?_Well— 
«'  I  protefl — lam  quite — afhamed  to — to — But  — 
<e  do  you  kno\v,  whenever  I  fee  a  Leg  of  Lamb  and 
*'  Spinage,  it  is  fo  like — that  it  puts  me  in  mind  of — 
<c  [Here  he  burft  out  into  a  Flood  of  Tears'] — It  puts 
"  ine  in  mind  of  my  dear, — dear  Bitch  Cbloe — fun- 
"  ningherfelfuponaGVtf/}-P/0//  Whatadull  Cre- 
"  ter  was  I,  replied  the  Lady,  that  I  could  not  think 
"  of  this  !  But  upon  my  Veracity  !  I  never  heard 

"  a  Syllable  that  Chloe  was .     It  was  fure  the 

"  moft  engaging  Company  !  And  had  the  fofteft 
tc  Coat  !  Well  it  was  an  infinitely  pretty  deter  !" 

"  Oh  dear  Me'me !  replied  Fannius — -Not  a  Word 
"  more,  I  entreat  you. — Your  Favor  is  an  Antidote 
*c  againft  all  Misfortunes."  Upon  this  he  dried  up 
his  Tears  j  the  Company  fat  down  again,  and  all 
was  well.  I  have  given  this  Narrative  not  only  as  a 
beautiful  Specimen  of  their  Language,  but  as  an  ex- 
emplary Inftance  of  great  Humanity  of  Temper. 

Nor  are  they  lefs  excellent  in  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Ep'ifolary  Style,  but  more  properly  Mijjive 
Cvnvcrfation  :  The  Reader  will  be  fully  convinced 

of 
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of  this,  if  he  gives  his  Attention  to  the  following 
Specimens. 

A   CARD. 

"  Lord  Molliculo's  Compliments  to  Sir  Roley  Te- 
"  nellus — hopes  did  not  ketch  Cold  laft  Night  when 
'*  he  went  from  th'  Oppera — {hall  be  proud  of  his 
"  Cumpany  at  Cards  nex  Wenfday  fennit, — to 
"  meet  Lady  Betty,  and  begs  will  not  fail." 

When  the  Sentiments  are  committed  to  Paper, 
the  Diction  rifes  to  an  higher  Pitch,  preferving  at 
the  fame  time,  a  great  Degree  of  the  kindred  Form. 

COPY  of  a   LETTER,   from  Sir   fbomajin 
Lepidulus,  to  Narci/us   Shadow,  Efq. 
Mi  Dere  NeQy, 

TExpeftedyu  wud  ha'  retorted  upon  that  brootalMon- 
Jiir,  who  atak'dyu  laft  Nlte  at  Lady  Betty's. —Ttc 
certinly  had  it  inyure  Pour  ; — but  upon  matuer  D' libe- 
ration,-1  vew,  I  think  yu  was  in  the  Right  to  turn  it 
off,  and  treat  the  Reech  wi*  good  Manners.  Yu  fine 
Geniu/es  who  'clypfes  every  body,  certainly  for  that  Re- 
fan  ows  every  body  inf'nite  Civility.  Pour  Pufs  is  better 
this  Morning—  Fever  pretty  much  abated.  Pray,  mi 
Dere,  how  is  yure  Cold?  I  tho'tyu  wasvaftlyhoarfe 
laft  Nite.  Better  notjl'ir  abroad — Weather's  extremely 
piercing.  I  hate  this  deleft  able  Climate,  as  much  as  — 
Tu  willfupply  the  rejl  — 

Adieu,  dere  NeJ/y, 

Tours  infinitely, 
P  2  T.  LEPIDULUS. 
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Narcifftu  read  this  Letter  to  his  Valet-;  and  hav- 
ing talked  the  Subject  over  with  him,  not  perhaps 
to  borrow  any  of  the  Fellow's  Sentiments,  but  to 
give  Rife  to  fome  in  himfelf,.  wrote  the  following 
Anfwer  — 

T  Protfjl  to  you,  my  dear  Leppy,  /  was  feveral 
Times  upon  the  Point  of  breaking  out  with  the 
Sharp  fiefs  of  Rebuke.  Was  there  ever  fuch  a  naufeous 
Creter  ?  To  confefs  the  Truth, — I  'fluid  certainly  have 
been  fever e  upon  him,  but  that — //  is  much  more  be- 
coming a  Gentleman,  not  to  fay  any  thing  fubjeft  to  in- 
convenient Interpretations.  The  Fellow  is — what  you 
call  fyrighily— but  has  not  the  leajl  Tinflure  of  Deli- 
cacy about  him.  Pray,  have  you  feen  the  New  Play  ? 
IJhe'nt  be  eafy  till  I  have  yure  Opinion. 

My  Sufpicions  are  confirmed.  Amoriculus  (wud 
You  believe  it  ?)  the  abominable  Man  is,  bona  fide, 
become  a  Parent  by  his  Criminal  Gratifications. 

Adieu,  Deery  f  Love  me  as  I  do  You  —  and  more — 
if  You  can. 


Yours  for  every 


P.S.  HalfHourpafta. 
Going  to  Drcfs. 
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And  what  now  have  the  Sons  of  Momus  to  object 
againft  the  Style  of  a  Pretty  Gentleman  ?  Here  is 
every  Requifite  in  Fine  Writing  :  Here  is  Brevity, 
Softnefs,  Propriety,  and  Eafe.  Happily  freed  from 
the  Shackles  of  connecting  and  retraining  Rules,  the 
Diction  roves  and  wanders,  now  here,  now  there  ; 
and,  with  a  wondrous  Facility,  glides  fo  impercep- 
tibly from  one  Flower  to  another,  that  the  moft 
fubtile  Penetrator  would  be  at  a  Lofs  to  find,  where 
This  ends,  and  where  That  begins.  Some  Negli- 
gences there  are  indeed  ;  but  they  are  fuch  as  muft 
be  allowed  the  trueft  Ornaments  of  Speech. — Let 
any  Man  examine  the  Letters  I  have  here  faithfully 
tranfcribed,  and  tell  me  whether  he  does  not  admire 
the  little  Careleflhefles  which  are  beautifully  inter- 
fperfed  in  thefe  pretty  Compofitions.  If  thefe  are 
Faults,  it  muft  be  owned  that  they  are  truly  charm- 
ing :  One  cannot  but  delight  in  the  lovely  Errors, 
and  fay  of  this  Style  what  ^ulntilian  did  of  Seneca's, 

Abtindat  DuUibus  finis. 

It  is  a  common  Obfervation,  that  nothing  has 
fpoiled  more  Authois  than  the  affected  Imitation  of 
another  Man's  Diction.  Every  one  has  fome  natu- 
ral Bent,  fome,t\\\ng  peculiar  in  his  Genius,  which  if 
he  does  not  follow,  he  will  never  be  able  to  fpeak  or 
write  with  any  Succefs.  The  Pretty  Gentleman  care- 
fully avoids  this  Error,  and  follows  his  natural  Ge- 
nius. He  neither  writes  like  Addifon,  nor  talks  like 

C :  but  nobly  difdains  all  fervile  Imitation.  His 

Language  is  Original  :  It  is  his  Own  :  and  I  defy 
P  3  the 
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the  fnarling  Critic  to  produce  any  thing  like  it.  I 
fpeak  only  of  the  Style  ;  for  I  will  not  deny,  that 
fometimes  he  will  condefcend  tojteal  an  Hint  from 
another,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Specimens  I  have 
given.  But  how  does  he/?^7/it  ?  No  otherwife  than 
like  thofe,  who  (as  Garth  fays  of  Dryden]  fteal  Beg- 
gars Children,  only  to  cloath  them  the  better. 

Another  Object  of  this  Mimic's  Raillery  is,  that 
fweet  Placability  of  Temper,  which  obliges  a  re- 
fined Gentleman  to  put  up  even  repeated  Injuries 
and  Affronts,  rather  than  avenge  them  by  the  ufual 
Method  of  demanding  Satisfaction. 

I  am  not  apprehenfive  that  this  Part  of  his  Cha- 
racter is  lefs  defenfible  than  the  reft.  I  could  pro- 
duce fome  tolerable  Arguments  againft  Duelling, 
drawn  from  certain  Principles,  which  were  once 
looked  upon  to  be  the  Rules  of  Human  Conduct.  I 
could  eafily  prove,  that  the  {ingle  Combat  is  de- 
rived from  Gothic  Manners,  and  is  abfolutely  incon- 
iiftent  with  the  Character  of  a  Gentleman.  But 
fuch  Reafonings  as  thefe  are  neither  fo  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  Times,  nor  fo  pertinent  to  the  Caufe  I 
have  undertaken.  Waving  then  this  kind  of  De- 
fence, upon  this  fingle  Argument  I  lay  my  whole 
Strefs—  "  The  Pretty  Gentleman  will  not  fight, — 
"  becaufe— He  is  not  able" 

And  can  any  Man  produce  a  better  Reafon  for  not 
doing  a  Thing,  than  to  make  it  manifeft — that  he 
cannot  ? 

Behold 
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Behold  that  tender  Frame  !  Thofe  trembling 
Knees  !  Thofe  feeble  Joints  !  Obferve  that  fine 
Complexion  !  Examine  thatfmooth,  that  Velvety 
Skin  !  View  that  Pallor  which  fpreads  itfelf  over  his 
Countenance  !  Hark,  with  what  a  feminine  Softnefs 
his  Accents  fteal  their  Way  through  his  half-opened 
Lips  !  Feel  that  foft  Palm  !  Thofe  {lender  Fingers, 
accuftomed  only  to  handle  Silks  and  Ribbons,  the 
eafy  piercing  Needle,  or  foft- gliding  Shuttle  ;  but 
unpraclifedin  the  rough  Exercifesof  Warlike  Wea- 
pons !  Mark  all  thefe,  and  a  Thoufand  other  gentle 
Imbecillities,  and  then  tell  me,  impartial  Reader, 

whether  fuch  a  Being  is  formed  for  Battle  ? You 

cannot  think  it :  You  will  not  fay  it.  I  will  there- 
fore venture  to  affirm,  that  He  is  fo  far  from  deferv- 
ing  Contempt  and  Ridicule,  when  he  declines  the 
Combat,  that  he  merits  our  Efteem  and  Applaufe. 
He  therefore  who  is  fo  bafe  as  to  affront,  or  fend  a 
Challenge  to  fuch  a  Perfon,  is  an  arrant  Coward. 
For  would  a  Man  of  Honour  draw  his  Sword  upon 
a  Lady  ?  And  to  fay  the  Truth,  The  Pretty  Gentle- 
man is  certainly  formed  in  a  different  Mould  from 
that  of  Common  Men,  and  tempered  with  a  purer 
Flame.  The  whole  Syftem  is  of  a  finer  Turn,  and 
fuperior  Accuracy  of  Fabric,  infomuch  that  it  looks 
as  if  Nature  had  been  in  doubt,  to  which  Sex  ftie 
fliould  affign  Him. 

Now  this  Contexture  of  his  Organs,  and  the 

Tone  of  his  Spirits  approaching  fo  very  near  That  of 

the  Fair,  has  rendered  Him  liable  to  the  fame  gentle 

P  4  Impreflions, 
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Impreffions,  and  Alarms  of  Fear.  Does  Calia  fet 
up  a  Scream  at  the  Apprehenfion  of  the  leaft  Dan- 
ger ?  Delicatulus  is  as  eafily  intimidated,  andfcreams 
with  as  pretty  an  Accent.  Do  the  Weaknefs  of 
Lady  Betty's  Nerves  fubjecl:  her  to  Fits  and  Swoon- 
ings  ?  Tenellus  likewife  has  his  Hyfterics,  and  dies 
away  with  as  foft  a  Grace.  It  is  to  attain  thefe  and 
fuch  like  Accomplifhments,  that  they  make  frequent 
Vifits  to  theLadies  ;  though  fome  flanderousPerfons 
would  make  us  believe,  that  they  have  another  Mo- 
tive, and  intimate  I  know  not  what,  vitious  Defigns, 
that  are  too  indecent  even  to  be  n.entioned.  But  I 
can  afTure  the  World,  there  is  not  the  leaft  Founda- 
tion for  the  bafe  Suggeftion.  This  Attendance,  I 
know,  takes  its  Rife  from  Caufes,  with  which  the 
Appetite  for  That  Sex  has  no  Manner  of  Connexion. 
So  pure  are  their  Morals  !  So  inviolable  their  Mo- 
defty  !  Amazing  Continence  !  And  yet,  our  Won- 
der is  leflened,  when  we  confider  what  Methods 
they  purfue  to  fence  againfr  the  Allurements  of  Fe- 
rnale  Charms.  They  are  certainly  the  moft  fober 
and  temperate  Beings  that  ever  exifted.  It  is  an  in- 
violable Maxim  with  them,  to  refrain  from  every 
Indulgence,  which  is  apt  to  irritate  the  Blood,  and 
excite  the  Pruriency  of  Defire. 

Old  Englijh  Roaft-  Beef  is,  indeed,  properly  adapt- 
ed to  Old  Engltjh  Manners  ;  fmce,  as  all  Phyficians 
obferve,  the  Quality  of  our  Food  communicates  it- 
feif  to  the  Mind.  Therefore  at  the  Table  of  a 
Pretty  Gentleman^  you  never  fee  the  Flefh  of  a  full- 
grown  Animal.  Chickens  of  a  Week  old,  Veal 

Sweet- 
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Sweet-breads,  or  a  Leg  of  Lamb,  and  now  and  then 
Pigs-petitoes,  are  their  highest  Indulgence.  Buttha 
ufual  Food  is  Chcefe-cakes,  White-pot,  Tanzeys, 
and  Flommery.  And  can  it  be  thought  that  this 
abftemious  Reftri£lion  is  a  proper  Subject  of  Rail- 
lery, when  a  certain  celebrated  Writer,  amidir.  the 
Praifes  he  beftows  on  his  nobb  Patron,  mentions 
this  as  his  finifhing  Excellence  ;  "  That  he  lived 
"  upon  Panada  and  Water-gruel  [<:]."  I  mention 
this,  becaufe  it  is  the  Obfervation  of  one  who  never 
(hewed  any  Favour  to  Modern  Elegance. 

As  to  Wine,  it  is  abfolutely  their  Averfion.  And 
indeed,  fo  Delicate  is  their  Frame,  that  even  the 
Moderate  Indulgences  of  the  Fair  would  ill-agree 
•with  thefe  more  tender  Males.  "  The  Firjt  Glafs, 
"  fald  a  Pretty  French  duthor,  I  may  drink  for  my- 
"  felf ;  a  Second  for  my  Friend  ;  but  if  a  Third,  it  is 
"  for  my  Enemy."  Our  Youths  feldom  go  fo  far  as 
a  Second ;  and  whenever  That  happens,  'tis  fure  to 
be  followed  with  bitter  Reflexions.  "  What  do 
"  you  think  ?"(faid  Umbratilis  to  Lord  Molly].  "  I 
"  was  the  moft  abominable  Rake  laft  Night  !  Do 
"  you  know  ?  I  drank  Two  Glafles  of  Claret  after 
"  my  Flommery." 

**  Oh  fie  !  you  naughty  Child  !  what  a  Paw 
"  Trick  was  that  !  as  I  hope  for  Mercy,  you  de- 
"  ferve  to  be  foundly  Wh — t,  fo  you  do." 

Two  Glaflfes  only  !  No  more  !  And  yet  merited 
fuch  a  rigorous  Animadverfion.  But,  perhaps,  even 

[c]  Middleton't  Life  of  d'etre.    Dedication, 

that 
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that  fmall  Quantity  might  be  too  much  for  the  In- 
fantine Constitution  ;  to  which  Nature  points  out 
a.  more  fuitable  Liquor,  of  a  Soft  and  Delicious 
Kind,  emulged  from  the  falutiferous  Cow,  or  the 
thin  Juices  of  the  Genth  dfs;  the  Temperament  of 
•whofe  Fluids  is  productive  of  a  correfpondent  Tem- 
perament inthePerfon,  who  accuftoms  himfelf  to 
thefe  afiirnilating  Draughts, 

I  have  already  detained  the  Reader  fo  long,  that  I 
fhall  not  trefpafs  upon  his  Patience,  by  giving  a  De- 
tail of  the  numerous  Aftificcs  which  are  exhibited 
in  the  important  Hours  that  are  employed  in  decorat- 
ing their  Perfons.  Were  you  to  behold  Narciffus  at 
his  Toilet,  how  would  you  be  charmed  with  the 
Order  and  Difpofition  !  Did  you  view  this  lovely 
Youth  whilft  he  takes  his  exterior  Form  into  a  moll 
exa£l  Adjuftment,  you  muft  ftand  amazed  at  all  the 
Pretty  Wonders  of  his  Art.  What  Pains  !  What 
Care'l  What  Study !  What  Addrefs  !  To  arch  that 
Eye-brow  !  To  foften  that  Hand,  and  to  Curl  thofe 
lovely  Locks  !  Whilft  all  the  Graces  attend  as  invi- 
fible  Handmaids,  to  finish  the  Work  of  Elegance. 
And  when  the  bufy  Scene  is  over,  and  he  is  deco- 
rated in  every  minute  Circumftance  with  the  moft 
Perfect  Conc'mnity  ;  behold,  with  what  a  foft  Air 
and  fweet  Complacency  he  prefents  himfelf  to  View, 
and  like  Horace's  Barine  coming  from  her  Toilet, 

'  •    enitefdt 

Pulchrior  muho,  Juvenum(|ue/>ra#/ 
Publica  cura. 

Thus 
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Thus  have  I  prefented  to  the  Reader's  View,  an 
Enumeration  of  the  feveral  Qu?.l :  ties  which  conftitute 
A  PRETTY  GENTLEMAN. 

From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  collect  the  true  Notion 
of  Genuine  Elegance  ;  which,  without  r.ry  Appre- 
henfion  of  being  difproved,  I  do  not  hefitate  to  de- 
fine thus  — 

4{  Elegance  is  the  Abfence  or  Debilitation  of  Maf- 
"  culine  Strength  and  Vigor,-Or  rather,  The  Happy 
"  Metamorphofis,-Or,  The  Gentleman  turned  La- 
"  dy  ;  that  is,  Female  Softnefs  adopted  into  the 
*'  Bread  of  a  Male,  difcovering  itfelf  by  outward 
"  Signs  and  Tokens  in  Feminine  Expreflions,  Ac- 
"  cent,  Voice,  Air,  Gefture,  and  Looks.  Or,  as  the 
*'  French  more  clearly  define  it,  jfje  ne  fgai  quoi." 

And  now  I  appeal  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Im- 
partial, whether  This  be  a  Character,  which  de- 
ferves  that  Contempt  and  Ridicule  fome  rude  and 
undifciplined  Spirits  have  endeavoured  to  throw 
upon  it  ?  It  is  impoflible  that  any  ferious  Perfon 
can  entertain  fuch  a  Thought. 

I  call  therefore  upon  the  WJfdom  of  the  Nation  : 
I  call  upon  the  L — ds,  K — ts,  and  B — s,  nowaf- 

fembled  in  P 1,  to  interpofe  in  this  important 

Caufe,  this  truly  National  Concern. 

The  Queftion  is,  Whether  we  fhall  become  more 
than  Men,  that  is,  Pretty  Gentlemen  ;  or  worfe  than 

Brutes, 
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Brutes,  /.  e.  Mafculine,  Robuit  Creatures  with  un- 
foftened  Manners.  The  latter  will  infallibly  be  the 
Cafe,  if  an  effectual  Stop  be  not  put  to  that  licenti- 
ous Raillery,  which  would  Jaugh  out  of  Counten- 
ance the  generous  Endeavours  of  a  Race  of  virtuous 
Youths,  to  poliih.  ou:  Afperity,  mollify  us  into  gentle 
Obfequioufnefi,  and  give  us  a  true  Relifh  of  all  the 
dulcet  Elegancies  of  Life  ?  I  will  fpeak  without  Re- 
ferve  :  Should  not  the  Theatres  be  abf&lutely  demolifb- 
ed?  We  have  already  in  vain  tried  the  lenient  Mea- 
fures  of  Reftriction.  Why  then  fliould  we  not  now 
have  Recourfe  to  the  laft  Remedy,  and  cut  down 
the  Tree,  which,  after  all  our  Pruning  and  Culture, 
ftill  continues  to  produce  pcifonous  Fruit  ? 

The  indulgent  Reader,  I  dare  fay,  will  approve 
the  Method  I  prefcribe.  But  perhaps  fo  many  Dif- 
faculties  may  arife  to  his  Imagination,  that  he  will 
conclude  it  impracticable. 

Difficulties  there  are,  no  doubt ;  but  One  there 
is,  which,  if  He  can  furmount,  I  myfelf  will  under- 
take to  remove  all  the  reft. 

Here  lies  the  grand  Impediment !  How  can  we 
expect  the  Favour  of  the  Learned,  or  the  Protection 
of  the  State,  to  chc-rilh  ar.d  fupport  This  Refinement^ 
when  itsmoft  inveterate  E  P.  cmy  is  the  very  Man,  who 
has  always  been  the  Standard  of  Tafle  with  the  for- 
mer ;  and  is  now  raifed  to  a  Poft,  which  gives  him 
'fuch  an  unhappy  Influence  in  the  latter  ?  Unhappy 
indeed  for  the  Sons  of  Elegance  !  For  what  can  the 
moft  Sanguine  expert  from  one,  who  has  made  it  the 

Bufmefs 
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Bufinefs  of  his  Life,  to  bring  into  Repute  the  falfe 
Refinements  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ?  Will  a 
Perfon  of  his  Mafculine  Talents  become  the  Patron 
of  foft  and  dulcified  Elegance  ?  Will  He  give  up 
that  Attic  lFltt  which  has  gained  him  fuch  high  Ap- 
plaufe,  and  made  him  the  Delight  of  a  mif-judging 
World,  to  cultivate  Qualities,  in  which  he  is  not 
formed  to  excel  ? 

What  then  remains,  but  that  the  Sons  of  Elegance 
wait  with  Patience  (for  they  are  too  gentle  to  ufe  any 
violent  Methods)  till  the  kind  Fates  fliall  remove 
this  implacable  Adverfary  out  of  the  World.  And 
then,  my  foreboding  Heart  affures  me,  true  Polite- 
nefs  will  thrive  and  profper,  and  fpread  her  fweet 
mollifying  Influences  over  the  Land,  till  nothing 
(hall  be  heard  of  or  feen,  but  Softnefs  and  Complai- 
fance,  Prettinefs  and  Elegance,  Infantine  Prattle, 
Lullaby  Converfation,  and  gentle  Love ;  and  every 
well-educated  Male  amongft  us  fliall  become 

Mollis  &  par  urn  Fir  ; 

that   is, 
A  PRETTY  GENTLEMAN. 
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POLITE  PHILOSOPHER: 

O  R, 

An  ESSAY  on  that  ART  which   makes  a  Man 
kappy  in  himfelf,  and  agreeable  to  others. 

He  ivho  intends  /'  ad<vife  tie  your g  and  gay, 
Muft  quit  the  common  Road— —the formal  ffay. 
Which  hum  drum  Pedants  take  to  make  Folks  ivife, 
By  praijlng  Virtue,   and  decrying  Vice, 
Let  Parfons  tell  what  dreadful  Ills  'will fall 
Onfuch  as  lift  en  when  their  PaJJions  Call : 
Wefromfuch  Things  our  Pupils  to  affright, 
Say  not  they're  Sins,  but  that  they  re  unpolite. 
*[o  Jbe<w  their  Courage,    Bcaus  <u/ca V  often  dare, 
By  blackejt  Crimes,  to  lra*ve  old  Lucifer  : 
But  i/iho,   of  Breeding  nice,  cf  Carriage  civil t 
Would  tre'pafs  on  good  Manners  for  the  Devi/} 
Or,  merely  to  d if  play  kis  Want  of  Fear, 
Be  damn'd  hereafter,  to  be  langh'd  at  here  ? 

Firft  Printed  in  the  Year  1734. 


PREFACE. 

T  O   T  HE 

SECOND    EDITION. 

9  I  ^  H  E  POLITE  PHILOSOPHER  was  pirnt- 
ed  originally  at  Edinburgh^  and  Part 
of  the  Edition  fent  up  to  London.  The  Novel- 
ty of  the  Title,  and,  to  fay  Truth,  of  the  Per- 
formance itfelf  (for  it  is  written  in  a  Manner 
never  before  made  ufe  of  in  bur  Language) 
recommended  it  to  fome,  and  prejudiced  it  in 
the  Opinion  of  others  ;  but  Time,  which  is 
the  Touchftone  of  fuch  Productions,  did  Ju- 
ftice  to  this  Work,  and  at  laft  procured  it  an 
Efteem,  not  only  here,  but  abroad.  This, 
together  with  my  great  Efteem  for  its  inge- 
nious AUTHOR,  who  is  now  in  Italy,  and  who 
is  allowed,  by  all  who  know  hirrii  to  be  truly 
a  POLITE  PHILOSOPHER,  occalioned  my  fend- 
in this  Second  Edition  into  the  World. 


The  Intent  of  the  Author  (for  I  very  well 

knew  his  Intent)  was,  to  make  Men  afhamed 

VOL.  I.  Q  of 
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of  their  Vices,  by  fhewing  them  how  ridicu- 
lous they  jsere  made  by  them,  and  how  im- 
pofiible  it  was  for  a  bad  Man  to  be  polite.  It 
may  be,  graver  Books  have  been  written  on 
this  Subject,  but  few  more  to  the- Point;  its 
Author  being  equally  fkilled  in  Books  and  in 
Men,  in  the  dead  Languages  and  the  liv- 
ing :  I  prefume  therefore,  that  his  Obfervati- 
ons  will  be  generally  found  true,  and  his  Max- 
ims juft. 

At  firfl  fight,  it  may  feem  that  this  Book 
is  calculated  only  for  a  few  ;  but  I  beg  leave 
to  oblerv.e,  that  in  Truth  there  are  but  few 
to  whom  it  may  not  be  ufeful.  As  every 
Man  in  his  Station  ought  to  be  honeft,  fo 
every  Man  in  his  Behaviour  may  be  polite  ; 
nay,  he  ought  to  be  fo,  becaufe  he  will  be 
fure  to  find  his  Account  in  it  ;  fmce  it  is  a 
Quality  eafier  difccrned,  and  of  confequence 
iboner  rewarded,  than  the  former.  We  muft 
know  and  conver.fe  with  a  Man  to  be  convin- 
ced of  his  Probity  ;  whereas  we  perceive,  at 
firft  fight,  whether  he  has  good  Manners  ;  by 
this  we  are  prejudiced  in  his  Favour  :  And 
who  then  would  not  ftriveto  learn1  an  Art  at 
once  fo  eafy,  and  fo  extenfive  in  its  Ufe  ? 

But 
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But,  if  it  be  beneficial  to  all,  it  is  peculi- 
arly neceflary  to  Youth.  It  is  at  once  a  Re- 
medy for  Bafhfulnefs,  and  a  Prefervative 
againft  the  contrary  Vice.  A  polite  Perfon 
ftands  in  the  Middle  between  a  fheepifh  Mo- 
defty,  and  a  diftafteful  Boldnefs.  It  is  the 
Habit  which  adds  the  laft  Polifh  to  Educa- 
tion, brightens  the  Man  of  Letters,  and 
fpreads  a  Glofs  over  that  Sort  of  Learning* 
which  would  otherwife  appear  pedantic.  The 
polite  Man  may  not  only  underftand  Latin 
and  Greek>  but  may  alfo  introduce  them  into 
Difcourie,  provided  it  be  before  proper  Com- 
pany, and  on  a  proper  Occafion.  The  un- 
polifhed  Scholar  lugs  them  in  whenever  they 
occur  j  quotes  Ovid  to  his  Miftrefs,  and  re- 
peats a  Pafiage  from  Poly<snus  to  a  Captain  of 
the  Guards.  To  our  Youth  therefore  I  beg 
leave  to  recommend  this  concife  Manual, 
which  will  coft  them  but  little  Time  to 
and  no  great  Pains  to  pra&ife. 


TO 


To   the  AUTHOR 

OF   T  H  E 

POLITE  PHILOSOPHER. 

•      •  ••  Velat  materna  tempora  myrto.         VIRC. 

HEN  Vice  the  Shelter  of  a  Mate  difdain'd, 
When  Folly  triumph'd,  and  a  Nero  reign'd 
Petronius  n»fe,  fatyric,  yet  polite, 
And  fhety'd  the  glaring  Monfter  full  in  Sight  j 
To  public  Mirth  expos'd  th'  Imperial  Beaft, 
And  made  his  wanton  Court  the  common  Jeft. 

In  your  corre&er  Page  his  Wit  we  fee, 
And  all  the  Roman  Lives  reftor'd  in  thee  : 
So  is  the  Piece  porportion'd  to  our  Times  j 
For  ev'ry  Age  diverfifies  its  Crimes  j 
And  Vice,  with  Proteus  Art,  in  one  conceals 
What  in  the  next  more  boldly  it  reveals  ; 
In  different  Shapes  drives  on  the  laming  Trade, 
And  makes  the  World  one  changing  Mafquerade. 

The  griping  Wretch,  whofeAv'rice  robs  theTown, 
To  gain  his  Point,  a  holy  Look  puts  on  ; 
To  Earth  directs  his  Hands,  to  Heav'n  hi*  Eyes, 
And-,  with  a  Shew  of  Grace,  defrauds  and  lyes. 
Q3  Th' 
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T\£  ambitious  Courtier,  but  fordiff'rent  Ends, 
With  feeming  Zeal  the  Public  Good  defends. 
Th'  Enthufiaft  thinks  to  him  the  Standard  ffiv'n 
Of  Truth  divine,  the  Mailer-key  of  fleav'n. 
The  Pettifogger  fee'd,  fupports  the  Caufe, 
Howe'er  unjuft,  and  wrefts  the  injur'd  Laws. 
To  Courage,  Bullies  j  Fops  to  Wit  pretend  } 
And  all  can  proftitute  the  Name  of  Friend. 
Yet  tho'  Men  want  but  Eyes  to  fee  the  Cheat, 
They  chpofe  to  wink,  and  help  their  own  Deceit. 
The  Herd  of  Fools  refign  themfelves  a  Prey, 

W,hic.h  every  Knave  purfues  his  private  Way. 

c    r 

The  Queftion,  Eorrtfter^  is  fomething  hard  ; 
How  (hall  the  wife  the  motly  Scene  regard  ? 
While  Men  ourfelves,  can  we  unmov'd  ftand  by  ? 
Pain'd  while  we  fmile  ?  or  guiltlefs  fhall  we  cry  ? 
Humanity  to  Grief  would  give  the  Rule  j 
But  ftronger  Reafon  fides  with  Ridicule. 

O!  that  thy  Work,  inftructive,  but  refin'd. 
The  pleafing  Image  of  your  eafy  Mind 
(Which,  like  the  Statues  wrought  by  Phidian  Art, 
Is  one  fair  whole,  complete  in  every  Part) 
May  cure  the  lighter.  Follies  of  the  Age, 
Cool  Bigot  Zeal  j  and  foften  Party  Rage  j 
Expofe  Ill-nature,  Pedantry  o'ercorne9, 
Strike  Affectation  dead,  and  Scandal  dumb  ; 
Reftore  free  Converfe  to  its  native  Lightj 
And  teach  Mankind  with  Eafe  to  grow  polite. 

Then 
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Then  round  thy  Brow  the  Myrtle  Garland  twine, 
The  grateful  Recompence  of  Toils  like  thine : 
Secure  in  all  you  write  or  do,  to  pleafe  ; 
Join  Wit  with  Senfe,  with  Underftanding,  Eafe. 
Already  here  your  juft  Applaufes  rife, 
And  the  Belles  read  you  with  tranfported  Eyes. 
Some  in  the  fweeteft  Notes  repeat  thy  Lays  ; 
Others  harmonious,  fpeak  the  Author's  Praife  : 
All  to  approve,  with  equal  Zeal  confpire  j 
What  more  can  Fortune  give  ?  —  or  you  defire  ? 

As  Paris,  loft  in  paffionate  Surprife, 
To  Love's  refiftlefs  Queen  affign'd  the  Prize  : 
So  while  you  Beauty  treat  with  fuch  Regard, 
The  lovely  Theme  fhall  be  your  beft  Reward  ; 
Venus  fhall  from  the  Shepherd's  Debt  be  free  ; 
And,  by  the  fav'rite  Fair,  repay  the  Debt  to  thee. 


THE 


THE 

POLITE  PHILOSOPHER. 


METHOD    requires,   that,  in  my  En- 
trance on  this  Work,  I  fhould  explain 
the  Nature  of  that  Science  to  which  I 
have  given  the  Name  of  POLITE  PHILOSOPHY  : 
And  though  I  am  not  apt  to  write  methodically,  yet 
I  think  it  becomes  me,  on  this  Occafion,  to  (hew 
that  my  Title  is  fomewhat  a  propos. 

Folks  who  are  fkilled  in  Greek,  tell  us,  that  Philc- 
fophy  means  no  more  than  the  Love  of  Wifdom  j  and 
I,  by  the  Adjunction  Q{  polite,  would  be  underload 
to  mean  that  Sort  of  Wifdom,  which  teaches  Men 
to  be  at  Peace  in  themfelves,  and  neither  by  their 
Words  nor  Behaviour  to  difturb  the  Peace  of  others, 

Academical  Critics  may,  perhaps,  expecl:  that  I 
fhould  at  leaft  quote  fome  Greek  Sage  or  other,  as 
the  Patron  of  that  kind  of  Knowledge,  which  I  am 
about  to  reftore  ;  and  as  I  pique  myfelf  on  obliging- 
every  Man  in  his  Way,  I  (hall  put  them  in  mind  of 
one  ARISTJPPUS,  who  was  ProfefTor  of  Polite  Phi- 
lofophy  at  Syracufe,  in  the  Days  of  the  famous  King 
in  whofe  Favour  he  flood  higher  than  even 

Plat* 
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Plato  himfelf.  Should  they  go  farther,  and  demand 
an  Account  of  his  Tenets  j  I  muft  turn  them  over 
to  Horace,  who  has  comprifed  them  all  in  one  Line  : 

Omnis  Ariftippum  decmt  color,  et  flatus,  et  res. 

•*  Secure  his  Soul  preferv'd  a  conftant  Frame, 

«  Through  ev'ry  varying  Scene  of  Life  the  fame.'* 

In  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  this  wife  Man 
enjoyed  all  the  Delights  that  would  have  fatisfied  a 
fenfual  Mind  ;  but  it  was  the  Ufe  of  thefe  which 
{hewed  him  a  true  Phtlofopber.  He  was  temperate 
in  them,  while  he  pofleffed  them  j  and  eafy  without 
them,  when  they  were  no  longer  in  his  Power.  In 
a  Word,  he  had  the  Integrity  of  Diogertes,  without 
his  Churliflinefs  ;  and  as  his  Wifdom  was  ufeful  to 
himfelf,  fo  it  rendered  him  agreeable  to  the  reft  of 
the  World. 


had  many  Pupils  ;  but,  for  the  regular 
Succeflion  in  his  School,  it  has  either  not  been  re- 
corded by  the  Greek  Writers,  or,-  at  leaft,  by  any  of 
them  that  came  to  my  hand.  Among  the  Romans, 
indeed,  this  Kind  of  Knowledge  was  in  the  higheft 
Eil|em  ;  and  that  at  the  Time  when  the  Reputation 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  at  its  greateft  Height. 
Scipio  was  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  the  Laurels  he  ac- 
quired from  foreign  Conquefts,  than  by  the  Myrtle 
Garland  he  wore  as  a  ProfefTor  in  this  Art.  The 
familiar  Letters  of  Cicero  are  fo  many  fhort  Leifhires 
in  our  Science,  and  the  Life  of  Pomponins  Athens 
a  Praxis  only  on  Polite  Philofophy, 

I  would 
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I  would  not  be  fufpe&ed  to  mention  thcfe  great 
Names  with  an  Intent  to  difplay  my  Learning ;  far 
be  it  from  me  to  write  a  Satyr  on  the  Age  :  All  I 
aim  at  is,  to  convince  the  beaux  efprits  of  our  Times, 
that  what  I  teach  they  may  receive  without  Difpa- 
ragement,  fmce  they  tread  thereby  in  the  fame  Road 
with  the  greateft  Heroes  of  Antiquity  ;  and,  in  this 
Way  at  leaft,  emulate  the  Characters  of  Alexander 
and  Ceefar.  Or,  if  thofe  old  fafliioned  Commanders 
excite  not  their  Ambition,  I  will  venture  to  aflure 
them,  that,  in  this  Track  only,  they  will  be  able 
to  approach  the  immortal  Prince  Eugene  ;  who, 
glorious  from  his  Courage,  and  amiable  from  his 
Clemency,  is  yet  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  his  Rank* 
than  by  his  Politenefe. 

After  naming  Prince  Eugene,  it  would  debafe  my 
Subject  to  add  another  Example.  I  fhall  proceed 
therefore  to  take  Notice  of  fuch  Qualities  of  the 
Mind  as  are  requifite  for  my  Pupils  to  have,  previous 
to  the  Receipt  of  thefe  Inftrudlions. 

But  as  Vanity  is  one  of  the  greateft  Impediments 
in  the  Road  of  a  Polite  Philofipher  ;  and  as  he  who 
takes  upon  him  to  be  a  Preceptor,  ought,  at  leaft, 
not  to  give  an  ill  Example  to  his  Scholars  ;  it  will 
not  be  improper  for  me  to  declare,  that,  in  com- 
poling  this  Piece,  I  had  in  my  Eye  that  Precept  of 
Seneca,  Htec  aliis  die,  ut  dum  diets,  audias  j  ipfe 
fcribe,  ut  dum  fcripferis,  legas.  Which,  for  the 
Sake  of  the  Ladies,  I  {hall  tranflate  into  Englijb  ; 

and 
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and  into  Verfe,  that  I  may  gratify  my  own  Propen- 
fity  to  rhyming : 

Speaking  to  Others,  what  you  diftate  hear  ; 
And  Itarn  yourftlf,  while  teaching  you  appear » 

Thus  you  fee  me  ftript  of  the  ill-obeyed  Authori- 
ty of  a  Pedagogue  ;  and  are,  for  the  future,  to  con- 
fider  me  only  as  a  School-fellow  playing  the  Matter, 
that  we  may  the  better  conquer  the  Difficulties  of 
our  Talk. 

To  proceed  then  in  the  Character,  which,  for  my 
own  Sake,  as  well  as  yours,  I  have  put  on,  let  me 
remind  you,  in  the  firft  Place, 

That  Reafon^  however  antique  you  may  think  it, 
is  a  thing  abfolutely  neceflary  in  the  Compofition  of 
him  who  endeavours  at  acquiring  a pkilofophica]  P&- 
Ktenefs  ;  and  let  us  receive  it  as  a  Maxim,  That, 
without  Reafefj9  there  is  no  being  a  fine  Gentleman,. 

However,  to  foften,  at  the  fame  Time  that  we 
yield  to  this  Conftraint,  I  tell  my  blooming  Audi- 
ence with  Pleafure,  that  Reafon,  like  a  Fop  s  Un- 
derwaiftcoat,  may  be  wore  out  of  fight ;  and,  pro- 
vided it  be  but  worn  at  all,  I  (hall  not  quarrel  with 
them,  though  Vivacity,  like  a  laced  Shirt,  be  put 
over  it  to  conceal  it ;  for,  to  purfue  the  Compari- 
fon,  our  Minds  fuffer  no  lefs  from  Indifcretion3 
than  our  Bodies  from  the  Injuries  of  Weather. 

Next 
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Next  to  this,  another  out-of-the-way  Qualifica- 
tion muft  be  acquired  ;  and  that  is,  Calmnefs.  Let 
not  the  Smarts  of  the  Univerfity,  the  Sparks  of  the 
Side-boxes,  or  the  genteel  Flutterersof  the  Drawing- 
room,  imagine,  that  I  will  deprive  them  of  thofe 
elevated  Enjoyments,  drinking  Tea  with  a  Toaft, 
gallanting  a  Fan, or  roving,  likea  Butterfly,  through 
a  Parterr ;  of  Beauties.  No  ;  I  am  far  from  being 
the  Author  of  fuch  fevere  Inftitutions  ;  but  am,  on 
the  contrary,  willing  to  indulge  them  in  their  Plea- 
fures,  as  long  as  they  preferve  their  Senfes.  By 
which  I  would  be  underftood  to  mean,  while  they 
a£t  in  Character,  and  fuffer  not  a  fond  Inclination, 
an  afpiring  Vanity,  or  a  giddy  Freedom,  totranfport 
them  into  the  doing  any  thing,  which  may  forfeitpre- 
fent  Advantages,  or  entail  upon  them  future  Pain. 

I  (hall  have  frequent  Occafion,  in  the  following 
Pages,  to  {hew  from  Examples,  of  what  mighty 
Ufe  Reafon^  and  an  undijlurbed  Temper •,  are  to  Men 
of  great  Commerce  in  the  World  ;  and  therefore 
(hall  jniift  no  farther  on  them  here. 

The  laft  Difpofition  of  the  Soul,  which  I  fliall 
mention,  as  neceflary  to  him  who  would  become  a 
Proficient  in  this  Science,  is  Good-nature;  a  Quality, 
which,  as  Mr.  Dryden  faid  in  a  Dedication  to  one  of 
the  beft-natured  Men  of  his  Time,  deferves  the 
higheft  Efteem,  though,  from  an  unaccountable  De- 
pravity both  of  Tafte  and  Morals,  ic  meets  with  the 
Icaft.  For,  can  there  be  any  thing  more  amiable  in 

human 
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human  Nature,  than  to  think,  to  fpeak,  and  to  do 
whatever  Good  lies  in  our  Power  unto  all  ?  No  Man 
who  looks  upon  the  Sun,  and  who  feels  that  Chear- 
fulnefs  which  his  Beams  infpire,  but  would  rather 
wifh  himfelf  like  fo  glorious  a  Being,  than  to  refem- 
ble  the  Tiger,  however  formidable  forits  Fiercenefs, 
or  the  Serpent,  hated  for  his  hiffing,  and  dreaded 
for  his  Sting.  Good-nature  may,  indeed,  be  made 
almoft  as  diffufive  as  Day-light  j  but  fhort  are  the 
Ravages  of  the  Tiger,  innocent  the  Bite  of  a  Ser- 
pent, to  the  Vengeance  of  a  cankered  Heart,  or  the 
Malice  of  an  envenomed  Tongue.  To  this  let  me 
add  another  Argument  in  Favour  of  this  Benevolence 
of  Soul  j  and  farther  Ferfuafions  will,  I  flatter  my- 
felf,  be  unnecefTary.  Good-nature  adorns  every  Per- 
fection a  Man  is  Mafter  of,  and  throws  a  Veil  over 
every  Blemifh,  which  would  otherwife  appear.  In  a 
Word,  like  a  fkillful  Painter,  it  places  his  Virtues  in 
the  faireft  Light,  and  cafts  all  his  Foibles  into  Shade. 

Thus,  in  a  few  Words,  Senfe,  Moderation,  and 
Sweetnefs^  are  eflential  to  a  Polite  Pbilofopker.  And 
if  you  think  you  cannot  acquire  thefe,  even  lay  my 
Bookafide.  But  before  you  do  that,  indulge  me  yet 
a  Moment  longer.  Nature  denies  the  firft  to  few  ; 
the  fecond  is  in  every  Man's  Power  ;  and  no  Man 
need  be  without  the  laft,  who  either  values  general 
Efteem,  or  is  not  indifferent  to  public  Hate.  For, 
to  fay  Truth,  what  is  neceflary  to  make  an  honeft 
Man,  properly  applied,  would  make  a  polite  one  : 
And  as  almoft  every  one  would  take  it  amifs,  if  we 
(houlddeny  him  the  firft  Appellation  j  fo  you  may 

perceive 
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perceive  from  thence  how  few  there  are,  who,  but 
from  their  own  Indifcretion,  may  dcferve  the  fecond. 
It  is  want  of  Attention,  not  Capacity,  which  leaves 
us  fo  many  Brutes ;  and,  I  flatter  myfelf,  there  will 
be  fewer  of  this  Species,  if  any  of  them  can  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  read  this.  A  Defcription  of  their  Faults 
is,  to  fuch,  the  fitteft  Lecture  j  for  few  Monfters 
there  are  who  can  view  themfelves  in  a  Glafs. 

Our  Follies,  *when  difplafd,  ourfclves  affright ; 

Feiu  are  fo  bad,  to  bear  the  odious  Sight. 

Mankind,  hi  Herds,  thro''  Force  of  Cuftom,  Jiray, 

JMiJJead  each  otter  into  Error's  Way  ; 

Purfue  the  Road,  forgetful  of  the  End, 

Sin  by  MiJIake,  and,  without  Thought,  ffend. 

My  Readers,  who  have,  perhaps,  been,  many  of 
them,  accuftomed  to  think  Politcnefs  rather  an  orna- 
mental Accomplishment,  than  a  Thing  neceflary  to 
be  acquired  in  order  to  an  eafy  and  happy  Life,  may, 
from  thence,  pay  lefs  Attention  than  my  Inftructi- 
ons  require,  unlefs  I  can  convince  them  they  are  in 
the  wrong.  In  order  to  which,  I  muft  put  them  in 
mind,  that  the  Tranquillity,  and  even  Felicity  of 
our  Days,  depends  as  ftrongly  on  fmall  things,  as 
on  great ;  of  which  Men  may  be  eafily  convinced, 
if  they  but  reflect  how  great  Unealinefs  they  have 
experienced  from  crofs  Accidents,  although  they 
related  but  to  Trifles  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  remem- 
ber, that  Difquiet  is,  of  all  others,  the  greaceft 
Evil,  let  it  arife  from  what  it  will. 

Now,  in  the  Concerns  of  Life,  as  in  thofe  of  For- 
tune, Numbers  are  brought  into  what  are  called  bad 

Circumftances 
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Circumftances  from  fmall  Neglect,  rather  than  front 
any  great  Errors  in  material  Affairs.  People  are  tod 
apt  to  think  lightly  of  Shillings  and  Pence,  forget- 
ting that  they  are  conftituent  Parts  of  Pounds  ;  un- 
til the  Deficiency  in  the  greater  Article  (hew  them 
their  Miftake,  and  convince  them,  by  fatal  Experi- 
ence, of  a  Truth,  which  they  might  have  learned 
from  a  little  Attention^  viz.  that  great  Sums  are 
made  up  of  fmall  * 

Exactly  parallel  to  this,  is  that  wrong  Notion^ 
which  many  have,  that  nothing  more  is  due  from 
them  to  their  Neighbour  than  what  refults  from  a 
Piinciphe  of  Honetty  ;  which  commands  us  to  pay 
cur  Debts,  and  forbids  us  to  do  Injuries  :  Whereas 
a  thoufand  little  Civilities,  Complacencies,  and  En- 
deavours to  give  others  Pleafure,  are  requifite  to 
keep  up  the  Relifh  of  Life,  and  procure  us  that 
Affection  and  Efteem,  which  every  Man,  who  has 
a  Senfe  of  it,  muft  deftre*  And  in  the  right  tirrtingi 
and  difcreet  Management  of  thefe  Punctilios,  con- 
fills  the  Efience  of  what  we  call  Politenefs. 

Jfoiv  many  know  the  general  Rules  of  drt, 
Which,  unto  Tablets,  human  Form  impart  ? 
Hoiu  many  can  depift  the  rijlng  Brtnu, 
3ke  Nofe,  tit  Mouth,  and  ev'ry  Feature flew  ; 
Can  in  their  Colours  imitate  the  Skin, 

And,  by  the  Force  of  Fire,  canfx  them  in  ? 

Yet,  when  "'tis  done,  unpleafeng  to  the  Sight  ; 

77-c'  like  the  PiQure,  Jirikes  not  with  De,ight  : 
*7Vj  Zink  alone  gives  the  enameled  face 
A  foiiJJi'd  Siveetnefiy  andaglsjfy  Grace. 

i  Example* 
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Examples  have,  generally  fpeaking,  greater  Force 
than  Precepts ;  I  will  therefore  delineate  the  Cha- 
racters of  Honorius  and  Garcia,  two  Gentlemen  of 
my  Acquaintance,  whofe  Humours  I  have  perfectly 
confidered,  and  fhall  reprefent  them  without  the 
leaft  Exaggeration. 

Honorius  is  a  Perfon  equally  diftinguiflied  by  his 
Birth  and  Fortune.  He  has  naturally  good  Senfe  ; 
and  that  too  hath  been  improved  by  a  regular  Edu- 
cation. His  Wit  is  lively,  and  his  Morals  without  a 
Stain. — Is  not  this  an  amiable  Character?  Yet  Ho- 
norius is  not  beloved.  He  has,  fome  way  or  other, 
contracted  a  Notion,  that  it  is  beneath  a  Man  of 
Honour  to  fall  below  the  Height  of  Truth  in  any 
Degree,  or  on  any  Occafion  whatfoever.  From 
this  Principle,  he  fpeaks  bluntly  what  he  thinks, 
without  regarding  the  Company  who  are  by.  Some 
Weeks  ago,  he  read  a  Lecture  on  female  Hypocrify 
before  a  married  Couple,  though  the  Lady  was  much 
fufpected  on  that  Head.  Two  Hours  after,  he  fell 
into  a  warm  Declamation againft  Simony  and  Prieft- 
craft,  before  two  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  :  And, 
from  a  continued  Courfe  of  this  Sort  of  Behaviour, 
hath  rendered  himfelf  dreaded  as  a  Monitor,  inftead 
of  being  efteetned  as  a  Friend. 

Garcia^  on  the   contrary,  came  into  the  XVorld 

under  the  greateft  Difadvantages.     His  Birth  was 

mean,  and  his  Fortune  not  to  be  mentioned  ;  yet, 

though  he  is  fcarce  forty,  he  has  acquired  a  handfome 

VOL.  I.  R  Eftate 
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Eftate  in  the  Country,  and  lives  on  it  with  more 
Reputation  than  moft  of  his  Neighbours.  While  a 
Servitor  at  the  Univerfity,  he,  by  his  Affiduities, 
recommended  himfelf  to  a  Noble  Lord,  and  thereby 
procured  a  Place  of  Fifty  Pounds  a  Year  in  a  public 
Office.  His  Behaviour  there  made  him  as  many 
Friends  as  there  were  Perfons  belonging  to  that 
Board.  His  Readinefs  in  doing  Favours  gained  him 
the  Hearts  of  his  Inferiors;  his  Deference  forthofe  in 
the  highefr  Character  in  the  Office,  procured  him 
their  Good-will ;  and  the  Complacency  he  exprefled 
towards  his  Equals,  and  thofe  immediately  above 
him,  made  them  efpoufe  his  Intereft  with  almoft  as 
much  Warmth  as  they  did  their  own.  By  this  Ma- 
nagement, in  ten  Year's  Time,  he  rofe  to  the  Pof- 
feffion  of  an  Office,  which  brought  him  in  a  thoufand 
Pounds  a  Year  Salary,  and  near  double  as  much  in 
Perquifites.  Affluence  hath  made  no  Alteration  in 
his  Manners.  The  fame  Eafinefs  of  Difpofition  at- 
tends him  in  that  Fortune  to  which  it  has  raifed  him; 
and  he  is  at  this  Day  the  Delight  of  all  who  know 
him,  from  an  Art  he  has  of  perfuading  them,  that 
their  Pleafures  and  their  Interefts  are  equally  dear 
to  him  with  his  own.  Who,  if  it  were  in  his 
Power,  would  refufe  what  Honorius  pofTefles  ?  and 
who  would  not  wifh  that  PofTefiion  accompanied 
with  Garcia**  Difpofition  ? 

•  I  flatter  myfelf,  that,  by  this  Time,  moft  of  my 

Readers  have  acquired  a  tolerable  Idea  of  Po/itenefe9 

and  a  juft  Notion  of  its  Ufe,  in  our  PafTage  through 

Life.  I  muft,  however,  caution  them  of  one  thing, 

5  that. 
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that,  under  Pretence  of  Politenefsj  they  fall  neither 
into  a  Contempt  or  Careleflhefs  of  Science. 

A  Man  may  have  much  Learning  without  being 
a  Pedant ;  nay,  it  is  neceflkry  that  he  fliould  have  a 
confiderable  Stock  of  Knowledge  before  he  can  be 
polite.  The  Glofs  is  never  given  till  the  Work  is 
finifhed  ;  without  it  the  beft-wrought  Piece  looks 
clumfy  j  but  Varnifh  over  a  rough  Board,  is  a  pre- 
pofterous  Daub.  In  a  Word,  that  Rule  of  Horace^ 
Mifcere  utile  dulci,  fo  often  quoted,  can  never  be 
better  applied  than  in  the  prefentCafe,  where  neither 
of  the  Qualities  can  fubfift  without  the  other. 

With  Drefs,  for  once,  the  Rule  of  Life  will  place* 

Cloth  is  plain  Senfe,  and  foliftfd  Breeding,  Lace. 

Men  may  in  loth  miftake  the  true  Defign  : 

Fools  oft  are  taivdry,  when  they  would  be  Jine. 

An  equal  Mixture ',  both  of  Ufe  and  Show, 

From  giddy  Fops,  points  out  tb*  accompli/b'd  Beau. 

Having  now  gone  through  \btpnuqpiita  of  Polite 
Pkilofopby,  it  is  requifite  we  fliould  defcend  with 
greater  Particularity  into  its  feveral  Branches. 

For  though  Exadtnefs  would  not  be  of  a  Piece, 
either  with  the  Nature  or  Intereft  of  this  Work ; 
yet  fome  Order  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  becaufe  no- 
thing is  more  unpolite  than  to  be  obfcure.  Some 
Philosophers  have,  indeed,  prided  themfelves  in  a 
myfterious  way  of  fpeaking;  wrapping  their  Maxims 
in  fo  tough  a  Coat,  that  the  Kernel,  when  found, 
feldom  attoned  for  the  Pains  of  the  Finder, 

R  2  Tbc 
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The  Polite  Sage  thinks  in  quite  a  different  Way- 
Perfpicuity  is  the  Garment  in  which  his  Conceptions 
appear  ;  and  his  Sentiments,  if  they  are  of  any  Ufe, 
carry  this  additional  Advantage  with  them,  that 
fcarce  any  Labour  is  required  in  attaining  them. 
Graver  Difcourfes,  like  galenical  Medicines,  are 
often  formidable  in  their  Figure,  and  naufeous  in 
their  Tafte.  Le£tures  from  a  Doctor  in  our  Science, 
like  a  chemical  Extpadtion,  convey  Knowledge,  as 
it  werey  by  Drops  j  and  reftore  Senfe,  as  the  other 
does  Health,  without  the  Apparatus  of  Phyfic. 

Harjh  to  the  Heart,  and  grating  to  the  Earf 
Who  can  Reprocf,  without  Relu fiance,  bear? 
Why  againft  Prieflt  the  general  Hate  fo  Jin  -.•  9 
But  that  they  Jhew  us  all  we  do  is  wrong  ? 
Wit  well  apply"  d,  does  weightier  Wifdom  right, 
And  gives  us  Knowledge,  while  it  gives  Delight. 
Thus  on  the  Stage,  we,  with  dpplaufe,  behold, 
What  'would  have  pain'd  us  fram  the  Pulpit  told. 

It  is  now  Time  to  apply  what  we  have  already 
advanced  to  thofe  Points  in  which  they  may  be  the 
moft  ufeful  to  us ;  and  therefore  we  will  begin,  by 
confidering  what  Advantage  the  Practice  of  them 
will  procure,  in  refpedl:  to  thofe  three  Things,  which 
are  efteemed  of  the  greateft  Confequence  in  the  ge- 
neral Opinion  of  the  World.  This  leads  me,  in  the 
firft  Place,  to  explain  the  Sentiments  and  Conduct 
of  a  Polite  Pbilofopber  in  regard  to  Religion.  I  am 
not  ignorant,  that  there  are  a  Multitude  of  thofe  who 
pafs  both  on  the  World,  and  on  themfelves,  for  very 

polite 
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polite  Perfons,  who  look  on  this  as  a  Topic  below 
their  Notice.  Religion  (fay  they  with  a  Sneer;  is  the 
Companion  of  melancholy  A'linds ;  but,  for  the  gayer 
Part  of  the  World,  it  is  Ill-manners  to  mention  it 
amongft  them.  Be  it  fo.  But  give  me  leave  to  add, 
that  there  is  no  ranker  Species  of  Ill-breeding,  than 
fpeakingof  it  farcafticaliy,  or  with  Contempt. 

"  Religion,  ftric~lly  fpeaking,  means  that  Wor- 
"  {hip  which  Men,  from  a  Senfe  of  Duty,  pay  to 
"  that  Being,  unto  whom  they  owe  their  own 
"  Exiftence,  with  all  thofe  Bleflings  and  Benefits, 
"  which  attend  it."  , 

Let  a  Man  but  reflect  on  this  Definition,  and  it 
will  be  impoffible  for  him  not  to  perceive,  that  treat- 
ing this  in  a  ludicrous  Way,  muft  not  only  be  unpo- 
Jite,  but  (hocking.  Who,  that  has  a  Regard  for  a 
Man,  would  not  ftart  at  the  Thoughts  of  faying  a 
bafe  thing  of  hL  Father  before  him  ?  And  yet  what  a 
Diftance  is  there  between  the  Notion  of  a  Father  and 
a  Creator!  Since  therefore  no  farther  Arguments  are 
neceffary  to  prove  the  Inconfiftence  between  Rail- 
lery and  Religion^  what  can  be  more  cogent  to  a 
polite  Man*  than  thus  mewing,  that  fuch  Difcourfes 
of  his  would  be  mal  a  propos  ? 

Thus  much  for  thofe  who  might  be  guilty  of 
Unpolitenefs  with  refpedr.  to  Religion  in  general,  a 
Fault  unaccountably  common  in  an  Age,  which 
pretends  to  be  fo  polite. 

R  3  As 
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As  to  particular  Religions,  or  rather  Tenets  in 
Religion,  Men  are  generally  warm  in  them,  from 
one  of  thefe  two  Reafons,  viz.  Tendernefs  of  Con- 
fcience,  or  a  high  Senfe  of  their  own  Judgments. 
Men  of  plain  Parts,  and  honeft  Difpofitions,  look  on 
Salvation  as  too  ferious  a  Thing  to  be  jefted  with  : 
A  pclite  Man  therefore  will  be  cautious  of  offending 
upon  that  head,  becaufe  he  knows  it  will  give  the 
Perfon  to  whom  he  fpeaks  Pain  ;  a  Thing  ever  op- 
.pofite  to  the  Character  of  a  Polijhcd  Philofopber. 
The  latter  Reafon,  which  I  have  affigned  for  Men's 
Zeal  in  religious  Matters,  may  feem  to  have  lefs 
Weight  than  the  firft ;  but  he  who  confiders  it  atten- 
tively, will  be  of  another  Opinion.  Men  of  fpecu- 
lative  Religion,  who  are  fo  from  the  Conviction  ra- 
ther of  their  Heads  than  their  Hearts,  are  not  a  bit 
lefs  vehement  than  the  real  Devotees.  He  who  fays 
a  flight  or  a  ievere  Thing  of  their  Faith,  feems  to 
them  to  have  thereby  undervalued  their  Underftand- 
ings,  and  will  confequently  incur  their  Averfion ; 
which  no  Man,  of  common  Senfe,  would  hazard 
for  a  lively  Expreffion  ;  much  lefs  a  Perfon  of  good 
Breeding,  who  fhould  make  it  his  chief  Aim  to  be 
•well  with  all.  As  a  Mark  of  my  own  Politenef$9  I 
will  here  take  leave  of  this  Subject;  fmce,  by  drop- 
ing  it,  I  mail  oblige  the  gay  Part  of  my  Readers, 
as,  I  flatter  myfelf,  I  have  already  done  the  graver 
Part,  from  my  Manner  of  treating  it. 

Like  fame  grave  Matron  of  a  noble  Line, 
With  aiiful  Beatify  does  Religion  Jbine. 

54 
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Jujl  Senfe  fiould  teach  us  to  revere  the  Dame, 
Nor,  ly  imprudent  Jeftsi  to  fpot  her  Fame. 
In  common  Life  you'll  oiun  this  Reasoning  right, 
'That  none  but  Fools  in  grofs  Abufe  delight : 

7 'ben  ufe  it  btre nor  think  our  Caution  wain  ; 

To  be  polite,  Men  need  not  Le  profane. 

Next  to  their  Concerns  in  the  other  World,  Men 
are  ufually  moft  taken  up  with  the  Concerns  of  the 
Public  here.  The  Love  of  our  Country  is  among 
thofe  Virtues  to  which  every  Man  thinks  he  fhould 
pretend  ;  and  the  Way  in  which  this  is  generally 
fhewn,is  by  falling  into  what  we  call  Parties  ;  where, 
if  a  large  Share  of  good  Senfe  allay  not  that  Heat, 
which  is  naturally  contracted  from  fuch Engagements, 
a  Man  loon  falls  into  all  the  Violences  of  Faftion^ 
and  looks  upon  every  one  as  his  Enemy,  who  does 
not  exprefs  himfelf  about  the  Public  Good  in  the 
fame  Terms  he  does.  This  is  a  harfh  Picture,  but 
it  is  a  juft  one,  of  the  far  greater  Part  of  thofe  who 
are  warm  in  political  Difputes.  A  polite  Man  will 
therefore  fpeak  as  feldom  as  he  can  on  Topics, 
where,  in  a  mixed  Company,  it  is  almoft  impof- 
iible  to  fay  any  thing  that  will  pleafe  all. . 

To  fay  Truth,  Patriotifm,  properly  fo  called,  is 
perhaps  as  fcarce  in  this  Age  as  in  any  that  has  gone 
before  us.  Men  appear  to  love  themfelves  fo  well, 
that  it  feemsnot  altogether  credible  they  ftiould,  at 
every  Turn,  prefer  their  Country's  Intereft  to  their 
own.  The  Thing  looks  noble  indeed  ;  and  there- 
fore, like  a  becoming  Habit,  every  body  would  put 
R  4  it 
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it  on.  But  this  is  Hypocrify,  you'll  fay,  and  there- 
fore (hould  be  detected  !  Here  the  Polite  Pbilofopber 
finds  new  Inducements  to  Caution  :  Sore  Places  are 
always  tender;  and  People  at  a  Mafquerade  are  in 
Pain,  if  you  do  any  thing  which  may  difcover 
their  Faces. 

Our  Philofophy  is  not  intended  to  make  a  Man 
that  four  Monitor  who  points  out  Folks  Faults,  but 
to  make  them  in  love  with  their  Virtues  ;  that  is,  to 
make  h'imfelf  and  them  eafy  while  he  is  with  them  ; 
and  to  do,  or  fay  nothing,  which,  on  Reflexion,  may- 
make  them  lets  his  Friends  at  their  next  Meeting. 

Let  us  explain  this  a  little  farther.  The  Rules 
we  offer,  are  intended  rather  to  guide  Men  in  Com- 
pany than  when  alone.  What  we  advance  tends 
not  fo  dire&ly  to  amend  People's  Hearts,  as  to  re- 
gulate their  Conduct;  a  Matter  which  we  have  al- 
ready demonftrated  to  be  of  no  fmall  Importance. 
Yet  I  beg  you'll  obferve,  that  though  Morality  be 
not  immediately  our  Subject,  we  are  far,  however, 
from  requiring  any  thing  in  our  Pupils  contrary 
thereto. 

A  polite  Alan  may  yet  be  religious,  and,  if  his 
Reafon  be  convinced,  attached  to  any  Intereft  which, 
in  his  Opinion,  fuits  beft  with  that  of  the  Public ; 
provided  he  conform  thus  far  to  our  Syftem,  that  on 
no  Occafion  he  trouble  others  with  the  Articles  of 
his  religious  Creed,  or  political  Engagements ;  or, 
by  any  Stroke  of  Wit  or  Raillery,  hazard  for  a 

Laugh 
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Lauch  that  Difpofition  of  Mind,  which  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  make  Men  eafy  when  together. 

\Vere  I  indeed  to  indulge  my  own  Sentiments,  I 
(hould  fpeak  yet  with  greater  Freedom  on  this  Sub- 
ject. Since  there  is  fo  vaft  a  Difproportion,  when 
we  come  to  compare  thofe  who  have  really  either  a 
Concern  in  the  Government,  or  the  Service  of  their 
Country  more  particularly  at  Heart,  and  the  Men 
who  pretend  to  either,  merely  from  a  Defire  of  ap- 
pearing of  fome  Confequence  themfelves ;  we  ought 
certainly  to  avoid  making  one  of  this  Number,  and 
aim  rather  at  being  quiet  within  ourfelves,  and  agree- 
able to  thofe  among  whom  we  live,  let  their  political 
Notions  be  what  they  will ;  inafmuch  as  this  is  a  di- 
rect Road  to  Happincfs,  which  all  Men  profefs  they 
would  reach,  if  they  could.  Pomponius  Attlcu^ 
whofe  Character  appears  fo  amiable,  from  the  con- 
curring Teftimony  of  all  who  mention  him,  owed 
the  greateft  Part  of  that  Efteem  in  which  he  lived, 
and  of  that  Reputation  by  which  he  ftill  furvives, 
unto  his  fteady  Adherence  to  this  Rule.  His  Bene- 
volence made  him  love  Mankind  in  general,  and  his 
good  Senfe  hindered  him  from  being  tainted  with 
thofe  Party  Prejudices  which  had  bewitched  his 
Friends.  He  took  not  up  Arms  for  C&far  ;  nor  did 
he  abandon  7/rt/y,  when  Pompey  withdrew  with  his 
Forces,  and  had,  in  outward  Form,  the  Sanction  of 
the  Commonwealth.  He  faw  too  plainly  the  Ambi- 
tion of  both ;  yet  he  preferved  his  Complacence  for 
his  Friends  in  each  Party,  without  Tiding  with  either. 
S uccefs  never  made  them  more  welcome  to  Pompomus, 
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nor  could  any. Defeat  lefTen  them  in  his  Efteem. 
When  victorious  he  vifited  them,  without  fharing  in 
their  Power:  and  when  vanquifhed  he  received  them, 
•without  confidering  any  thing  but  their  Diftrefs.  In 
a  few  Words,  he  entertained  no  Hopes  from  the 
good  Fortune  of  his  Friends,  nor  fuffered  the  Re- 
verfe  of  it  to  chill  his  Breaft  with  Fear.  His  Equa- 
nimity produced  a  juft  Effect,  and  his  univerfal 
Kindnefs  made  him  univerfally  beloved. 

I  fancy  this  Picture  of  a  Difpofition,  perfectly  free 
from  political  Sournefs,  will  have  an  agreeable  Effect 
on  many  of  my  Readers  j  and  prevent  their  falling 
into  a  common  Miftake,  that  the  Circumftances  of 
public  Affairs,  and  the  Characters  of  public  Perfons, 
are  the  propereft  Topics  for  general  Converfation : 
Whereas  they  never  confider,  that  it  is  hard  to  find 
a  Company,  wherein  fomebody  or  other  hath  not 
either  Liking  or  Diftafte,  or  has  received  Injuries 
or  Obligations  from  thofe  who-  are  likelieft  to  be 
mentioned  upon  fuch  Occadons ;  and  who,  confe- 
<juently,  will  be  apt  to  put  a  ferious  Conftruition 
on  a  flight  Expreffion,  and  remember  afterwards  in 
earneft,  what  the  Speaker  meant  fo  much  a  Jeft.  as 
oerer  to  have  thought  of  it  more.  Thefe,  per- 
:  haps,  may  pafs  with  feme  for  trivial  Remarks ;  but 
with  thofe  who  regard  their  own  Eafe,  and  have 
at  all  obferved  what  conduces  .to  make  Men  dif- 
agreeable  to  one  another,  I  flatter  myfelf  they  will 
have  more  Weight. 

.  Behaviour  is  like  Architecture;  the  Symmetry  of 
the  whole  pleafes  us  fo  much,  that  we  examine  not 

into 
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Into  its  Parts;  which,  if  we  did,  we  {hould  find 
much  Nicety  required  in  forming  fuch  a  Structure; 
though,  to  Perfons  of  no  Taite,  the  Rules  of  ei- 
ther Art  would  feem  to  have  little  Connexion  with 
their  Effeas. 

That  true  Politenefs  ive  can  only  call, 
Which  looks  like  Jones's  Fabric  at  Whitehall  [a]  ; 
Where  jvft  Proportion  nxe  'with  Pleafure  fee  ; 
Though  built  by  Rule,  yet  from  all  Stiffnefs  free; 
Though  grand,  yet  plain  ;   magnificent,  not  Jine ; 
The  Ornaments   adorning  the  Dejlgn, 
It  fills  our  Minds  iviih  rational  Delight, 
And  pleafes  on  Reflexion,  as  at  Sight. 

After  thefe  Admonitions  as  to  Religion  and  Poli- 
tics, it  is  very  fit  we  obferve  another  Topic  of  mo- 
dern Difcourie,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether 
it  be  more  common,  or  more  contrary  to  true  Po- 
litenefs. What  I  mean,  is,  the  reflecting  on  Men's 
Profeffions,  and  playing  on  thofe  general  Afperfions, 
which  have  been  fixed  on  them  by  a  Sort  of  111 -na- 
ture hereditary  to  the  World.  And  with  this,  as 
the  third  Point,  which  I  promifed  to  confider,  fhall 
be  fhut  up  the  more  ferious  Part  of  this  EfTay. 

In  order  to  have  a  proper  Idea  of  this  Point,  we 
muft,  firft  of  all,  confider,  that  the  chief  Caufe  both 
of  Love  and  Hatred,  is  Cuftom.  When  Men,  from 
a  long  Habit,  have  acquired  a  Facility  of  thinking 
clearly,  and  fpeaking  well  in  any  Science,  they  na- 
turally think  that  better  than  any  other  ;  and  this 

[a]  Banqueting- hoife, 

Liking 
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Liking,  in  a  fliort  Time,  grows  up  to  a  warmer 
Affc&ion  ;  which  renders  them  impatient  whenever 
their  darling  Science  is  decried  in  their  Hearing. 
A  polite  Man  will  have  a  care  of  ridiculing  Phyfic 
before  one  of  the  Faculty,  talking  difrefpe&fully 
of  Lawyers  while  Gentlemen  of  the  Long-robe 
are  by,  or  fpeaking  contemptibly  of  the  Clergy 
when  with  any  of  that  Order. 

Some  Critics  may  poflibly  object,  That  thefeare 
Solecifms  of  too  grofs  a  Nature  for  Men  of  tole- 
rable Senfe  or  Education  to  be  guilty  of.  But  I 
appeal  to  thofe  who  are  moft  converfant  in  the 
World,  whether  this  Fault,  glaring  as  it  is,  be  not 
committed  every  Day. 

The  ftricV-ft  Intimacy  can  never  warrant  Free- 
doms of  this  Sort;  and  it  is,  indeed,  prepofterous 
to  think  it  ftiould  ;  unlcfs  we  can  fuppofe  Injuries 
are  lefs  Evils  when  they  are  done  us  by  Friends, 
than  when  they  come  from  other  hands. 

Excefs  of  Wit  may  oftentimes  beguile: 

"Jejh  are  not  al-tanys  pardoned by  a  Smi/e. 

Men  mat  difguife  their  Malice  at  their  Heart, 

And  fee m  a t  Ea/e the?  pairi'd  <witb  inward  Smart. 

Mijtaken,  ive think  all  fuch  Wounds,  of  courfe, 

Reflexion  cures Alat !  it  n-.ake-  tbim  ivcrfe. 

Like  Scratches  they,  ivitb  double  Anguijh,  feize, 
Rankle  in  Time,  and  fefler  by  Degrees. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  Raillery  in  general . 
Invective  is  a  Weapon  worn  as  commonly  as  a  Sword ; 
and,  like  that,  is  often  in  the  Hands  of  thofe  who 

know 
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know  not  how  to  ufe  it.  Men  of  true  Courage  fight 
bat  feldom,  and  never  draw  but  in  their  own  De- 
fence. Bullies  are  continually  fquabbllng ;  and,  from 
the  Ferocity  of  their  Behaviour,  become  the  Terror 
of  fome  Companies,  and  the  Jed  of  more.  This  is 
juftthe  cafe  with  fuch  as  have  aLivelinefs  of  Thought, 
d  ire&ed  by  aPropenfity  to  Ill-nature:  Ind  ulging  them- 
felves  at  the  Expence  of  others,  they,  by  Degrees,  in- 
cur the  Diflike  of  all.  Meek  Tempers  abhor;  Men 
of  cool  Difpofitions  defpife ;  and  thofe  addicted  to 
Choler  chaftife  them.  Thus  a  Licentioufnefs  of 
Tongue,  like  a  Spirit  of  Rapine,  fets  one  Man 
againft  all ;  and  the  Defence  of  Reputation,  as  well 
as  Property,  puts  the  human  Species  on  regarding  a 
malevolent  Babler  with  a  worfe  Eye  than  a  common 
Thief;  becaufe  Fame  is  a  Kind  of  Goods,  which, 
when  once  taken  away,  can  hardly  be  reftored. 
Such  is  the  Effigies  of  this  human  Serpent.  And 
who,  when  he  has  confldered  it,  would  be  thought 
to  have  fat  for  the  Piece  ? 

It  is  a  thoufand  to  one  my  Book  feels  the  Re- 
fentment  of  Draar,  from  his  feeing  his  own  Like- 
nefs  in  this  Glafs. 

A  good  Family,  but  no  Fortune,  threw  Draco 
into  the  Army  when  he  was  very  young.  Dancing, 
Fencing,  and  a  Smattering  of  French,  are  all  the 
Education  either  his  Friends  beftowed,  or  his  Capa- 
city would  allow  him  to  receive.  He  has  been  now 
two  Years  in  Town,  and  from  fvvearing,  drinking, 
and  debauching  Country  Wenches,  (the  general 

Rout 
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Rout  of  a  military  Rake)  the  Air  of  St.  James's 
has  given  his  Vices  a  newTurn.  By  Dint  of  an  em- 
broidered Coat,  he  thruft  himfelf  into  the  Beau 
CofFee-houfes,  where  a  dauntlefs  Effrontery,  and 
a  natural  Volubility  of  Tongue,  confpire  to  make 
him  pafs  for  a  Fellow  of  Wit  and  Spirit. 

A  baftard  Ambition  makes  him  envy  every  great 
Character ;  and  as  he  has  juft  Senfe  enough  to  know 
that  his  Qualifications  will  never  recommend  him  to 
the  Efteeui  of  Men  of  Senfe,  or  the  Favour  of  Wo- 
men of  Virtue,  he  has  thence  contracted  an  Antipa- 
thy to  both ;  and  by  giving  a  boundlefs  Loole  to  uni- 
verfal  Malice,  makes  continual  War  againft  Honour 
and  Reputation,  where-ever  he  finds  them. 

Hecatilla  is  a  female  Firebrand,  more  dangerous, 
and  more  artfully  vindictive  than  Draco  himfelf. 
Birth,  Wit,  and  Fortune,  combine  to  render  her 
confpicuous ;  while  a  fplenetic  Envy  fours  her,  other- 
wife  amiable,  Qualities ;  and  makes  her  dreaded  as- 
a  Poifon  doubly  dangerous,  grateful  to  the  Tafte, 
yet  mortal  in  Effect:.  All  who  fee  Hecatilla  at  a 
Vifit,  where  the  Brilliancy  of  her  Wit  heightens  the 
Luftre  of  her  Charms,  are  imperceptibly  deluded 
into  a  Concurrence  with  her  in  Opinion,  and  fufpect 
not  Diflimulation  under  the  Air  of  Franknefs,  nor  a 
ftudied  Defign  of  doing  Mifchief  in  a  feemingly  ca- 
iual  Stroke  of  Wit.  ^The  moft  facred  Character, 
the  moft  exalted  Station,  the  faireft  Reputation,  de- 
fend nQtagaintt  the  infectious  Blaft  of  fprightly  Rail- 
lery: borne- on  the  Wings  of  Wit^  and  fupported  by 

a  Blaze 
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a  Blaze  of  Beauty,  the  fiery  Vapour  withers  the 
fweeteft  Bloflbms,  and  communicates  to  all  who 
hear  her,  an  involuntary  Diflike  to  thofe  at  whofe 
Merits  (he  points  her  Satyr. 

At  Evening  tbu$  the  unfuffefiing  Swain, 
Returning  homewards  o'er  a  tnarjby  Plain, 
Pleased,  at  a  Dijlance  fees  the  lambent  Light, 
And,  bafty,  follows  the  mifcbievous  Sprit ; 
Thro1  Brakes  ar.i  Puddles,  over  Hedge  and  Style, 
Rambles,  mi/guided,  rrany  a  weary  Mile. 
Confused,  and  ivond'ring  at  the  Space  ke'as  gone, 
Doubls,  then  believes,  and  hurries  f after  on : 
The  Cheat  deleted,  when  the  Vapour's  fpent, 
Scarce  ke'f  convinced,  and  hardly  can  repent. 

Next  to  thefe  Cautions  with  refpedt  to  Raillery, 
which,  if  we  examine  ftriclly,  we  fhall  find  no  better 
than  a  well-bred  Phrafe  for  (peaking  ill  of  Folks  ; 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  warn  our  Readers  of  a  cer- 
tain Vehemence  in  Difcourfe  exceedingly  {hock- 
ing to  others,  at  the  fame  Time  that  it  not  a  little 
exhaufts  themfelves. 

If  we  trace  this  Error  to  its  Source,  we  {hall  find 
that  the  Spring  of  it  is  an  Impatience  at  finding  others 
differ  from  us  in  Opinion  :  And  can  there  be  any 
thing  more  unreafonable,  than  to  blame  thatDifpo- 
fition  in  them,  which  we  cherifh  in  ourfelves  ? 

If  Submiflion  be  a  Thing  fo  difagreeable  to  us, 
why  fliould  we  expeft  it  from  them  ?  Truth  only 
canjuftify  Tenacioufnefs  in  Opinion.  Let  us  calmly 
lay  down  what  convinces  us  j  and,  if  it  is  reafonable, 
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it  will  hardly  fail  of  perfuading  thofc  to  whom  we 
fpeak.  Heat  begets  Heat ;  and  the  Clafhing  of  Opi- 
nions feldom  fails  to  ftrike  out  the  Fire  of  DifTenfion. 

As  this  is  a  Foible  more  efpecially  incident  to  the 
Fair  Sex,  I  think  it  will  be  highly  neceflary  to  offer 
another,  and  perhaps  a  more  cogent  Argument  to 
their  Confideration.  Paflion  is  a  prodigious  Enemy 
to  Beauty :  It  ruffles  the  fweeteft  Features,  difcolours 
the  fined  Complexion,  and,  in  a  Word,  gives  the 
Air  of  a  Fury  to  the  Face  of  an  Angel.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  lay  Reftraints  upon  the  Ladies  ;  but,  in 
difluading  them  from  this  Method  of  enforcing  their 
Sentiments,  I  put  them  upon  an  eafier  Way  of 
effecting  what  they  defire:  For  what  can  be  denied 
to  Beauty,  when  fpeaking  with  an  Air  of  Satis- 
faction ?  Complacence  does  all  that  Vehemence 
would  extort,  as  Anger  can  alone  abate  the  In- 
fluence of  their  Charms. 

Serene  and  mild  lue  <vieiv  the  E-Tj'ning  Air, 
'The  pleafing  Piflure  of  the  fmiling  Fair  ; 
A  tboufand  Charms  ourferfral  Senfes  meet, 
Cooling  the  Breeze,  with  fragrant  Odours  fiueet. 
But,  fu'iden,  if  the  fable  Clouds  deform 
The  azure  Sky,  and  threat  the  coming  Storm, 

Hafty  we  fee ere  yet  the  Thunders  roar, 

And  dread  iuhat  iue  Jo  much  admir'd  before. 

To  Vehemence  in  Difcourfe,  let  me  join  Redun- 
dancy in  it  alfo;  a  Fault  flowing  rather  from  Care- 
leffnefs  than  Defign  ;  and  which  is  more  dangerous, 
from  its  being  more  neglected.  Pafiion,  as  I  have 
hinted,  excites  Opposition  j  and  that  very  Oppofiiion, 

to 
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to  a  Man  of  tolerable  Senfe,  will  be  the  flrongeft 
Reproof  for  his  Inadvertency:  Whereas  aPerfon  of 
a  loquacious  Difpofition,  may  often  efcape  openCen- 
fure  from  the  Refpeft  due  to  his  Quality ;  or  from 
an  Apprehenfion  in  thofe  with  whom  he  converfes, 
that  a  Check  would  but  increafe  the  Evil ;  and,  like 
curbing  a  hard-mouthed  Horfe,  ferveonly  to  make 
him  run  the  faftcr:  From  whence  the  Perfon  in 
fault  is  often  rivetted  in  his  Error,  by  miftaking  a 
lilent  Contempt  for  profound  Attention. 

Perhaps  this  fhort  Defcription  may  fet  many  of 
my  Readers  right ;  which,  whatever  they  may  think 
of  it,  I  allure  them  is  of  no  fmall  Importance.  Con- 
verfation  is  a  Sort  of  Bank,  in  which  all  who  com- 
pofe  it  have  their  refpedive  Shares.  The  Man  there- 
fore who  attempts  to  ingrofs  it,  trefpafTes  upon  the 
Rights  of  his  Companions;  and,  whether  they  think 
fit  to  tell  him  fo  or  no,  will,  of  Confequence,  be  re- 
garded as  no  fair  Dealer.  Notwithftanding  I  con- 
fider  Converfation  in  this  Light,  I  think  it  neceflary 
to  obferve,  that  it  differs  from  other  Copartnerfhips 
in  one  very  material  Point ;  which  is  this,  that  it 
is  worfe  taken  if  a  Man  pays  in  more  than  his  Pro- 
portion, than  if  he  had  not  contributed  his  full 
Quota,  provided  he  be  not  too  far  deficient :  For 
the  Prevention  of  which,  let  us  have  Horace's  Cau- 
tion continually  in  our  Eye, 

The  indifcreet  ivitb  blind  Aver/ion  run 
Into  one  Faulty  when  they  another  Jhun. 
It  is  the  peculiar  Privilege  of  the  Fair,  that,  fpeak- 
ing  or  filent,  they  never  offend.  Who  can  be  weary 
VOL.  I.  S  of 
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of  hearing  the  foftefl:  Harmony  ?  or  who,  without 
Pleafure,  can  behold  Beauty,  when  his  Attention  is 
not  diverted  from  her  Charms,  by  liftening  to  her 
Words  ?  I  would  have  ftopt  here,  but  that  my  De- 
ference for  the  Ladies  obliges  me  to  take  Notice, 
that  fome  of  their  own  Sex,  when  part  the  Noon  of 
Life,  or  in  their  Wane  of  Power  from  fome  other 
Reafon,  are  apt  to  place  an  Inclination  of  obliging 
their  Hearers  amongft  thofe  Topics  of  Detraction, 
by  which  they  would  reduce  the  Laftre  of  thofe  Stars 
that  now  gild  theHemifphere  where  they  once  (hone. 

From  this  Caufe  only,  I  would  advife  the  reign>- 
ing  Toafts,  by  an  Equality  of  Behaviour,  to  avoid 
the  Cenfure  of  thefe  ill-natured  Tatlers. 

Such  baplefe  Fate  attend*  the  young  and  fair  •> 
Expos'  d  to  open  Force,  and  fecret  Snare  : 
Purfu'J  by  Men,  ivarm  luitb  defttuBi<ve  Fire, 
Jlgainji  tbtir  Peace  while  female  frauds  con/fire. 
Efcap'd  from  tbofe,  in  *vain  tbfy  hope  for  Reflt 
What  Fame's  fecure  from  an  invidious  "Jejl  ? 
By  Flight  the  Deer,  no  more  of  Dogs  afraid, 
Falls  by  a  Shot  from  fome  dark  Covert  made: 
So  envious  Tongues  their  foul  Intentions  bide  ; 
Wound,  though  unfeen,  and  kill  ere  they're 


Of  all  the  Follies  which  Men  are  apt  to  fall  into, 
to  the  Difturbance  of  others,  and  leflening  of  them- 
felves,  there  is  none  mere  intolerable  than  continual 
EgotifmS)  and  a  perpetual  Inclination  to  Self-pane- 
gyric. The  mention  of  this  Weaknefs  is  fufficient 
to  expofe  it  ;  fince  I  think  no  Man  was  ever  pof- 
fefled  of  fo  warm  an  Affection  for  his  own  Perfon,  as 

deliberately 
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deliberately  to  affert,  that  it,  and  its  Concerns,  are 
proper  Topics  to  entertain  Company.  Yet  there  are 
many,  who,  through  want  of  Attention,  fall  into 
this  Vein,  as  foon  as  the  Converfation  begins  to  ac- 
quire Life  :  They  lay  hold  of  every  Opportunity  of 
introducing  themfelves,  of  defcribingthemfeives,  and, 
if  People  are  fo  dull  as  not  to  take  the  Hint,  of  com- 
mending themfelves :  Nay,  what  is  more  furprifing 
than  all  this,  they  are  amazed  at  the  Coldnefs  of 
their  Auditors;  forgetting,  that  the  fame  Paflion  in- 
fpires  almoft  every  body ;  and  that  there  is  fcarce  a 
Man  in  the  Room  who  has  not,  a  better  Opinion 
of  himfelf,  than  of  any  body  elfe. 

Difquifitions  of  this  Sort  into  Human  Nature  be- 
long properly  unto  Sages  in  Polite  Philofopby:  For 
the  firft  Principle  of  true  Politenefs,  is,  not  to  offend 
againft  fuch  Difpofitions  of  the  Mind  as  are  almoft 
infeparable  from  our  Species.  To  find  out,  and 
methodize  thefe,  requires  no  fmall  Labour  and  Ap- 
plication. The  Fruits  of  my  Refearches  on  this 
Subject  I  communicate  freely  to  the  Public;  but 
muft,  at  the  fame  Time,  exhort  my  Readers  to  fpare, 
now  and  then,  a  few  Minutes  to  fuch  Reflexions  ; 
which  will  at  leaft  be  attended  with  this  good  Con- 
fequence,  that  it  will  open  a  Scene,  which  hath 
Novelty,  that  powerful  Charm,  to  recommend  it. 

But  I  muft  beware  of  growing  ferious  again  ;  I 
am  afraid  my  Gravity  may  have  difobliged  fome 
of  the  Bsau-monde  already. 

S  2  He 
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He  nuho  intends  f  advife  the  young  and  gay, 

Muft  quit  the  common  Road the  formal  Way, 

Which  hum-drum  Pedants  take  to  make  Folks  iuifet 
By  praifing  Virtue,  and  decrying  Vice. 
Let  Parfons  tell  'what  dreadful  Ills  'will  fait 
On  fuch  as  Ifien  <wben  their  Pajfions  call: 
We,  from  fuch  Things  our  Pupils  to  affright, 
Say  not  they're  Sins,  but  that  they're  unpolite. 
To  Jhe<w  their  Courage,  Beaus  would  often  dare, 
'By  blackeji  Crimes,  to  brave  old  Lucifer : 
But  t'jho,  of  Breeding  nice,  of  Carriage  civil, 
Would  trefpafs  on  good  "Manners  for  the  Devi!} 
Qr,  merely  to  difplay  his  Want  of  Tear, 
Be  damrfd  hereafter,  to  be  laugh' d at  here? 

It  cannot  be  expected  from  me,  that  I  {hould  par- 
ticularly criticife  on  all  thofe  Foibles  through  whick 
Men  are  offenfive  to  others  in  their  Behaviour:  Per- 
haps too,  a  Detail  of  this  Kind,  however  exact, 
might  be  thought  tedious  j  it  may  be  conftrued  into 
a  Breach  of  thofe  Rules,  for  a  ftrict  Obfervance  of 
which  I  contend.  In  order  therefore  to  diverfify  a 
Subject,  which  can  no  other  Way  be  treated  agree- 
ably, permit  me  to  throw  together  a  Sett  of  Cha- 
racters I  once  had  the  Opportunity  of  feeing,  which 
will  afford  a  juft  Picture  of  thefe  Marplots  in  Con- 
verfation,  and  which  my  Readers,  if  they  pleafe, 
may  call  the  Aflembly  of  Impertinents. 

There  was  a  Coffee-houfe  in  that  End  of  the 

Town  where  I  lodged  fome  Time  ago,  at  which, 

feveral  Gentlemen  ufed  to  meet  in  an  Evening;  who, 

from  a  happy  Correfpondence  in  their  Humours  and 

5  Capacities, 
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Capacities,  entertained  one  another  agreeably  from 
the  Clofe  of  the  Afternoon,  till  it  was  Time  to 
go  to  Bed. 

About  fix  Months  this  Society  fubfifted  with  great 
Regularity,  though  without  any  Reftraint.  Every 
•Gentleman  who  frequented  the  Houfe,  and  had 
converfed  with  the  Erectors  of  this  occafional  Club, 
were  invited  to  pafs  an  Evening,  when  they  thought 
fit,  in  a  Room  up  one  Pair  of  Stairs  fet  apart  for 
that  Purpofe. 

The  Report  of  this  Meeting  drew,  one  Night 
when  I  had  the  Honour  of  being  there,  three  Gen- 
tlemen of  Diftin&ion,  who  were  fo  well  known  to 
moft  of  the  Members,  that  Admittance  could  not  be 
refufed  them.  One  of  them,  whom  I  choofe  to  call 
Major  Ramble,  turned  of  threefcore,  and  who  had 
had  an  excellent  Education,  feized  the  Difcourfe 
about  an  Hour  before  Supper,  and  gave  us  a  very 
copious  Account  of  the  Remarks  he  had  made  in. 
three  Year's  Travels  through  Italy.  He  began  with 
a  geographical  Defcription  of  the  Dominions  of  his 
Sardinian  Majefty  as  Duke  of  Savoy  j  and,  after  a 
Digreflion  on  the  Fortifications  of  Turin,  in  fpeaking 
of  which  he  (hewed  himfelf  a  perfect  Engineer,  he 
proceeded  to  the  fecret  Hiftory  of  the  Intrigues  of 
that  Court,  from  the  Propofal  of  the  Match  with 
Portugal,  to  the  Abdication  of  King  Victor  Amadeus. 
After  this,  he  run  over  the  general  Hiftory  of  Milan, 
Parma,  and  Modena  ;  dwelt  Half  an  Hour  on  the 
Adventures  of  the  laft  Duke  of  Mantua;  gave  us  a 
S  3  hafty 
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hafty  Sketch  of  the  Court  of  Rome;  transferred  htm- 
felf  from  thence  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  repeated 
the  Infurrection  of  Maffumello^  and,  at  a  Quarter 
before  Ten,  finiflied  his  Obfervations  with  the  Re- 
cital of  what  happened  at  the  Reduction  of  that 
Kingdom  to  the  Obedience  of  the  prefent  Emperor. 
What  contributed  to  make  this  Conduct  of  his  the 
more  out  of  the  way,  was,  that  every  Gentleman  in 
the  Room  had  been  in  Italy  as  well  as  he  j  and  one 
of  them,  who  was  a  Merchant,  was  the  very  Perfon 
at  whofe  Houfe  the  Major  refided  when  at  Naples. 
Poflibly  he  might  imagine  the  Knowledge  they  had 
in  thofe  Things  might  give  them  a  greater  Relifh 
for  his  Animadverfions ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  candid- 
ly, the  Defire  of  difplaying  his  own  Parts  buried 
every  other  Circumftance  in  Oblivion. 

Juft  as  the  Major  had  done  fpeaking,  a  Gentle- 
man called  for  a  Glafs  of  Water  ;  and  happened  to 
fay,  after  drinking  it,  that  he  found  his  Conftitution 
much  mended  fmce  he  had  left  off  Malt  Liquor. 
Doctor  Heftick^  another  of  the  Strangers,  immedi- 
ately laid  hold  of  this  Opportunity,  and  gave  us  a 
large  Account  of  the  Virtues  of  Water ;  confirming 
whatever  he  advanced  from  the  Works  of  the  moft 
eminent  Phyficians.  From  the  main  Subject,  he 
made  an  eafy  Tranfition  to  medicinal  Baths  and 
Spring's.  Nor  were  his  Searches  bounded  by  our 
own  Country;  he  condefcended  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  Properties  of  the  Springs  of  Bourbon,  particula- 
rized the  genuine  Smell  of  Spaw  Water,  applauded 
the  wonderful  Effects  of  the  Piermont  Mineral ;  and, 

like 
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like  a  true  Patriot,  wound  up  his  Difquifitions  with 
preferring  dftnp  Wells  (within  three  Miles  of  which 
he  was  born)  to  them  all.  It  was  now  turned  of 
Eleven-;  when  the  Major  and  Doctor  took  their 
Leave,  and  went  away  together  in  a  Hackney-coach. 

The  Company  feemed  inclinable  to  extend  their 
ufual  Time  of  fitting,  in  order  to  divert  themfelves 
after  the  Night's  Fatigue.  When  Mr.  Papilla,  the 
third  New-comer,  after  two  or  three  fevere  Reflex- 
ions on  the  Oddity  of  fome  People's  Humours,  who 
were  for  impofing  their  own  idle  Conceits  as  Things 
worthy  the  Attention  of  a  wholeCompany ;  though, 
at  the  fame  Time,  their  Subjects  are  trivial,  and  their 
Manner  of  treating  them  infipid :  «*  For  my  Part," 
continued  he,  "  Gentlemen,  moft  People  do  me  the 
Honour  to  fay,  that  few  Perfons  underftand  Medals 
better  than  I  do.  To  put  the  mufty  Stories  of  thefe 
queer  old  Men  out  of  our  Heads,  I'll  give  you  the 
Hiftory  of  a  valuable  Medallion,  which  was  lent  me 
about  three  Weeks  ago  from  Venice"  Without  ilay- 
ing  for  any  farther  Mark  of  Approbation  than  Si- 
lence, he  entered  immediately  on  a  long  Difierta- 
tion;  in  which  he  had  fcarce  proceeded  ten  Minutes, 
before  his  Auditors,  lofing  all  Patience,  followed  the 
Example  of  an  old  Turky  Merchant,  who,  taking 
up  his  Hat  and  Gloves,  went  directly  down  Stairs, 
without  faying  a  Word. 

Animadverfions  on  what  I  have  related,  would 
buttrefpafs  on  the  Patience  of  my  Readers;  where- 
fore, in  the  Place  of  them,  let  me  offer  a  few  Re, 
S  4  marks 
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marks  in  Verfe,  where  my  Genius  may  be  more  at 
Liberty,  and  Vivacity  attone  for  want  of  Method. 

Wha  would  not  chufe  to  Jhun  the  general  Scorn, 

And fy  Contempt? a  Thing  fo  hardly  borne. 

This  to  aioid let  not  your  Tales  be  long  ; 

The  endlffs  Speaker's  iinr  in  the  'wrong, 
And  all  abbcr  Intemperance  of  Tongue. 
Though,  with  a  Fluency  of  tajy  Sounds, 
Tcur  copious  Speech  'with  every  Grace  abounds ; 
Though  Wit  adorn,  and  Judgment  give  it  Weight ; 
Discretion  mujl  your  Vanity  abate, 
Ere  your  tir'd  Hianrs  put  Impatience  on, 
^nd  wonder  'when  the  Larum  will  be  down. 
Nor  think  by  Art  Attention  can  be  wrought ; 
A  Flux  of  Words  will  ever  be  a  Fault. 
Things  without  Limit  we,  fy  Nature,  blame  j 
And  foon  are  cloyed  with  Pleafure,  if  the  fame. 

Hitherto  we  have  dwelt  only  on  the  Blemifhes  of 
Converfaticn,  in  order  to  prevent  our  Readers  com- 
mitting fuch  Offences  as  abfolutely  deftroy  all  Pre- 
tences to  Politenefs.^  But  as  a  Man  cannot  be  faid 
to  difcharge  the  Duty  he  owes  to  Society,  who  con- 
tents himfelf  with  barely  doing  nothing  amifs  ;  fo 
Lectures  oh  Polite  Philofophy,  after  removing  thefe 
Obftacles,  may  reafonably  be  expected  to  point  out 
the  Method  whereby  true  Politenefs  may  be  ob- 
tained. But,  alas  !  that  is  not  to  be  done  by 
Words;  Ro;ks  and  Tempefts  are  eafily  painted, 
but  the  Rays  of  Phoebus  defy  the  Pencil. 

Methinks  I  fee  my  Auditors  in  Surprife.  What, 
fey  they,  have  we  attended  fo  long  in  vain  ?  Have 
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we  liftened  to  no  Purpofe  ?  Miift  we  content  our- 
felves  with  knowing  how  ncceffary  a  Thing  Politenefs 
is,  without  being  told  how  to  acquire  it  ?  Why, 
really,  Gentlemen,  it  is  juft  fo.  I  have  done  all  for 
you  that  is  in  my  Power ;  I  have  fhewn  you  what 
you  are  not  to  be  ;  in  a  Word,  I  have  explained  Po- 
litenefs negatively  :  If  you  would  know  it  pofuively, 
you  muft  feek  it  from  Company  and  Obfervation. 
However,  to  {hew  my  own  Good-breeding,  I  will 
be  your  Humble  Servant  as  far  as  I  can  ;  that  is,  I'll 
open  the  Door,  and  introduce  you,  leaving  you 
then  at  the  fingle  Point,  where  I  can  be  of  no  far- 
ther Ule,  id  f/t,  Application. 

The  World  is  a  great  School,  wherein  Men  are 
firft  to  learn,  and  then  to  praftife.  As  Fundamentals 
in  all  Sciences  ought  to  be  well  understood,  fo  a 
Man  cannot  be  too  attentive  at  his  firft  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Public :  For  Experience  is  a  ne- 
cefiary  Qualification  in  every  diftinguiftied  Charac- 
ter, and  is  as  much  required  in  a  fine  Gentleman, 
as  in  a  Statefman.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
Experience  is  much  fooner  acquired  by  fome,  than 
by  others  :  For  it  does  not  confift  fo  much  in  a 
copious  Remembrance  of  whatever  has  happened, 
as  in  a  regular  Retention  of  what  may  be  ufeful ; 
as  a  Man  is  properly  ftyled  learned  from  his  making 
a  juft  Ufe  of  reading,  and  not  from  his  having 
perufed  a  Multitude  of  Books. 

s  f  o  on  as  we  have  gained  Knowledge,  we  fhall 
find  the  beft  Way  to  improve  it  will  be  Exercife;  in 

which 
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which  two  Things  are  carefully  to  be  avoided,  Pofi- 
tivenefs  and  Affectation.  If,  to  our  Care  in  dimming 
them,  we  add  a  Defire  of  obliging  thofe  with  whom 
we  converfe,  there  is  little  Danger,  but  that  we  be- 
come all  we  wifh ;  and  Politenefsy  by  an  impercepti- 
ble Gradation,  will  enter  into  our  minuteft  Actions, 
and  give  a  Polifh  to  every  thing  we  do, 

Ntar  to  the  far-extended  Coajls  of  Spain, 
Some  JJlands  triumph  o'er  the  raging  Main, 

Where  dwelt  of  old as  tuneful  Poets  fay, 

S  linger  3,  who  bore  from  all  the  Prize  away. 

Whilt  Infants  yet their  feeble  Nerves  they  trfd\ 

Nor  needful  Food,  till  won  by  Art,  Juppty"d. 

Fix 'd  ivas  the  Murk the  Youngfter,  oft  in  *oaint 

Whirled  the  mif guided  Stone  with  fruitlefs  Pain : 
Till,  ly  long  PraflUe,  to  Perfeflion  brought, 
With  eafy  Sleight  their  former  Tajk  thty  wrought. 
Swift  from  their  Arm  to1  unerring  Pebble  flew. 
And,  high  in  Air',  the  fait*  ring  ViQim  few* 
So  in  each  Art  Men  rije  but  by  Degrees, 
And  Months  of  Labour  lead  to  Ttars  of  Eafe. 

The  Duke  de  Rochefaiicault,  who  was  efteemed 
the  moft  brilliant  Wit  in  France,  fpeaking  of  Polite- 
nefs,  fays,  That  a  Citizen  will  hardly  acquire  it  at 
Court,  and  yet  may  eafily  attain  it  in  the  Camp.  I 
fh all  not  enter  into  the  Reafon  of  this,  but  offer  my 
Readers  a  fhorter,  pleafanter,  and  more  effectual 
Method  of  arriving  at  the  Summit  of  genteel  Be- 
haviour j  that  is,  by  converfmg  with  the  Ladies. 

Thofe  who  aim  at  Panegyric,  are  wont  to  affemble 
a  Throng  of  glittering  Ideas,  and  then,  with  great 

Exaclnefs, 
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Exa&nefs,  clothe  them  with  ail  the  Elegance  qf 
Language,  in  order  to  their  making  the  moil  magni- 
ficent Figure  when  they  come  abroad  jn  the  World, 
So  copious  a  Subject  as  the  Praifes  of  the  Fair,  may, 
in  the  Opinion  of  my  Readers,  lay  me  under  great 
Difficulties  in  this  Refpe£r..  Every  Man  of  good  Un- 
derftanding,  and  fine  Senfe,  is  in  Pain  for  one  who 
has  undertaken  fo  hard  aTafk:  Hard  indeed  to  me 
who,  from  many  Year's  Study  of  the  Sex,  have  dif- 
covered  fo  many  Perfections  in  them,  as  fcarce  as 
many  more  Years  would  afford  me  Time  to  exprefs. 
However,  not  to  difappoint  my  Readers,  or  myfelf, 
by  foregoing  that  Pleafure  I  feel  in  doing  Juftice  to 
the  moft  amiable  Part  of  the  Creation,  I  will  in- 
dulge the  natural  Propenfity  I  have  to  their  Ser- 
vice, and  paint,  though  it  be  but  in  Miniature, 
the  Excellencies  they  poflefs,  and  the  Accomplilh- 
mcnts  which,  by  Reflexion,  they  beftow. 

As  when  fame  Poet,  happy  in  bis  Choice 

Of  an  important  Subjeit tuna  bis  Voice 

Tofweeter  Sounds,  and  more  exalted  Straitis, 
Which,  from  a  Jirong  Reflexion,  he  attains ; 
As  Homer,  while  his  Heroes  he  record^ 
Tratsfyfti  all  their  F:re  into  his  Words  : 
So  we,  intent  the  charming  Sex  to  pleafe, 
Aft  with  new  Life,  and  an  unwonted  Eafe  ; 
Beyond  the  Limits  of  oar  Genius  faar, 
And  feel  an  Ardour  quite  unknown  before, 

Thofe  who,  from  wrong  Ideas  of  Things,  have 
forced  themfelves  into  a  Diflike  of  the  Sex,  will  be 
apt  to  cry  out,  Where  would  this  Fellow  run  ?  Has  he 
fo  long  ftudied  Women,  and  does  he  not  know  what 

Numbers 
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Numbers  of  affected  Prudes,  gay  Coquettes,  and 

giddy  Impertinents   there  are  amongft  them  ? > 

Alas !  Gentlemen,  what  Miftakes  are  thefe  !  How- 
will  you  be  furprifed,  if  I  prove  to  you,  that  you  are 
in  the  fame  Sentiments  with  me;  and  that  you  cou!4 
not  have  io  warm  jRefentmcnts  at  thefe  Pecadilloes? 
if  you  d.d  not  think  the  Ladies  more  than  mortal  ? 

Are  the  Faults  you  would  pafs  by  in  a  Friend,  and 
fmile  at  in  an  Enemy,  Crimes  of  fo  deep  a  Dye  in 
them,  as  not  to  be  forgiven  ?  And  can  this  flow  from 
any  other  Principle,  than  a  J^erfuafion,  that  they  are 
more  perfect  in  their  Nature  than  we,  and  their 
Guilt  the  greater  therefore,  in  departing,  even  in 
the  fmalleft  JDegree,  from  that  Perfection  ?  Or,  can 
there  be  a  greater  Honour  to  the  Sex,  than  this  Dig- 
nity, which  even  their  Enemies  allow  them  ?  To  fay 
Truth,  Virtue  and  Women  owe  lefs  to  their  Friends, 
than  to  their  Foes ;  fmce  the  vicious,  in  both  Cafes, 
charge  their  own  Want  of  Tafte  on  the  Weaknefs  of 
Human  Nature ;  purfue  grofler  Pleafures  becaufe  they 
are  at  Hand ;  and  negle6t  the  more  refined,  as  Things 
of  which  their  Capacities  afford  them  no  Idea. 

Bern  with  a  fertile  Giift  tofenfual  'Joy, 

Souk  of  low  Ta/fc  the  fa:red  Flame  diftroy ; 

By  which,  allitd  to  the  etfareal  Fire, 

Celeftial  Views  the  Heroes  Thoughts  infpire ; 

'Teach  him  in  afublinifr  Path  to  move, 

And  urge  him  en  to  Glory  and  to  Love  : 

Paffiom  which  only  gi-ve  a  Right  to  Fame, 

*To  prefent  Blif:,  and  to  a  deathlefs  Name. 

Whde  thofe  mean  Wretches,  <withjnft  Shame  o'erfpread) 

Live  on  unknown— —and  are,  unheard  of \  dead. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Dryden,  who  knew  Human  Nature,  perhaps, 
as  well  as  any  Man  who  ever  ftudied  it,  has  given 
us  a  juftPi6ture  of  the  Force  of  female  Charms,  in 
the  Story  of  Cymon  and  Iphigetiia.  Boccace,  from 
whom  he  took  it,  had  adorned  it  with  all  the  tinfel 
Finery  an  Italian  Compofition  is  capable  of.  The 
Englijh  Poet,  like  moft  Englijb  Travellers,  gave 
Sterling  Silver  in  Exchange  for  that  fuperficial  Gild- 
ing ;  and  beftowed  a  Moral  where  he  found  a  Tal:e. 
He  paints,  in  Cymon,  a  Soul  buried  in  a  Confufion 
of  Ideas,  informed  with  fo  little  Fire,  as  fcarce  to 
ftruggle  under  the  Load,  or  afford  any  Glimmerings 
of  Senfe.  In  this  Condition  he  reprefents  him  ftruck 
with  the  Rays  of  Jphigenias  Beauty  :  Kindled  by 
them,  his  Mind  exerts  its  Powers,  his  intellectual 
Faculties  feem  to  awake;  and  that  uncouth  Fero- 
city of  Manners,  by  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
diftinguifhed,  gave  way  to  an  obliging  Behaviour, 
the  natural  Effect  of  Love  ! 

The  Moral  of  this  Fable  is  a  Truth  which  can 
jnever  be  inculcated  too  much.  It  is  to  the  Fair  Sex 
we  owe  the  moft  fhining  Qualities  of  which  ours  is 
Mafter  :  As  the  Ancients  infmuated,  with  their  ufual 
Addrefs,  by  painting  both  the  Virtues  and  Graces 
as  Females.  Men  of  true  Fafte  feel  a  natural  Com- 
plaifance  for  Women  when  they  converfe  with  them, 
and  fall,  without  knowing  it,  upon  every  Art  of 
pleafing  ;  which  is  the  Difpofuion  at  once  the  moft 
grateful  to  others,  and  the  moft  fatisfactory  to  our- 
ielves.  An  intimate  Acquaintance  with  the  other  Sex 

fixes 
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fixes  this  Complacence  into  a  Habit,  and  that  Ha- 
bit is  the  very  Eflence  of  Politenefs. 

Nay,  I  prefume  to  fay,  Politenefs  can  be  no  other 
way  attained.  Books  may  furnifh  us  with  right 
Ideas,  Experience  may  improve  our  Judgments ; 
but  it  is  the  Acquaintance  of  the  Ladies  only, 
which  can  beftow  that  Eafmefs  of  Addrefs,  where- 
by the  fine  Gentleman  is  diftinguiftied  from  the  Scho- 
lar, and  the  Man  of  Biifmefs. 

That  my  Readers  may  be  perfectly  fatisfied  in  a 
Point,  which  I  think  of  fo  great  Importance,  let 
us  examine  this  a  little  more  ftri&ly. 

There  is  a  certain  conftitutional  Pride  in  Men, 
which  hinders  their  yielding,  in  point  of  Knowledge, 
Honour,  or  Virtue,  to  one  another.  This  immedi- 
ately forfakes  us  at  the  Sight  of  Woman.  And  the 
being  accuftomed  to  fubmit  to  the  Ladies,  gives  a 
new  Turn  to  our  Ideas,  and  opens  a  Path  toReafon, 
which  {he  had  not  trod  before.  Things  appear  in 
another  Light;  and  that  Degree  of  Complacency 
feems  now  a  Virtue,  which  heretofore  we  regarded 
as  a  Meannefs. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  Charms  of  the  Sex, 
arifing  from  the  Perfection  vifible  in  their  exterior 
Compofition ;  becaufe  there  is  the  ftrongeft  Analogy 
between  them,  and  the  Excellencies  which,  from  a 
nicer  Enquiry,  we  difcover  in  the  Minds  of  the  Fair. 
As  they  are  diftinguiftied  from  the  robuft  Make  of 

Man 
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Man  by  that  Delicacy,  exprefled  by  Nature,  in  their 
Form  ;  fo  the  Severity  of  truifculine  Senfe  is  foftened 
by  a  Sweetnefs  peculiar  to  the  female  Soul.  A 
native  Capacity  of  Pleafmg  attends  them  through 
every  Circumftance  of  Life  ;  and  what  we  impro- 
perly call  the  Weaknefs  of -the  Sex,  gives  them  a 
Superiority  unattainable  by  Force. 

The  Fable  of  the  North-wind  and  the  San  con- 
tending to  make  the  Man  throw  off  his  Cloak,  is  not 
an  improper  Picture  of  the  fpecific  Difference  be- 
tween the  Powers  of  either  Sex.  The  bluftering 
Fiercenefs  of  the  former,  inftead  of  producing  the 
Effect  at  which  it  aimed,  made  the  Fellow  but 
wrap  himfelf  up  the  clofer ;  yet  no  fooner  did  the 
Sun-beams  play,  than  that  which  before  protected 
became  now  an  Incumbrance. 

Juft  fo,  that  Pride  which  makes  us  tenacious  in 
Difputes  between  Man  and  Man,  when  applied  to 
the  Ladies,  infpires  us  with  an  Eagernefs  not  to 
contend,  but  to  obey. 

To  fpeak  fmcerely  and  philosophically,  Women 
feem  defigned  by  Providence  tofpreadthefame  Splen- 
dour and  Chearfulnefs  through  the  intellectual  CEco- 
nomy,  that  the  celeftial  Bodies  diffufe  over  the  ma- 
terial Part  of  the  Creation.  Without  them,  we 
might  indeed  contend,  deftroy,  and  triumph  over 
one  another.  Fraud  and  Force  would  divide  the 
World  between  them ;  and  we  fhould  pafs  our 
Lives,  like  Slaves,  in  continual  Toil,  without  the 
Profpeft  of  Pleafure  or  Relaxation. 

It 
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It  is  the  Conyerfation  of  Women  that  gives  a  pro- 
per Bias  to  our  Inclinations,  and,  by  abating  the  Fe- 
rocity of  our  Paffions,  engages  us  to  that  Gentle- 
nefs  of-  Deportment,  which  we  ftyle  Humanity. 
The  Tendernefs  we  have  for  them,  foftens  the 
Ruggednefs  of  our  own  Nature;  and  the  Virtues 
we  put  on  to  make  the  better  Figure  in  their  Eyes, 
keep  us  in  Humour  with  ourfelves. 

I  fpcak  it  without  Affectation  or  Vanity,  that  no 
Man  has  applied  more  afliduoufly  than  myfelf  to  the 
Study  of  the  Fair  Sex ;  and  I  aver  it  with  the  greateft 
Simplicity  of  Heart,  that  I  have  not  only  found  the 
moft  engaging  and  mod  amiable,  but  alfo  the  moft 
generous  and  moft  heroic  Qualities  amongft  the  La- 
dies ;  and  that  I  have  difcovered  more  of  Candour, 
Difintereftednefs,  and  Fervour  in  their  Friendfhips, 
than  in  thofe  of  our  own  Sex,  though  I  have  been 
very  careful,  and  particularly  happy,  in  the  Choice 
of  my  Acquaintance. 

My  Readers  will,  I  dare  fay,  obferve,  and  indeed 
I  defire  they  (hould,  a  more  than  ordinary  Zeal  for 
inculcating  a  high  Efteem  of,  and  a  fmcere  Attach- 
ment to,  the  Fair.  What  I  propofe  from  it  is,  to 
rectify  certain  Notions,  which  are  not  only  deftruc- 
tive  of  all  Politenefs,  but,  at  the  fame  Time,  detri- 
mental to  Society,  and  incompatible  with  the  Dig- 
nity of  Human  Nature,  Thefe  have,  of  late  Years, 
fpread  much  amongft  thofe  who  aflume  to  themfdves 
the  Title  of  fine  Gentlemen  j  and,  in  Confequence 

thereof, 
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thereof,  talk  with  great  Freedom  of  thofe  from  whom 
they  are  in  no  Danger  of  being  called  to  an  Account. 
There  is  fo  much  of  Bafenefs,  Cowardice,  and  Con- 
tempt of  Truth  in  this  Way  of  treating  thofe  who  arc 
alone  capable  of  making  us  truly  and  rationally  hap- 
py, that,  to  corifider  the  Crime,  muft  be  fufficient  to 
make  a  reafonable  Man  abhor  it.  Levity  is  the  beft 
Excufefora  tranfient  Slip  of  this  Kind;  buttoperfift 
in  it  js  evidently  defcendirig  from  our  own  Species, 
and,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  putting  on  the  Brute. 

Franfd  to  give  Joy,  the  lovely  Sex  arefeen ; 
Beauteous  their  Form,  and  heavenly  in  their  Mien. 
Silent,  they  charm  the  pleased  Beholder's  Sight} 
And,  fyeaking,  Jlrike  us  with  a  new  Delight : 
Words,  nvhen  pronounced  by  them,  bear  each  a  Dart  J 
Jwade  our  Ears,  and  -wound  us  to  the  Heart* 
To  no  ill  Ends  the  glorious  Pajfion  jEways ; 
By  Love  and  Honour  bound,  the  Touth  obeys  .- 
Till,  by  his  Service  vjoti,   the  grateful  Fair 
Confents,  in  Time,  to  eafe  the  Lover's  Care-9 
Seals  all  his  Hopes ;  and,  in  the  bridal  Kifs± 
Gives  him  a  Title  to  untainted  Blifs. 

1  choofe  to  put  an  End  to  my  Lecture  on  Polite- 
nefs  here,  becaufe,  having  fpoke  of  the  Ladies,  I 
would  not  defcend  again  to  any  other  Subject.  In 
the  Current  of  my  Difcourfe,  I  have  taken  Pains  to 
fhew  the  Ufe  and  Amiablenefs  of  that  Art  which 
this  Treatife  was  written  to  recommend  ;  and  have 
drawn*  in  as  ftrorig  Colours  as  I  was  able,  thofe 
Solecifms  in  Behaviour,  which  Men,  either  through 
Giddinefs,  or  a  wrong  Turn  of  Thought,  arc 
mod  likely  to  commit. 
u  VOL.  I.  T  .Perhaps 
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Perhaps  the  grave  may  think  I  have  made  Polite^ 
nefs  too  important  a  Thing,  from  the  Manner  in 
which  I  have  treated  it ;  yet,  if  they  will  but  reflect, 
that  a  Statefman,  in  the  moft  Auguft  Affembly,  a 
Lawyer  of  the  deepeft  Talents,  and  a  Divine  of  the 
greateft  Parts,  muft,  notwithftanding,  have  a  large 
Share  oiPolitenefs^  in  order  to  engage  the  Attention, 
and  bias  the  Inclinations  of  his  Hearers,  before  he 
•can  perfuade  them  j  they'll  be  of  another  Opinion  ; 
and  confefs,  that  fome  Care  is  due  to  acquiring  that 
Quality  which  muft  fet  off  all  the  reft. 

The  gayer  Part  of  my  Readers  may  probably  find 
Fault  with  thofe  Reftraints  which  may  refult  from 
the  Rules  I  have  here  laid  down  ;  but  I  would  have 
thefe  Gentlemen  remember,  that  I  point  out  a  Way 
whereby,  without  the  Trouble  of  Study,  they  may 
be  enabled  to  make  no  defpicable  Figure  in  the 
World  ;  which,  on  mature  Deliberation,  I  flatter 
myfelf  they  will  think  no  ill  Exchange.  The  La- 
dies will,  I  hope,  repay  my  Labours,  by  not  being 
difpleafed  with  this  Offer  of  my  Service.  And  thus, 
having  done  all  in  my  Power  towards  making  Folks 
agreeable  to  one  another,  I  am  pleafed  with  the 
Hopes  of  having  procured  a  favourable  Reception, 
for  myfelf. 

When  gay  Petronius,  to  correQ  the  Age, 
Gave  Way,  of  old,  to  his  fatyric  Rage  ; 
This  motley  Form  he  for  his  Writings  cbofe, 
And  chequer* d  lighter  Verfe  with  graver  Proje* 
When,  <with  juft  Malice ,  he  dejign'd  to  foow 
How/or  unbounded  Fi(et  at  laftt  would  go  ; 
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In  Profe  we  read  the  execrable  Tale, 

And  fee  the  Face  of  Sin  without  a  Veil. 

But  when  his  Soul,  byfomefoft  Theme  in/pit* clt 

The  Aid  of  tuneful  Poetry  required ; 

His  Numbers  with  peculiar  Sweet nefs  ran. 

And,  in  his  cajy  Verfe,  we  fee  the  Man  : 

Learn  d,  without  Pride  ;  of  Tajle  corrett,  yet  fret) 

Alike  from  Nicenefs,  and  from  Pedantry  ; 

Carelefs  of  Wealth,  yet  liking  decent  Show  : 

In  fine,  by  Birth  a  Wit,  by  Trade  a  Beau. 

Freely  he  cenfur'da  licentious  Age : 

And  him  I  copy,  though  with  chafler  Page  ; 

Expoff  the  Evils  in  which  Brutes  delight, 

Andjkew  how  eafy^tis  to  he  polite  ; 

Exhort  our  err  ing  Youth -to  mend  in  Time, 

•And  Lcfturcs  give for  Memory's  Sake,  in  Rhyme ; 

Teaching  this  ART  — -  to  pafs  thro''  Life  at  Eaje, 
Pleas' din  ourfelves^  while  all  around  we-plea/e. 
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T  O 

The   Right  Honourable 
The    EARL  of 

CHOLMONDELEY. 

My  LORD, 

THE  Men  of  LETTERS  feem  to 
have  well  confulted  their  own  Re- 
putation and  Intereft,  when  they  threw  off 
the  illiberal  Refer  ve,  which  had  long  kept 
them  at  a  Diftance  from  the  converiible 
Partof  Mankind,  and  fecluded  them  from 
the  high  Advantages  of  that  excellent 
School,  which  we  call  the  Polite  World, 
For  it  is  a  free  and  open  Commerce  with 
People  of  Diftindion  and  cultivated  Abili- 
ties, which  gives  the  true  Embellifhment 
to  Senfe,  and  renders  the  Attainments  of 
T4  the 
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the  Scholar  conducive  to  the  Purpofes  of 
Elegance  and  Delight, 

That  Freedom  of  Debate,  and  Diverfi- 
ty  of  Topics,  which  adorn  the  Conver- 
fationsof  Men  of  Rank  and  polite  Litera- 
ture, will  give  his  Mind  a  generous  En- 
largement, and  open  to  him  delightful 
Scenes  of  Knowledge,  at  onceawakening 
the  Imagination  and  informing  the  Un- 
derftanding.  From  their  Difquifitions  he 
•will  learn  what  is  beautiful  in  the  Pro- 
ductions of  Art ;  from  their.  Demeanor, 
what  is  comely  in  Manners.  For  where 
the  Advantages  of  Birth  and  Station  are 
united  with  liberal  Accomplifhments, 
there  is  the  Seat  of  Elegance,  and  the 
.Standard  of  Politenefs. 

Though  the  Quicknefs  of  familiar 
Difcourfe  admit  not  of  an  Attention  to 
that  Accuracy,  which  is  required  in 
Writing  j  yet  there  is  in  thefe  exalted  Inr 
'tercourfes,  a  certain  fuperior  Spirit  and 
genuine  Eloquence  -,  which  is,  perhaps,  a 
better  Help  to  the  Improvement  of  Style, 
and  a  more  enlivening  Model  for  Imita- 
tion, 
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fion,  than  the  cold  Efforts  of  the  Clofet 
were  ever  able  to  produce.  Thofe  happy 
Turns,  and  emphaticalfprightly  Phrafes, 
^hich  are  flruck  out  by  the  Heat  of  ani- 
mated Converfation,    and  that  genteel 
graceful  Dignity  .of  Expreflion,  which  is 
peculiar  to  thofe  who  move  in  the  higher 
Spheres  of  Life,    will  catch   the  Ear  of 
him   who   is   familiarly    accuflomed  to 
them,  and  fleal,  in  forne  Degree,  into  his 
ov/n  Diction,  For  as.  our  Senfes  naturally 
retain  the  Print  of  the  Images,  which  are 
commonly  prefented  to  them  ;  fo  our 
Language    almoft    unavoidably  takes  a 
Tincture   from    thofe,   with  whom  we 
ufually  converfe.    Thefe  Effects  are  fo 
'conftant,  that  we  feldom  fail  to  difcover 
'by  a  Man's  .Writings,  with  what  kind  of 
Society  he  has  generally  mixed. 

I  muft  add  j  that  in  thefe  high  Scenes 
of  Obferyation,  there  are  frequently  iuch 
lucky  Hints  thrown  out,  as  prove  a  fruit- 
ful Source  of  Thoughts  and  Imagination, 
which  would  never  have  occurred  to  him 

in 
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in  the  ftudious  Hour,  or  in  the  Company 
of  meaner  Spirits. 

Thefe,MyLoRD,  are  fome  of  the  Ad* 
vantages,  which  Men  of  elevated  Charac- 
ter and  refined  Genius,  communicate  to 
him  who  is  honoured  with  their  Intima- 
cy, and  whole  Mind  is  fufceptible  of  the 
Imprefiions.  They  raife  him,  as  it  were, 
above  himfelf,  giving  him  to  enjoy  fome 
Share  of  their  Spirit,  and  darting  a  Light 
into  his  Breaft,  from  that  Fire  which  en^ 
flames  their  own 

Qnafi  lumen  de  lumine  fuc  accendunt. 

If,  under  the  Incitement  of  thefe  ani- 
mating Influences,  he  mould  try  to  dif- 
play  the  Beauties  of  Delicacy  -,  the  Great- 
nefs  of  the  Encouragement  may,  in  fome 
meafure,  juftify  the  Boldnefs  of  the  At- 
tempt ;  though  it  will  be  far  from  excuf- 
ing  the  unfuccefsful  Execution.  And 
mould  he  happen  not  to  fail ;  he  can  claim 
no  other  Merit,  but  that  of  a  faithful 
fince  his  Preteniions  go  no  far- 
ther 
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ther  than  to  give  them  back  the  Images 
of  their  own  Minds. 

With  this  View  the  following  ESSAY 
was  undertaken  -,  which  is  here,  with  a 
warm  Senfe  of  Gratitude,  addrefTed  to 
Your  LORDSHIP  j  whofe  Indulgence 
lifted  me  up  to  that  Experience  of  Life, 
and  Obfervation  on  1'afte  and  M.anjiers9 
which  gave  Birth  to  this  Dengn,  fuppli- 
ed  me  with  Materials,  and  was  the  only 
Foundation,  on  which  I  could  build  any 
Hopes  of  Succefs. 

I  am,  My  LORD,  with  the  utmoft  De- 
ference and  Refpect, 

Tour  LORDSHIP'S 
Moft  Obedient 

and  moft  obliged 
Humble  Servant, 

NATHANAEL  LANCASTER. 


THE 

PREFACE. 

AMIDST  the  Variety  of  Competitions,, 
with  which  the  Learned  of  this  Nation 
have  enriched  the  Republic  of  Letters*  we  ftiil 
want  a  Treatife  upon  that  Quality r,  which  gives 
the  finishing  Touches  to  the  Culture  of  the 
Underftandingi  and  diffufes  the  fined  Delights 
through  the  Commerce  of  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Though  in  the  celebrated  Performances  of 
our  molt  elegant  Writers,  we  meet  with  many 
mafterly  Strokes,  and  beautiful  Obfervations 
upon  it ;  yet,  lying  widely  fcattered  in  various 
intermitted  Speculations,  they  have  not  that 
Efficacy,  which  refults  from  a  regular  Plaa 
and  connected  Syftem. 

But  if  all  that  occurs  were  brought  into  one 
entire  View,  and  ranged  in  the  beft  Order ; 
many  Things  would  ftill  be  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  Work,  and  give  us  that  Fulnefs  of 
Satisfaction,  which  we  Ihould  have  receive^ 

had 
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had  they  entered  profefiedly  upon  the  Subje&i 
Therefore,  as  it  is  impoffible  not  to  admire 
what  they  have  done  ;  it  is  natural  to  wifh 
they  had  done  more,  and  anticipated  the  Ne- 
•cefiity  of  any  farther  Enquiries. 

This  Omiffion,  it  has  been  faid,  was  owing 
to  an  Opinion,  for  fome  Time  too  fuccefs- 
fully  propagated — That  He  only,  who  had 
attained  the  high  Accomplishment,  was  equal 
to  the  Talk  ;  and  that  to  undertake  the  Sub- 
ject, carried  with  it  an  Air  of  arrogating  the 
Charadler.  This  was  an  Obftruftion  not  to 
be  furmonnted  by  the  cautious  Candidate  for 
literary  Fame  •,  fince  the  very  Attempt  to  ob- 
tain,  mult  unavoidably  fruftrate,  his  Hopes  of 
public  Approbation. 

If  the  Author  of  the  following  ESSAY  had 
been  perfnaded,  either  tha:  this  Opinion  had 
any  Foundation  in  Truth,  or  was  ilill  gene- 
rally received  ;  the  fame  reftraining  Confide- 
rations  would  have  kept  hi-m  in  the  fame 
Bounds.  But  fince  he  finds  it  has  now  no 
longer  the  Countenance  of  Numbers,  and  is 
fctisfied  it  never  had  the  Authority  of  Keafon, 
he  hopes  he  may  endeavour  to  explain  the 
Nature,  and  illuflrate  the  Beauties  of  DELI- 
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CACY,  without  the  Imputation  of  afiumir.g  to 
himfelf  the  Glory  of  the  Attainment. 

A  Man  may  certainly  be  qualified  tode- 
fcribe  a  Character  in  his  Clofet,  though  he 
cannot  aft  up  to  it  in  Life  :  As  we  often  find 
Men  well  verled  in  the  Theory  of  an  Art, 
and  able  to  point  out  its  fcveral  Excellencies, 
who  want  either  Faculties  or  Attention  to 
reach  the  Practice.  The  Talents  are  founded 
upon  different  Principles  ;  and  the  one  may 
fubfifl  without  the  other,  in  the  higheft  Per- 
fection. 

If  this  be  not  allowed ;  the  Poet  as  well  as 
the  Hiftorian,  mult  be  pofiefied  of  every 
great  Quality,  which  hepaints  with  Accuracy, 
or  traces  with  Difcernment.  And  when  we 
find  him  fuccefsful  in  defcribing  the  Exploits 
of  an  Hero,  we  muft  conclude,  that  he  is 
himfelf  no  lefs  expert  in  the  military  Art,  and 
endued  with  equal  Magannimity.  But  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  has  been  many  a 
Writer  capable  of  drawing  up  an  Army,  and 
fighting  a  Battle  in  all  the  Propriety  and  Vi- 
gour of  Language,  who  had  confefiedly  as 
little  Addrefs  to  conduct  the  one,  as  Courage 
to  attempt  the  other  in  the  Field  of  Action. — 
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——lingua  mclior^  fed  frigida  bells 
Dexter  a  — 

And  why  fhould  the  Pofiefiion  of  the  Qua-* 
lity  be  thought  more  requifite  in  the  Difplay 
of  DELICACY  ?  This  is  fo  far  from  appearing 
evident,  that  it  feems  rather  to  be,  in  fomc 
Refpects,  a  kind  of  diiqualifying  Circum- 
ftance.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  fine 
Senfations  in  the  Soul  of  him,  who  has  at- 
tained to  this  high  Refinement,  might  prevent 
him  from  doing  full  Juftice  to  his  own  Ao 
complimments  ;  for  DELICACY  is  always 
found  to  withdraw  itfelf  from  every  thing  that 
has  the  lead  Appearance  of  Vanity.  But  if 
this  Obftruction  could  be  got  over ;  yet  when 
it  is  known  to  be  his  own  Picture,  which  he 
exhibits  to  View,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  Reprefentation  of  Features  and  Linea- 
ments heightened  by  Self-regard  and  the  Biafs 
of  a  partial  Judgment. 

But  though  the  Attainment  of  the  Quality 
is  not  requifite  in  the  Writer  ;  yet  it  is  efien- 
tially  neceffary  that  he  (hould  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  thofe,  in  whom  it  is  found 
to  exift. 

This 
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This  is  the  Source  from  whence  he  mil  ft 
draw  not  only  the  Materials  for  his  Work, 
but  the  Ability  of  carrying  it  into  Execution. 
For  it  is  only  by  frequent  Intercourfes  with 
Men  of  Rank,  and  polite  Acquirements,  that 
he  can  wear  himfclf  into  that  Caft  of  Senti- 
ment and  Exprefiion,  which  th^  Dignity  of 
his  Subject  indifpenfably  demands. 

It  has  been  the  Author's  Fortune,  to  be 
admitted  into  thofe  high  Scenes  of  Improve- 
ment, and  to  have  long  been  honoured  with 
the  Acquaintance  of  Perfons,  not  lefs  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  Refinement  of  their  Abilities, 
than  the  Eminence  of  their  Station. 

On  this  Foundation  he  builds  his  Hopes. 
On  the  Encouragement  of  fuch  Advantages 
he  refts  his  Apology  for  the  Undertaking ; 
neither  vainly  a/Turing  himfelf,  that  he  has 
been  able  to  make  a  right  Ufe  of  the  Oppor- 
tunities, nor  meanly  courtirig  the  Reader's 
Favour,  by  profeffing  a  very  low  Opinion  of 
his  Performance.  He  choofes  rather  freely 
to  confefs,  he  has  here  exerted  his  beft  Endea- 
vours, and  entirely  fubmits  himfelf  to  the 
Decifion  of  the  Public. 

VOL.  I.  U  If 
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If  he  fhould  be  judged  unequal  to  the 
Tafk  ;  yet  (he  is  inclined  to  think)  the  Defign 
may  not  be  altogether  ufelefs.  Though  the 
Plant  did  not  thrive  where  it  firft  fprung  ; 
yet  being  removed  to  a  better  Soil,  it  may 
gain  new  Vigour,  and  advance  to  Maturity. 

But  whatever  be  the  Event  •,  it  will  be  at^ 
tended  with  this  agreeable  Reflexion  ;  that  he 
has  not  fpent  his  Hours  in  trifling  Amufe- 
ments,  but  in  Difquifitions  of  a  ferious  Nature 
and  real  Concernment  to  Mankind.  Certainly 
we  were  intended  for  fome  farther  Satisfacti- 
ons, than  the  Attainment  of  fuch  Things  only, 
as  are  barely  neceflary  to  the  Support  of  our 
Being.  We  have  Faculties  adapted  to  the 
Enjoyment  of  refined  Delights:  Thofe  Delights 
muft  therefore  be  relative  to  Human  Life; 
which  would  prove  a  very  infipid  Poflefiion, 
without  this  heightening  Relilh  of  Exiftence. 
The  animal  Functions  might,  indeed,  be  car- 
ried on ;  but  fcarce  with  any  Joy  beyond  what 
the  Brutes  themfelves  experience.  The  ele- 
gant Pleafures  of  Imagination,  the  enlivening 
Satisfactions  of  liberal  Knowledge,  and  all  the 
fweet  Effects  of  the  amiable  Paffions,  would  be 
entirely  fet  afide,  and  the  rational  Part  of  the 

Creation 
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Creation  abandoned  to  the  low  Employment 
of  gratifying  the  coarfeft  Appetites  in  the 
coarfeft  Manner.  Slender  and  fordid  would 
be  the  Intercourfes  of  the  Friend  and  Compa- 
nion ;  if  Friend  and  Companion  could  then 
be  found  :  Social  Pleafure  would  degenerate 
into  Savage  Merriment  j  and  decent  Familiari- 
ty into  deteftable  Freedoms  •,  were  they  not 
under  the  Controul  and  Guidance  of  this.re- 
ftraining  Quality. 

But  the  Pleafure  arifing  from  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  this  Accomplishment,  is  not  the  only 
Circumftance,  which  recommends  it  to  our 
Regard :  For  whilft  it  improves  our  Joys,  it 
refines  our  Morals,  by  cherjfhing  thofe  fine 
Emotions  in  the  Soul,  which  create  an  Abhor- 
rence of  every  thing  that  is  bafe  and  irregular, 
and  prepare  the  Way  for  the  eafier  Impreflions 
of  Virtue  and  Honour.  The  Tafte  of  Beauty 
in  the  lower  kind,  leads  naturally  to  the  high- 
er :  And  the  Love  of  Harmony  in  exterior 
Things,  is  a  good  Step  towards  the  Relifli 
of  what  is  graceful  and  amiable  in  the  in- 
ward Principles  of  the  Heart. 

Whoever,  therefore,  undertakes  theCaufe 

of  DELICACY,  is  engaged,  at  the  fame  Time, 

U  2  in 
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in  the  Support  of  Virtue,  and  confults  the 
Happinefs  of  every  individual  Member  of  So- 
ciety. For  the  Manners  of  the  Great  are  fo 
con  dandy  copied  by  their  Inferiors,  that  when 
a  right  Senfe  of  Order  and  Decency  prevails 
among  the  former,  it  will  not  be  altogether 
waiting  in  the  latter.  The  Spirit  of  Refine- 
ment Hops  not  where  it  was  firft  railed,  but  is 
caught  from  Bread  to  Breaft:  And  though 
it  operate  with  the  greateft  Efficacy  where 
it  finds  the  belt  Materials  •,  yet,  in  fome  De- 
gree, it  is  communicated  to  the  whole  Body 
of  the 


It  is  the  Defign  of  the  Author  to  fet  thcfe 
Points  in  a  clear  Light;  and  to  demonftrate, 
that  Elegance  of  Tafte,  and  Refinement  of 
Manners,  are  the  proper  Objects  of  a  rational 
Purfuit,  iUuftrious  Ornaments  to  Human  Na- 
ture, and  leading  Characters  to  a  virtuous  and 
moral  Conduct.  And  if  his  Endeavours 
fhould  fall  far  beneath  the  Dignity  of  the 
Subject  •,  he  hopes,  however,  they  may  be 
confidered  as  a  Teftimony  of  his  warm  Re- 
gard, and  of  the  Deference  and  Honour  he 
thinks  due  to  thofe  elevated  Characters,  un- 
der vvhofe  Influence  we  behold  Arts  and  In- 
genuity encouraged,  Life  understood,  and 

Britain 
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Britain  afpiring  to  the  Reputation  of  Attic 
Elegance  and  Roman  Urbanity.  And  though 
her  Advances  may  not,  perhaps,  keep  Pace 
with  the  Eagernefs  of  our  Wifhes ;  yet  this 
fhould  rather  animate  than  difcourage  her  Pro- 
grefs :  Since  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  extra- 
ordinary Afiiduity  and  Skill  neceflarily  em- 
ployed to  raife  and  perfect  the  Polifh  of  the 
Nobler  Gems,  is  amply  compenfated  by  that 
Admiration  and  Pleafure,  which  refult  from 
the  Superior  Luftre. 


U  3  THE 


THE 

PLAN  of  the  whole  WORK. 


General  Defign  of  ibis  Undertaking 
is,  to  explain  tie  Nature,   trace  out  the 
Standard^  and  recommend  the  Cultivation,  of  that 
Duality,  which,  in  our  Language,  is  marked 
out  by  the  Denomination  of  DELICACY. 

Ibe  Work  is  carried  on  by  way  of  Dialogue, 
and  opens  with  the  Characters  of  two  Gentlemen  ^ 
•who  keep  up  the  full  Enjoyment  of  thofe  Satisfac- 
tions, which  arife  from  the  Harmony  of  Friend- 
jhip  ;  though^  in  fome  RefpecJs,  the  Turn  of 
their  Minds  is  extremely  different. 

The  one  is  a  warm  Admirer  of  Elegance  in 
Arts  and  Manners,  and  is  perpetually  contending 
for  the  Necejfity  of  cultivating  a  refined  Tafte. 
The  other  thinks,  that  good  Scnfe  and  Virtue-are 
fuffcient  Recommendations,  and  Jland  in  need  of 
no  adventitious  Ornaments. 

The  Converfation  begins  with  a  Difpute  con- 

cerning the  Origin  of  Society,  which,  the  Author 

U  4  apprehends, 
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apprehends,  will  not  be  efteemed  an  improper  In- 
troduction to  a  Work  of  this  kind  -,  fmce  all  the 
Embellijhnnnts  of  Life  are  undeniably  derived 
from  our  Ajjociations. 

In  the  Second  Dialogue,  the  Meaning  of  ihi 
Word  DELICACY  is  explained,  agreeably  to  what 
feems  the  genuine  Acceptation  of  it  amongft  our 

inoft  approved  Writers. — : tfhe  Nature  of  the 

Quality r,  the  Criterion*  by  which  it  is  ascertained, 
the  Objections  made  to  the  Cultivation  of  refined 
tfajle  and  Pajfion,  and  the  Ufe  and  Plesfurc  ar^- 
fing  from  it,  are  diftinclly  examined. 

fhe  next  treats  of  the  Rife  of  degant  Arts  and 
Manner 5,  enquires  from  what  Source,  it  is  moft 
probable,  they  derived  their  Original  j  and  though 
the  former  may  havsfirft  rifen  in  a  Free  State, 
whether  the  Monarchical  Form  be  not  a  more 
proper  Nurfery  for  the  tatter.  'This  Enquiry  is 
followed  by  a  Comparifon  btfl&een  the  Ancients 
and  Moderns  with  rejpeffi  to  the  Delicacy  of 
Good-breebing. 

The  Fourth  examines  what  it  is,  which  confti- 
tutes  Delicacy  in  Writing.  And  enquires  int» 
the  Characters  of  fever  al  Greek  and  Roman  du- 
tbors,fofsras  relates  to  tke  Subject  of  this  Eitay ; 
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in  which  Refpeft,  Virgil  is  allowed  to  have 
greatly  furpajjed  Homer.  This  opens  the  Way 
to  fome  Obfervations  upon  the  Court  of  Auguf- 
tus,  and  the  Advances,  which  were  made  in 
Elegance  and  Politenefs  under  the  Influence  of 
that  accomplijhed  Prince. 

The  Fifth  is  a  Di/ertation  npon  tie  Rife  and 
Progrefs  of  Refinement  in  the  Language ;  Compo- 
fitions,  and  Manners  of  the  Englifh  Nation. 

The  Sixth  confiders  thofs  Qualities ,  which  con- 
ftitute  Delicacy  in  a  Public  Speaker  ;  and  to 
what  'Degree  It  feems  to  have  rifen  in  this  Coun- 
try— whether  the  Flowers  of  ancient  Rhetoric 
and  Elocution,  are  preferable  to  plain  good  Senfs 
and  Argument ;  beyondwhich  Point,  the  Englifh 
Eloquence  is  faid  fcarce  to  afpire.  This  Con- 
•verfation  is  clofed  with  fome  Reflexions  upon  the 
Power  of  fine  Language ;  which  is  compared  to 
that  of  Mufic,  and  Jhewn  to  be,  in  fome  Re- 
fpefts,  fimilar,  in  the  Effefts  it  produces. 

The  Seventh  treats  of  that  Faculty  in  the  Art 
ff  Painting,  which  is  called  Grace,  and  points 
cut  thofe  Mafters,  who  have  been  moji  diftin- 
guijhed  by  this  Quality. 

<&* 
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Ihe  Four  Succeeding  Dialogues  exhibit  the 
Character  of  an  accompli/bed  Gentleman,  and  dif- 
play  his  Conduff  in  the  various  Scenes  of  Life  and 
Converfation  •>  Jhewing,  at  the  fame  Time,  that 
the  trueft  and  higheft  Refinement  conftjls  in  the 
Purity  of  Morals ;  and  that  Virtue  is  the  moft 
illuftrious  Ornament  of  Human  Nature. 

In  Ccntraft  to  this  Representation  of  Elegance 
and  Sanftity  of  Manners,  is  exhibited  the  Fiew 
of  an  impure  and  uncultivated  Demeanor  ;  that 
the  Beauty  of  the  one,  and  the  Deformity  of  the 
ether,  may  appear  in  aflronger  Point  of  Light , 
by  the  Neighbourhood  of  its  contrary  Character. 

The  Next  Dialogue  touches  upon  the  peculiar 
Charms  of  Female  Elegance,  and  Jhews  with 
what  a  fuperior  Lujlre  DELICACY  manifejls 
itfelf  in  the  Sex,  which  is  tempered  with  a 
purer  Flame,  and  formed  with  a  quicker  Senfi- 
bility,  and  higher  Relijh  of  every  Ornament  and 
Grace. 

The  Laft  Conversation  recommends  the  farther 
Cultivation  of  this  Accomplijhment,  and  enquires 
•whether  the  Advances,  ive  have  made  in  it,  are 
equal  to  thofe  of  a  neighbouring  Nation ;  and 

it 
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;/  not,  to  what  Caufe  the  Difference  may  be 
afcribed. 

The  EfTay  ends  with  a  Differ  tat  ion  on  thofe 
Deities,  which  were  faid,  by  the  Ancients,  to 
be  the  Source  of  all  that  is  amiable  and  plea/ing, 
to  difpenfe  Jujlnefs  of  Tafte,  Love  of  Beauty, 
find  that  Happinefs  of  Manners,  'which  adorns 
and  enlivens  Merit,  and  is  a  proper  Attendant 
upon  Senfe  and  Learning  :  For  which  Reafon 
they  ufualfy  reprefented  the  Graces  in  the  Train 
of  the  God  of  Wifdom. 


A  N 
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A    N 

ESSAY 

UPON 

DELICACY. 

DIALOGUE     I. 

PHI L  O C  L E  S  is  one  of  thofe  few,  who  can 
be  chearful  and  employed,  without  having 
Recourfe  to  the  Bufmefs  or  Diverfions  of  the 
World.     He  has  a  warm  Imagination,  tempered 
with  an  excellent  Underftanding,  both   which  he 
has  improved   by  a  judicious  Mixture  of  Reading 
and  Converfation. 

Though  his  Inclination  has  led  him  into  Retire- 
ment j  his  Talents  qualify  him  for  making  a  Figure 
in  the  active  Scenes  of  Life.  Yet,  at  the  fame  Time, 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  there  is  a  certain  natural  Deli- 
cacy in  the  Frame  of  his  Mind,  which  would  have 

rendered 
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rendered  him  lefs  ferviceable  in  Bufmefs,  than  others 
of  inferior  Abilities  without  the  fame  Refinement 
of  Temper.  He  is  arrived  to  that  Period  of  Life, 
when  the  Powers  of  the  Mind  are  in  their  trueft 
Vigour :  And  having  cohverfed  at  large  long  enough 
to  give  him  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  Mankind, 
be  has  narrowed  his  Friends,  as  well  as  Acquaint- 
ance, defining  but  few  of  either. 

The  Spot  he  has  chofen  for  his  Retirement  is 
within  a  convenient  Diftance  of  the  Town,  yet  not 
fo  near  as  to  want  any  Advantages  of  the  Country. 
He  is  a  profefled  Admirer  of  what  he  calls  Refined 
Simplicity ,  and  difcovers  that  Chaftity  of  Tafte,  not 
only  in  his  Judgment  of  the  fine  Arts,  but  in  his 
Houfe,  his  Furniture,  his  Equipage;  and  in  fhort, 
throughout  the  whole  Conduct  and  CEconomy  of 
his  Life. 

At  a  fmaU  Diftance  from  his  Houfe  ftands  a  Wood ; 
which  has  fo  many  natural  Beauties  attending  it,  that, 
with  a  very  inconfiderable  Expence,  and  by  judici- 
cufiy  humouring  the  Genius  of  the  Place,  he  has 
made  it  one  of  the  moft  delightful  Scenes  imaginable. 
In  the  Center  he  has  erected  a  little  Temple,  the 
Materials  of  which  are  cheap  and  common ;  yet  they 
are  chofen  with  fuch  Judgment,  and  thrown  together 
with  fuch  Art,  that  perhaps  the  moft  coftly  Orna- 
ments could  not  have  produced  any  thing  more  plea- 
Juig  to  a  juft  Eye.  It  is  covered  with  Thatch,  and 
paved  with  Pebbles;  and  the  Pillars  are  nothing  more 
than  the  Trunks  of  fome  old  Oaks,  which  grew  upon 

the 
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the  Spot.  But  the 'Plan  is  fo  happily  defigned,  and 
fo  neatly  executed  ;  and  the  feveral  Parts  are  fa 
harmonioufly  proportioned  to  each  other,  as  well 
as  to  the  whole,  that  it  forms  one  of  the  moft 
agreeable  Structures  I  ever  beheld. 

To  this  favourite  Scene  Phi  lodes  retires,  whenever 
he  would  enjoy  himfelf  or  his  Friend  without  Inter- 
ruption. And  here  it  was  that  Sophronius  found  him 
in  his  Evening-Meditations,  having  been  informed  at 
his  Houfe,  that  he  was  taking  a  Walk  in  the  Wood. 

Sophronius  and  Pbllocles  have  long  lived  together 
in  the  ftri&efl  Intimacy,  and  moft  unreferved  Com- 
munication of  Sentiments.  Scpkronitu  has  a  jufr, 
rather  than  a  lively  Imagination.  His  Senfe  is  ftrong, 
but  improved  more  by  the  Force  of  his  own  Reflexi- 
ons, than  by  Books ;  for  he  has  thought  much  more 
than  he  has  read.  Not  that  he  is  unacquainted  with 
the  capital  Authors,  both  Ancient  and  Modern;  but 
it  is  his  Maxim,  that  "  Books  have  made  more 
"  Fools  than  ever  Nature  defigned."  Truth  is  the 
fmgle  Aim  of  his  Enquiries;  and  to  ftrew  her  Paths 
with  Flowers,  is,  he  thinks,  to  retard  rather  than 
to  forward  the  Progrefs  towards  her.  The  Mind  is 
amufing  herfelf  with  little  artificial  Beauties  in  the 
Way,  whilft  fhe  (hould  be  pufliing  forward  to  the 
End  of  her  Journey.  In  (hort,  as  he  is  naturally  of 
a  phlegmatic  Conftitution,  he  declares  againft  En- 
thufiafm  of  every  Sort,  efteeming  her  as  the  worft 
Enemy  that  Truth  has  to  fear.  He  frequently  rallies 
Pbllocles  upon  this  Article  j  whom  he  thinks,  upon 
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many  Occafions,  efpecially  where  the  fine  Arts  ar« 
concerned,  a  downright  Vilionary. 

After  thegeneralCompliments  hadpafied  between 
thefe  two  Friends — ijpw,  faid  Sophronius  fmiling, 
{hall  I  anfwer  it  to  the  Dryad  of  thefe  Groves,  for 
thus  "breaking  in  upon  the  Contemplations  of  her 
Votary;  when,  perhaps,  {he  is  even  now expe&ing 
you  under  forne  venerable  Oak,  or  favourite  Elm  ? 

f-Iowever  ronaar/tic  you  may  affect  to  think  me  in 
my  Amours,  replied  Phi/odes,  you  do  not,  in  good 
Eameft,  I  hope,  believe  me  £o  ill  a  Judge  of  real 
Happinefs,  as  to  imagine  me  capable  of  thinking  I 
could  exchange  the  PJeafures  of  Fricndfhip  for  any 
more  val.u able  Enjoyment.  No,  Sophronius!  as  great 
an  Admirer  as  I  am  of  thefe  Beauties  of  Nature,  fhe 
is  ao  where  fo  charming  to  me,  as  in  her  moraj 
Operations,  and  that  Harmony  fke  produces  from 
focial  Concord. 

Were  I  to  have  traced  the  Genealogy  of  Friend- 
fhip,  returned  Sopbronius,  I  (hould  hardly  have  ex- 
pected to  find  Nature  her  Parent.  It  feems  to  me 
jnuch  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe  this  Union  derived 
from  Nece&ty  and  Convenience,  or  fome  other 
Principle  arifing  from  our  Wants  and  Imperfections, 
than  any  implanted  Biafs  in  our  Frame,  previous 
to  thofe  uncafy  Feelings.  Tbe  State  of  Nature 
could  not  have  admitted  of  this  refined  Commerce; 
fince  every  Individual,  at  .that  Period,  muft  have 
had  a  feparate  and  opposite  Intereft. 

It 
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It  is  for  that  Reafon,  among  others,  anfwered 
Philocks,  why  I  think  it  improbable,  that  fuch  a 
State  fhould  ever  have  exifted.  There  is  in  our 
Frame  fo  ftrortg  a  Biafs,  fuch  an  irrefiftible  Ten- 
dency to  unite  in  the  focial  Circle,  that  we  muft 
either  fuppofe  Mankind  formed  originally  with  Af- 
fections very  different  from  what  appear  in  them  at 
prefent,  or  give  up  the  Notion  of  this  barbarous 
State,  as  an  abfurd  and  groundlefs  Suppofition. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  faid  Sophronius,  that  the 
firft  View  of  this  rude  State  fhould  ftartle  a  Mind, 
which  has  been  accuftomed  to  a  regular  Community, 
andhas  formed  its  Ideas  of  Truth  from  familiar  Ap- 
pearances of  improved  Nature.  But  it  is  very  eafy 
to  miftake  Habits  for  Affections,  and  afcribe  to  the 
direct  Impulfe  of  Nature,  what  is,  in  reality,  owing 
to  the  Maturity  of  Time,  and  the  Difcipline  of 
many  Generations.  Societies  have  been  long  eflab- 
liihed :  Ufe  has  taught  us  the  Advantages,  that  are 
derived  from  them ;  and  therefore  we  fancy  that 
Men  fall  naturally  and  unavoidably  into  Aflbciati- 
ons,  when  the  Truth  is,  they  are  only  inclined  to 
be  fociable  from  Practice,  rather  than  from  any  im- 
mediate Incitement  of  Nature,  or  the  Love  of  their 
Species.  Look  back  upon  the  Accounts  which  Poets, 
Philofophers,  and  Hiftorians  give  of  Mankind  in  the 
Infancy  of  the  World  ;  and  you  will  have  a  View 
very  inconfiftent  with  a  Principle  of  friendly  Union 
and  focial  Coalition.  They  defcribe  them  not  only 
without  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  without  Habitations, 
VOL.  I.  X  Laws, 
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Laws,  or  even  Language  itfelf,  and  feeding  upon 
the  raw  Herbage,  like  their  fellow  Brutes,  the  Te- 
nants of  the  fame  Shade  and  Pafture.  I  remember 
a  PafTage  in  Cicero,  where  he  fpeaks  to  this  Purpofe 
of  the  firft  Race  of  Mortals  \a\.  And  Horace  [£], 
as  well  as  Lucretius  fc],  you  know,  talk  of  them 
exa&ly  in  the  fame  Manner. 

In  fhort,  all  the  Records  of  Antiquity  affirm,  that, 
in  the  firft  Ages,  the  Conceptions  of  Mankind,  their 
Manners  and  Difpofitions,  were  rude,  barbarous,  and 
brutal;  that  their  Attainments  went  no  higher  than 
fatisfying,  at  any  rate,  the  coarfe  Demands  of  their 
unreftrained  Appetites  :  And  thus,  being  under  no 
Controul  in  the  Gratification  of  their  felfifh  Paflions, 
they  ran  into  the  moft  violent  Exceffes,  and  "were 
perpetually  invading  and  feizing  each  other's  Pro- 
perty. This  is  the  defpicable  Figure  Mankind  make 
in  the  feveral  ancient  Pictures  of  their  original  State. 

I  acknowledge,  faid  Philocles,  that  this  was  the 
Do&rine  of  the  Epicureans ;  but  the  Principles  of  a 
particular  Se£t  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the  Standard 

[a]  Nam  fuit  quoddam  tempus,  cum  in  agris  homines,  beftiarum 
more  vagabantur :  nee  quidquam  ratione  animi,  fed  pkraque  viribui 
corporis  adminiftrabant.  Non  jusaequabile,  quicquid  utilitatis  h»beret0 
acceperat,  &c.  CICERO  de  Invent,  lib.  i. 

££]  Cum  prorepferunt  primis  animalia  terris, 

Mutum  &  turpe   pecus,  glandem  atque  cubilia  propter, 
Unguibus  &  pugnis,  dein  fuftibus,  atque  ita  porro 
Pugnabant   armis,  &c  Ho*.  Sat.  lib.  i. 

[ c\  — —  Nemora  atque  cavas  monies  fylvafque  colebant, 

ft  fniticet  inter  coadebant  fqualiida  membra.        LVCKIT. 

of 
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of  Antiquity.  It  is  ufual  with  the  learned,  when 
they  are  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  fome  favourite 
Hypothefis,  to  pick  out  a  Paflage  from  a  Greek  or 
Roman  Author,  that  happens  to  co-incide  with  the 
Notion  to  be  advanced,  and  then  argue  from  it,  as 
a  received  Principle  among  the  Ancients.  Superficial 
Reafoners  and  minute  Philofophers  may  be  thus 
deceived ;  but  Sophronius,  I  am  fure,  is  not  fo 
cafily  impofed  upon.  And  if  he  had  been  in  the 
Humour,  he  could  have  drawn  up  a  long  Lift  of 
claffical  Names,  to  throw  into  the  Scale  againft 
thofe  he  juft  now  mentioned.  What  think  you  of 
the  Golden  Age^  when 

Nay,  interpofed  Sopbroniits,  if  you  are  for  foaring 
to  the  airy  Regions  of  Romance,  I  will  not  endea- 
vour to  attend  your  Flight.  I  can  follow  you  well 
enough,  whHft  you  keep  within  the  humble  Paths  of 
fober  Reafoning ;  but  the  Towerings  of  an  heated 
Imagination  are  much  too  elevated  for  my  Reach. 

— Have  Patience,  good  Sopkronius  !  I  was  only 
going  to  mention  what  fome  of  the  Ancients  have 
thought  concerning  the  State  of  Man,  when  he  was 
yet  new  to  Being,  and  frefli  from  the  Hands  of  his 
Creator.  The  Defcription  Ovid  gives  of  his  Situa- 
tion, in  that  firft  Period  of  his  Exigence,  feems 
(fome  poetical  Embell  Qiments  excepted)  fuch  as, 
were  we  to  reafon  a  priori,  we  fliould  conclude  he 
was  placed  in.  The  firft  Chara£teriftic  he  gives  of 
it  is  Innocence— 

X  * 
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[/)  Firft  rofe  a  golden  Age  !  the  human  Mind 
^o  Faith's  fair  Rules  fpontaneous  then  indirfd, 
"  Unforced  by  Punijbment,  unaiu'd  by  Fear  : 
"  Man's  Words  iverejimp/e,  and  his  SouIJincere." 

Seneca  likewife  gives  an  Account  of  the  State  of 
Nature,  as  it  flood  in  Saturn's  Reign,  exactly  con- 
formable to  this  Notion  of  focial  Virtue  being  then 
exercifed  in  all  its  Purity  [e]  — 

Nor  does  it  feem  in  the  leaft  improbable,  that 
fuch  a  Happinefs  might  once  have  been  t!  e  Lot  of 
Mortals ;  though  their  prefent  degenerate  State  is  fo 
different  from  it,  as  to  need  the  ftrongeftReflraints, 

£</]  A  urea  prim*  fata  eft  ztas,  qua;,  vindice  nullo, 
Sponte  fua  fine  lege  fidem  reftumque  colebat : 
Pcena  metufque  aberant,  &c. 
£*]  rt  Tune  ilia  virgo,  numinis  magni  dea, 
'  «  Jaftitia  coelo  mifla,  cum  fanda  Fide, 

.i^t    **  Terras  regebat  mitis.    Humanum  genu» 

«  Non  bella  norant        •     • &c." 

Then  Jufticc,  Virgin  pure,  of  fovereign  Power, 
With  facred  Faith,  attenda:,;.  Handmaid,  fent 
To  this  our  Globe,  Dominion  held  o'er  Men, 
And  rul'd  with  abfolute,  but  gentle  Sway. 
.  Unheard  was  Difcord's  Voice,  and  Din  of  War, 
The  Clafli  of  Arms,  and  Trumpet's  direful  Sound. 
Nor  Walls,  nor  Bulwark's,  Cities  yet  had  rais'd  i 
Pervious  and  fafe  each  unfenc'd  Entrance  lay. 
Peculiar  Rights  were  then  unknown  to  Men  j 
One  common  Stock  fupply'd  the  friendly  Racr. 
The  teeming  Earth  pour'd  out  her  fruitful  Stores 

Spontaneous  to-  her  Sons ^kind  Parent  flic, 

And  tender  Guardian !  pious  Children  they  ! 

SENECA,  Trag.  Oftar,  Aft.  ii. 
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to  keep  up  any  tolerable  Degree  of  Order  in  the 
World.  The  Luft  of  Avarice  and  Ambition  now 
indeed  divide  Mankind,  and  deftroy  their  mutual 
Harmony.  But  before  Covetoufnefs  crept  into  the 
World  ;  before  Men  had  any  Temptation  to  invade 
the  Rights  of  Equality  j  when  Titles,  Diftinctions, 
and  Pre-eminences  were  yet  unknown  ;  why  might 
not  a  Number  of  People  have  lived  together  in 
Amity,  enjoying  every  thing  in  common,  and 
content  with  the  natural  Produces  of  the  Earth  in 
fome  happy  Climate  ? 

Becaufe  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  Nature  of  hu- 
man Creatures,  anfwered  Sophronius,  that  any  Num- 
ber of  them  fhould  live  together  in  Concord,  with- 
out  the  Curb  of  Government.  Had  we  come  into 
the  World  with  fuch  Difpofi  tions,  as  our  firft  Parents 
are  faid  to  haye  pofleffed  before  their  Fall ;  then  in- 
deed thofe  tranquil  Joys,  which  have  (it  fhould 
feem)  flourifhed  only  in  Song,  might  have  exifted 
in  reality.  But  as  to  their  unhappy  Offspring,  born, 
as  they  are,  with  depraved  Appetites,  and  inordi- 
nate Self-Paffions,  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible,  that 
either  Order,  Peace,  or  Juftice  could  ever  have  pre-r 
yailed  amongft  them,  without  the  Aid  of  fome  re- 
(training  Force.  Let  a  Man  fairly  examine  Hu- 
man Nature,  the  Tendency  and  Effects  of  our  Paf- 
fions  j  and  he  muft  allow  this  to  be  the  Cafe. 

It  is  in  vain  to  produce  any  Authority  againft  the 

Nature  of  Things  j  and  leaft  of  all,  that  of  the  Poets. 

They,  you  know,  are  not  generally  the  ftri&eftRea- 

X  3  toners  i 
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(oners;  their  Aim  being  rather  topleafe  than  inform. 
And  though  there  is  a  Thing,  which  we  call  Truth 
in  their  Art;  yet,  not  being  tied  down  to  fevere  hi- 
ftorical  Matter  of  Fact,  they  are  at  Liberty  to  create 
Scanes,  which  exift  only  in  Imagination.  But  if 
Names  are  of  any  Force,  I  could  produce  \J"\  Ifo- 
crates,  fjr]  Diodorus,  and  Numbers  of  the  moil  ce- 
lebrated Ancients,  who  reprefent  the  Infancy  of  the 
World  as  rude  and  barbarous,  as  Hubbs  or  any  of 
the  Moderns  fuppofe  it  to  have  been.  Seneca,  I 
will  not  deny,  feems  to  favour  your  Opinion  :  And 
in  one  of  his  Epiftles,  the  Philofopher  is  not  lefs 
warm  than  the  Poet,  in  the  Description  of  a  Golden. 
Age  [h].  But  after  he  had  indulged  his  lively  Ge- 
pius  in  the  Sallies  of  Imagination,  Reafon  re  ^flumes 
her  Seat,  and  he  freely  owns,  that  Philofophy  was 
unknown  to  the  World  in  that  early  Period ;  that  it 
was  indeed  an  Age  of  Innocence,  but  not  of  Wif- 
dom ;  and  that  the  moral  Character  was  not  then 
thoroughly  underftood.  For  Virtue,  fays  he,  is  not 
the  Gift  of  Nature,  but  the  Product  of  Art.  The 
Seeds  of  it  are  indeed  fown  in  our  Hearts  -t  but  if 

[/]  Iterates,  Orat.  iii.   ad  Nicoclem. 

[g]  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i. 

[£]  Quamvis  egreg  a  llis  vita  fuerit,  &  earens  fraude,  non  fuere 
fapientes— Non  crant  ingenia  omnibus  coufummata— Non  enim  dat 
natura  virtutsm  ;  ars  eft,  bonum  fieri.- --Ignorantia  rerum  innocentes 
erant.  Multum  autem  intereft,  utrum  peccare  aliquis  nolit,  an  nef- 
ciat.  De--rat  illis  juftitia,  deerat  prudentia,  deerat  temperantia  &  for- 
titudo.  Omnibus  bjs  virtutibus  habebit  fimil  a  qu<£d<im  rudis  vita: 
virtus  non  contingit  animoj  nifi  inftituto  i  edo£lo,  &  ad  fqmmum  zffi- 
dua  cogitations  perducto.  Ad  hoc  quidem,  fed  fine  hoc  nafcimur  :  te 
»  optimis  ijuoquc  aate^uam  eruci.s,  virtutis  materia,  non  virtus  eft. 

Stu,  Ep;ft.  go. 
they 
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they  are  not  cultivated  with  the  utmoft  Diligence 
and  Care,  they  will  for  ever  remain  in  a  dormant 
and  inactive  State. 

Does  not  thisConceflion  entirely  demolifli  the  fin« 
Fabric  he  had  juft  before  erected?  For  furely  Man- 
kind muft  have  been  abfolutely  incapable  of  living 
together  in  focial  Harmony,  whilft  the  Mind  had  not 
yet  received  that  Cultivation,  which  is  requifite  to 
unfold  thofe  latent  Principles  of  Virtue  ;  without 
which,  it  is  impoflible  that  Numbers  can  live  toge- 
ther with  any  Sort  of  Comfort,  or  maintain  any  to- 
lerable Degree  of  Peace  and  Order.  Cicero  feems 
clearly  to  be  of  this  Opinion ;  for  he  derives  all  fo- 
cial Concord  from  the  Difcipline  of  Philofophy, 
when  he  breaks  out  into  a  celebrated  Rhapfody  up- 
on the  pleafmg  Reflexion  [/]. 

If  the  Truth  of  Opinions,  returned  Pbilochs,  were 
to  be  determined  by  Antiquity ;  thofe,  who  maintain, 
the  Sentiments  I  am  contending  for,  might  at  leaft 
go  as  high  for  their  Authority,  as  their  Oppofers. 
The  Lines  I  repeated  from  Ovid  feem  to  be  copied 
from  Hefio d ;  who,  as  fome  affirm,  was  contempo- 
rary with  Homer.  Though  indeed,  to  trace  this  No- 
tion of  the  Golden  Age  up  to  it's  true  Source,  we 
muft  look  for  it  in  the  Mofaical  Account  of  the  firft 

\f\  O  vitae  philofophia  dux  !  O  virtutis  indagatrix,  expultrixque 
Vitiorum  !  Tu  urbes  peperifti  ;  tu  diffipatos  homines  in  focietatem  vitse 
•onvocafti :  tu  cos  inter  fe  primo  domiciles,  deinde  conjugiis,  turn  li. 
terarum  et  vocum  communione  junxifti :  tu  inventrix  legum,  tn  n»»- 
^iftra  roorum,  fe  difciplins  fuifti ! 

CJCERO,  Tufc,  Difp.  Aid,  Vonet.  p,  24*' 

X  4  State 
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State  of  the  World,  from  whence  it  feems  to  be  de- 
rived. But  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  State  of 
Nature,  as  defcribed  by  Hobbs  and  his  Followers, 
could  not  have  fubfifted  long  enough  to  be  called  a 
State,  admitting  it  ever  fubfifted  at  all.  As  it  was 
nothing  but  a  Scene  of  War,  Conqueft  muft  either 
have  foon  introduced  Subjection  j  or  the  Sons  of 
Men  muft  have  been  totally  extinct.  This  [£]  Lit- 
cretins  himfelf  admits,  and  owns  that  Mankind  muft 
neceflarily  have  periflied  under  thelnconveniences  of 
fuch  a  Situation.  Now  from  hence,  it  ftiould  feem, 
a  ftrong  Reafon  might  be  drawn,  to  prove  that  this 
State  of  Nature  is,  at  leaft,  as  vifionary  as  the  Gol- 
den Age.  For  tell  me,  Sopbronius,  can  it  be  fuppofed 
with  any  Juftice  to  the  Wifdom  of  the  fupreme 
Being,  that  he  placed  Mankind  originally  in  a  Situ- 
ation, that  muft  neceflarily  have  defeated  the  Ends 
of  their  Creation,  and  utterly  extirpated  the  whole 
Species  from  of  the  Face  of  the  Earth  ? 

To  argue,  replied  Sophronius^  againft  the  Reality 
of  a  Fact,  from  its  Confequences,  is  hardly  a  fafe 
Method  of  inveftigating  fpeculative  Truths  j  I 
mean,  where  the  Evidence  is  ftrong  on  the  Side  of 
the  Fact;  and  the  Confequences  are,  at  beft,  but 
hypothetical.  This  at  leaft  you  muft  allow,  that 
the  Doctrine  I  contend  for,  has  many  great  and 
illuftrious  Names  on  its  Side. 

[*]  Genus  humanum  jam  turn  foret  omne  peremptuai : 
Nee  potuiffet  adhuc  perducere  fecla  propago. 

Lucret.  lib.  v.  lin.  1025. 

Not 
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Not  fo  many,  returned  P/rilocks,  as  might  be  pro- 
duced on  the  contrary  [/].  The  noble  Moralift  has 
oppofed  it  with  that  Senfe  and  Spirit,  which  fo  emi- 
nently diftinguifh  his  excellent  Writings  [m].  Mr. 
Locke  indeed  fpeaks  of  a  State  of  Nature,  in  Con- 
tradiftinction  to  civil  Societies ;  and  feems  to  think 
it  might  have  cxifted  [»].  But  then  he  reprefents 
it,  not  as  a  State  of  Licence  and  Diforder,  but  as 
fubjedl  to  the  Laws  of  Reafon ;  which,  if  I  do  not 
miftake,  is  the  very  thing  which  Ovid  intended  in 
his  Defcription  of  the  Golden  Jge :  For,  no  doubt, 
when  the  Poet  fays,  Men  oblerved  the  Rules  of 
Right  and  Juftice  without  Laws ;  he  muft  mean, 
without  thofe  of  civil  Compact. 

That  Mankind  are  naturally  of  an  uniting  focial 
Temper,  is  maintained  by  Grotlus^  Puffendorff^  and 
many  other  great  and  learned  Men. 

Now  if  their  natural  Sociability  be  once  admitted; 
the  State  of  Nature,  as  defcribed  by  Hobbs,  and 

[/]  Nihil  eft  tarn  illuftre,  quam  conjun£iio  inter  homines  homi- 
num— et  ipfa  caritas  generis  humani,  qua  nata  a  fatu,  quo  a  pro- 
creatoribus  nati  del'guntur,  &  tota  domus  conjugio  &  ftirps  conjungi- 
tur,  ferpfit  fsnfim  foras  cognationibus  primum,  turn  afBnitatibus,  de- 
indc  amicitiis,  poft  vicinitatibus,  turn  civibus,  &c. 

Cicer.  de  Fin.  lib.  v.  edit.  Aid.  p.   119. 
——  Omnes  inter  fe  naturali  quadam  benevolentia  continentur. 

Ibid.  De  Legibus,  lib.  i.   p.  179. 

Conftituendi  vero  juris  ab  ilia  fumma  legecapiatnus  exordium;  qua 
feculis  omnibus  ante  nata  eft,  quam  fcripta  lex  ulla,  aut  quam  omnino 
eivitas  eft  conftituta.  Ibidem,  Leg.  i.  in  initio. 

[«]  Lord  Sbaftfiurj.  [»]  Treatife  on  Government. 

adopted 
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adopted  by  my  Friend,  muft  neceffarily  fall  to 
Pieces ;  for  moft  certainly  they  are  not  compatible. 
Think  not  then,  Sopbroninusy  (to  ufe  the  Words 
of  our  ethic  Poet) 

Think  net,  in  Nature's  State,  Men  blindly  trod'. 
The  State  of  Nature  was  the  Reign  of  God  [a], 

If  Mankind,  faid  Sopbronius,  had  been  originally 
formed  with  fuch  an  Affection  for  each  other,  as  to 
be  led  from  thence  into  Afibciations ;  this  endear- 
ing Principle  muft  have  prevented  thofe  bloody  Vio- 
lences and  fatal  Quarrels,  by  which  fuch  Numbers 
of  the  Species  are  conftantiy  diminifhed.  But  War 
feems  to  be  one  of  thofe  dated  Methods,  that  Provi- 
dence takes  to  remove  the  Generations  of  Men  from 
off  the  Face  of  the  Earth  ;  that  there  may  be  room 
for  others  to  take  their  Turn  upon  this  Stage  of  Ex- 
iftence.  And  indeed,  were  the  deftrudlive  Conten- 
tions, that  arife  from  Ambition  and  public  Refent- 
ment,  entirely  to  ceafe ;  our  Species  alone  would 
foon  overftock  the  Globe.  If  therefore  it  had  been 
the  Creator's  Pleafu re  to  have  formed  us  with  aftrong 
implanted  Senfe  of  mutual  Love;  we  may  prefume, 
the  Plan  of  Providence  would  have  been  very  differ- 
ent from  that,  which  feems  now  to  be  eftabliflied. 

But  fuppofe  Men  were  originally  framed  with  thi§ 
amicable  Difpofition,  this  Fondnefs  for  focial  Inter- 
courfe  ;  yet,  whatever  was  the  Caufe,  it  is  evident, 
they  had  fo  far  departed  from  their  primaeval  Virtue, 

£°]  Pipi't  Eflay  on  Man. 

that 
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that  the  Hi  ftories  of  every  Country  rcprefen  t  a  Period, 
when  its  Inhabitants  were  as  favage  and  unfocial  as 
the  State  of  Nature  is  defcribed.  If  you  qucftion  the 
Credit  of  thefe  Records;  you  need  go  no  farther  for 
full  Conviction,  than  our  Northern  Iflands ;  in  many 
of  which  the  Natives  are  as  little  acquainted  with 
Order,  Discipline,  and  Juftice,  or  any  of  the  Vir- 
tues of  Humanity,  as  the  very  Brute  Creation. 
This  agrees  exactly  with  the  Defcriptions  ejven  us 
of  other  uncivilized  People  ftill  fubfifting  in  ti.c 
World.  How  then  do  thefe  Virtues  operate  nc- 
pefiarily  upon  Mankind  ? 

J  muft  confefs,  replied  Pkilocks,  that  I  have  fre- 
quently met  with  fuch  Defcriptions ;  but  the  TefH- 
mony  of  the  Authors  never  appeared  to  me  fo  clear* 
as  to  leave  no  room  to  call  inqueftion  their  Veracity. 
From  the  beft  Information  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, I  am  led  to  believe  there  is  no  People  upon 
Earth  fo  favage,  as  not  to  have  formed  fume  kind 
of  Society,  fome  Sort  of  Laws,  however  imper- 
fect, to  reftrain  Violences,  and  punifti  Tranfgref- 
fions.  It  is  abfoluteiy  impofiible  that  Men  OKI! .1 
otherwife  have  fubfiiled,  fmce  the  Time  they  fell 
from  their  primitive  Innocence. 

But  let  me  afk  Sopbronius — Is  not  well-being  agree- 
able to  our  Nature? — "  It  muft  be  allowed."  Tell 
trie  then,  can  that  be  obtained  without  Society  ? — - 
"  Undoubtedly  not."  Society  therefore  mud  be  n.i- 
tural  to  us.  And  if  it  be  ;  is  there  nothing  within 
us,  no  impulfive  Principle  to  excite  and  lead  us  io 

aflbciiitc  ? 
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aflbciate  ?  What  think  you  of  Pity  and  Companion  ? 
the  general  Diflike  of  Solitude,  andLove  of  Company  ? 
Some  Traces  of  them,  at  leaft,  are  found  in  Men  of 
all  Ages  and  Climates.  What  think  you  of  the 
Powers  and  Capacities  of  Speech?  Why  were  they 
given  us,  if  not  to  be  exercifcd  ?  And  how  can  they 
beexercifed  without  Society?  It  is  evident  too,  that 
Nature  has  implanted  in  us  the  Principle  of  Juitice  : 
But  for  what  Purpo.fe,  if  not  for  the  Ufe  of  Society  ? 

It  is  plain  therefore,  in  every  View,  that  we  are 
formed  with  a  Love  for  our  Species;  and  confe- 
quently,  with  focial  Pailions.  To  confider  Mankind 
in  any  other  Light,  is,  to  degrade  them  even  below 
the  Beafts.  What  a  defpicable  Opinion  muft  that 
Man  entertain  of  the  Order  of  Beings,  to  whic.h  he 
belongs,  what  Regard  for  Virtue  ! — 

Pardon  me,  good  Pbllocles^  if  I  cannot  forbear  in- 
terrupting you.  Men  of  an  elevated  Spirit  are  con- 
flantly  exalting  their  Species  to  the  Skies,  and  brand- 
ing all  thofe,  who  talk  more  temperately  on  the  Sub- 
ject, as  Enemies  to  Virtue.  But  you  greatly  miftake 
me,  if  you  imagine  I  have  taken  this  Side  of  the 
Queftion  with  any  Intention  to  weaken  the  Caufe  of 
Morality.  It  is  your  Way  to  paint  Mankind,  as 
your  generous  Warmth  inclines  you  to  wifhthey  had 
been  formed;  whiHt  Men  of  cooler  Temper  are  con- 
tent to  view  Things  as  they  really  are,  rather  than  as 
a  falfe,  though  pleating  Light  may  reprefent  them. 
They  find  nothing  to  fupport  thofe  high  Notions  you 
entertain  of  the  intrinfic  Dignity  of  the  Species, —  no 
i  Principles, 
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Principles  in  Mankind,  which  lead  directly  and  ne- 
ceflarily  to  combining  Fellowships.  Man,  fay  they, 
was  created  frail  and  weak,  fubject  to  Wants,  which 
in  a  fmgle  Capacity  he  could  not  fupply,  and  obnoxi- 
ous to  Dangers,  againft  which  his  own  unaflifted 
Arm  was  not  a  fufficient  Defence.  An  Union  of 
the  Many  was  therefore  formed,  as  a  Remedy  for 
the  Imbecillity  of  feparate  Individuals.  Hence  Ju- 
ftice  arofe  ;  and  the  Rule  of  Right  was  afcertained 
and  enforced,  as  a  neceflary  Means  to  maintain  the 
Plan  of  focial  Order.  You  aflert,  that  the  Law  of 
Equity  is  an  original  implanted  Principle  in  the  hu- 
man Breaft.  But  if  I  were  inclined  to  difpute  this 
Point  with  you ;  I  might  afk,  what  Occafion  would 
there  have  been  for  fuch  a  Law,  if  Man  had  been 
framed  with  fo  ardent  an  Affe£lion  towards  his  Spe- 
cies, as  you  contend  for?  Where  Love  reigns  in  full 
Power,  Property  cannot  be  a  Subject  of  Contention. 
So  far  is  (he  from  doing  Violence  and  Wrong,  that 
(he  is  ever  tender  of  the  Welfare  and  Intereft  of  the 
Obje6t  beloved,  and  even  lavifli  in  her  Munificence.' 

I  do  not  contend,  faid  PlHocles,  that  the  focial  anti 
kind  Affections  are  fo  ftrong  as  to  fubdue  all  the  reft; 
but  only  that  there  are  fuch  Pafiions  in  Mankind,  in 
Conjunction  with  others.  The  Love  of  our  Species 
cannot  therefore  be  faid  to  fuperfede  the  Love  of 
Equity  :  On  the  contrary,  they  are  entirely  compa- 
tible with  each  other.  Nor  does  it  feem  in  the  leaft 
to  folio v/,  that,  if  the  Cafe  be  as  I  have  (rated  it, 
tmiverfal  Peace  and  Juftice  muft  for  ever  prevail. 
For  Man  being  liable  to  great  Errors,  not  only  from 

the 
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the  Mif-rule  of  his  Paffions,  but  the  Imperfe&ioit 
of  his  Reafon,  many  Occafions  of  moral  Evil  muft 
necefl'arily  arife,  notwithstanding  the  focial  Af- 
fections are  allowed  to  exift  in  all  the  Strength, 
which  I  contend  for. 

But  had  mutual  Affection,  returned  Sopbroniusi 
been  only  a  leading  Paflion  in  us;  or  had  it  been 
equally  ballanced  with  Self-regard,  ail  legal  Reftraints 
had  been  entirely  unnecefTary.  Man  would  have  been 
in  no  Danger  from  the  fecret  Attempts  of  Fraud,  or 
the  bold  Attacks  of  barefaced  Opprefiion ;  His  whole 
Life  would  have  been  one  continued  Scene  of  Security 
and  Happinefs.  But  the  Legifktors  found  his  real 
State  to  be  quite  another  Thing.  If  they  did  per- 
ceive that  Nature  had  clearly  dictated  the  Law  of 
Equity ;  yet  Experience  taught  them,  "  That  the 
*'  Adminiftration  of  that  Law  was  fo  incompetently 
•e  and  irregularly  executed,  as  to  inflame  rather 
cc  than  heal  the  Evils  of  the  undifciplined  State, 
44  whilft  there  was  no  common  Arbiter  to  adjuft 
•*  and  enforce  its  Operations  [/»]•" 

Thefe  are  the  Reafons,  which  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  Dangers  and  Neceffities  gave  Birth  to  the 
Plan  of  Government.  And  when  Society  was  eftab- 
liflied  upon  a  proper  Bafis,  and  equitable  Laws  had 
given  Security  to  Mankind,  the  Community  had  fuli 
Experience  of  its  happy  Effects.  But  as  Particulars 
ftill  felt  many  Wants,  for  which  the  public  Combi- 
nations afforded  no  Relief  j  it  was  natural  for  them  to 

Erf  *"— '•  D-  !*«• 

look 
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look  out  for  a  Supply  to  this  Deficiency.  Thcf 
moft  obvious  feems  to  be  private  Fellowfhip; 
which,  by  an  Union  of  Hearts,  and  amicable  In- 
tercourfes,  might  procure  Enjoyments,  which  do 
not  refult  from  general  Aflbciutions. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  true  Source  of  Friendfhip: 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  any  Derogation  to  the 
Lovelinefs  of  the  Affection.  For,  what  but  the  Im- 
becillity  of  our  Frame  gives  Rife  to  that  Paflion, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  the  moft  amiable  belonging 
to  our  Nature?  Had  the  Firmnefs  of  our  Minds  been 
greater,  our  Companion  had  certainly  been  lefs.  For 
it  is  ever  found,  that  as  the  fofteft  Metals  are  mod 
eafily  diffolved  j  fo  the  tendered  Minds  fooneft 
melt  into  Pity.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  Reafon, 
why  that  Sex,  whofe  Characteriftic  is  by  no  means 
Strength,  are  moft  liable  to  the  Impreflions  of  this 
affliaing  Paflion. 

Pity,  returned  Pbilocles,  can  hardly  be  faid  to  flow 
from  Weaknefs  in  the  fame  Senfe  that  you  fuppofc 
focial  Affection  to  do :  In  the  latter,  Weaknefs  is 
the  Attribute  of  that  Subject,  from  whence  the  Af- 
fection is  fuppofed  to  proceed  ;  Men  united,  becaufe 
they  found  themfelves  too  weak  to  fubfift  in  a  feparate 
State: — But  in  the  former,  Weaknefs  can  only  be 
the  Attribute  of  that  Subject,  on  which  the  Paflion 
is  fuppofed  to  operate.  It  is  not  the  Weaknefs  of 
the  diftreffed  Object,  but  of  him  who  beholds  it, 
which  produces  the  fympathizing  Sorrow.  Imbecil- 
lity  therefore  cannot  give  Rife  to  focial  Inclinations, 
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in  the  fame  Way  you  imagine  it  does  to  Companion. 
The  only  Inference,  that  can  fairly  be  drawn  from 
your  Argument,  feems  to  be,  that  the  Tendernefs 
of  Senfations,  or  Weaknefs  (if  you  will  call  it  fo) 
is  the  Means  whereby  the  Paflion  operates  upon  any 
Subject:  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  is 
the  Fountain  of  the  Paffion  ;  or  that  it  is  grounded 
on  no  other  Principle  in  Nature.     For  why  fhould 
Sopkrcnius  afcribe  this  Sufceptibility  of  Compaflion, 
to  a  Weaknefs  of  Mind  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  reafon- 
able  to  derive  it  from  the  quick  Feeling  of  the  Sen- 
timents of  Humanity,  and  the  fudden  Exertion  of 
generous  Sympathy  ?  Examine  the  Condition  of  your 
own  Breaft  under  a  lively  Senfeof  Pity;  and  tell  me 
whether  you  do  not  always  find,  that  it  gives  you  an 
exalted   Idea  of  the  Generofity   of  your  Temper, 
when  it  is  touched  in  this  kind  and  benevolent  Way  ? 
And  though  it  may,  perhaps,  draw  Tears  from  your 
Eyes  j  yet  they  are  the  Tears  of  manly  Affe£ion, 
and  not  the  Meltings  of  weak  Effeminacy.     For 
furely,  Sopbronius,  there  can  be   no  Weaknefs  in 
Compaflion,  purely  and  abftradledlyconfidered  ;  fmcc 
the  nobleft  Souls  are  open  to  the  ftrongeft  Impreflj- 
ons  of  this  Kind;     Homer,  who   had   a  complete 
Infight  into  Human  Nature,  and  fo  well  underftood 
what  it  was  that  gave  the  finifhing  Excellence  to  a 
Character,  reprefents   the   Hero  of  his  Poem,  the 
great  Achilles  himfelf,  melting  into  Pity  at  the  Mi- 
ieries  of  a  venerable  aged  Monarch,  on  his  Knees 
begging  him  to  reftore  the  Body  of  his  Son  HeSter. 
Nay,  he  not  only  makes  him  relent,  but  even  endea- 
vour to  affuage  the  Sorrows  of  the  unhappy  Prince, 
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with  the  moft  tender,  as  well  as  rational,  Confola- 
tions[^].  Pity  then,  in  the  Eftimation  of  this  judi- 
cious Poet,  who  was  always  true  to  Nature,  is  per- 
fedtly  compatible  with  an  elevated  and  fublime  Spi- 
rit. Nay,  is  it  not  an  Attribute  afcribed  even  to  the 
Deity  himfelf  ?  How  then  can  it  be  derived  from  fo 
mean  an  Original  ?  It  is,  indeed,  a  Softnefs,  but  not 
(as  you  call  it)  an  Imbecillity  of  Heart.  Juvenal,  I 
remember,  fomewhere  extols  it  as  the  beft  and  moft 
lovely  Paflion  belonging  to  human  Nature,  and  the 
diftinguifhing  Chara&erftic  of  our  Species  [r]. 

[$"]  Aijltn'  ttno  S-jO'/w  ta$o,  ?t?mla  Je  £«'£«?  awp»i 
Otxlltftvv  woAiov  Ti  xapn,  woXiev  TE  yivtw 
Kai  juiv  $xvric-a,<;  siren  •srlipca^a  orpss^uJa. 
"  From  the  high  Throne  divine  Achilles  rofe  : 
"  The  rev'rend  Monarch  by  the  Hand  he  rais'd  j 
"  On  his  white  Beard  and  Form  majeftic  gaz'd, 
"  Not  unrelenting.     Then  ferene  began 
"With  Words  to  footh  the  miferable  Man." 

Iliad  xxiv.  Pope's  Tranfl. 

Thsre  is  not,  as  Mr.  Pofe  obferves,  a  more  beautiful  Paflage  than 
this,  iii  the  whole  Iliad,  llomer,  to  ftiew  that  dck'illes  was  not  a  mere 
Soldier,  here  draws  him  as  a  Perfon  of  excellent  Senfe,  and  found 
Reafon.  And  it  was  a  Piece  of  great  Judgment  thus  to  defcribe  him  : 
for  the  Reader  would  have  retained  but  a  very  indifferent  Opinion  of 
him,  if  he  had  no  Qualification,  but  mere  Strength.  It  alfo  /hews 
the  Art  of  the  Poet,  thus  to  defer  this  Part  of  his  Character  to  the 
Conclufion  of  the  Poem  :  By  thefe  Means,  he  fixes  an  Idea  of  his 
Greatnefs  upon  our  Minds,  and  makes  his  Hero  go  off  the  Stage  with 
Applaufe. 

POPE'S  Homer,  B.  xxiv.  p.  168- ed.  1736. 
[r]  "  i  Molliflima  corda 

"  Humano  generi  <iare  fe  natura  fatetur, 

"  Qua  lacrymas  dedit.  Hue  noftri  pars  optima  fenfus. 

"  — —  Separat  hoc  nos 

"  A  grcg?  mucorurr.."  Ju  VEN.  Satyr,  xv. 

VOL.  I.  Y  Yoi 
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You  muft  be  fenfible,  returned  Sophronius,  that 
whatever  Notion  the  Poet  might  advance  to  flatter 
Mankind,  or  beautify  his  Compofition  ;  yet  the  Ge- 
nerality of  the  Ancients  derived  Pity  from  no  higher 
a  Source  than  that,  which  I  have  aligned.  Seneca 
calls  it  the  Fault  of  a  poor  pufillanimous  Spirit,  and 
affirms,  that  the  bafeft  Tempers  are  moft  fufceptible 
of  this  Paffion.  The  wife  and  good,  fays  he,  will  not 
pity,  but  he  will  relieve  ;  but  he  will  run  to  the  Aid 
of  the  diftrefled.  So  far  is  he  from  dropping  a  fympa- 
thizing  Tear  with  the  unhappy ;  that  he  is  not  moved 
even  by  his  own  Calamities,  but,  like  a  folid  Rock, 
reverberates  the  Storm,  and  ftands  fecure  [/J. 

But  how  does  it  appear,  faid  Phllodes^  that  Pity 
has  the  fame  Idea  in  our  Language,  which  Miferi- 
cordia  had  in  the  Roman  ?  Perhaps  this  might  mean 
a  fenfelefs  effeminate  Confirmation,  that  feizes 
weak  Minds  on  the  Profpedl:  of  any  thing  difaftrous, 
and  deprives  them  of  the  Capacity  to  relieve  the 
Mifery  they  behold. 

"  Companion  proper  to  Mankind  appears  ; 

•'  Which  Nature  witnefs'd  when  flie  gave  us  Tears." 

"  'Tis  this,  the  nobleft  Paflion  of  the  Mind, 

«<  Exalts  our  Race  above  the  brutal  Kind." 

[,c]  Clementiam,  manfuetudinemque  omnes  boni  przftabunt :  mife- 
ricordiam  autem  vitabunt  :  eft  enim  vitium  pufilli  animi  ad  fpeciem 
malorum  alienorum  fuccidentis.  Itaque  peflimo  cuique  familiariffima 

eft.     Anus  &  muliercuke  funt,  quas,  &c.. Ergo  non  miferebitur 

fapiens,  fed  fuccurret,  fed  proderit. Ne  in  fuis  quidem  accidet 

calamitatibus,  fedomnem  fortunas  iram  reverberabir,  &  ante  fe  franget, 
tc.  SXNECA  de  Clem,  lib,  II.  edit.  Dan.  Elz.  1672. 

There 
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There  is  a  Paflage  in  the  Author  I  juft  now  men- 
tioned, returned  Sophronius,  which  makes  it  evident, 
that  he  underftood  by  Mlfer'icordla^  the  very  fame 
Thing,  which  we  do  by  the  Word  Pity.  He  [/] 
tells  us,  "  that  a  wife  Man  will  look  upon  a  Beggar 
"  labouring  under  all  the  Diftreffes  of  Poverty  and 
"  Infirmities  of  old  Age,  with  a  Countenance  unal- 
"  tered,  and  his  Heart  unmoved  at  the  Sight  of  the 
"  Calamity."  From  hence  it  is  plain,  that,  in  the 
Judgment  of  this  Philofopher,  it  was  a  Weaknefs,  to 
be  moved  and  difturbed  with  the  Mifery  of  another. 

Cicero  is  alfo  clearly  of  the  fame  Opinion,  as  may 
be  proved  from  feveral  Paffages  in  his  philofophical 
Works  [a].  And  though,  in  fome  of  thofe  Places, 
he  is  giving  us  the  Sentiments  of  the  Stoics  ;  yet  he 
does  not  hefitate  to  approve  of  their  Opinion  [#]. 
Nay,  the  very  Definition,  which  both  he  and  Seneca 
give  of  Pity,  is — "  A  Diforder  of  the  Mind  arifing 
"  from  the  View  of  another  Perfon's  Mifery  [y]." 

[/]  Vultum  quidem  non  dejiciet,  nonanimum,  ob  arufcantis  alicu- 
jus  aridam  ac  pannofam  maciem,  &  innixam  baculo  feneftutem.— — 
Sed  omnibus  dignis  proderit,  &  deorutn  more,  calamitofos  propitius 
refpiciet.  SENICA.  Ibid. 

[a]  Videamus  quanta  fint,  quae  a  philofophia  remedia  animorum 
morbis  adhibeantur — variae  funt  cnrationes  ;  alia  invidenti,  alia  mife- 
ranti.  CICERO,  Tufc.  Difp.  lib.  IV.  p.  231.  edit.  Aid.  Man.  &  pa/Tim- 

[x]  Sententiis  tamen  utendum  eft  eorum  (viz.  Stoicorum)  qui  maxi- 
me  forti,  &,  ut  ita  dicam,  virili  utuntur  ratione.  Ibid. 

[y]  Mifericordia  eft  aegritudoanimi  ex  alienis  rebus  advcrfis.  Ibidem. 
And  that  by  xgritudo  he  meant  a  Diforder  or  wrong  State  of  Mind, 
is  plain  from  another  Paflage,  where  he  fays— /Egritudo  eft  aniir.i, 
adverfante  ratione,  con,traftio.  Ibid.  ai8. 

Y  2  Little 
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Little  therefore,  good  Phi/odes,  will  a  poetical 
Quotation  avail,  to  afcertain  the  Sentiments  of  the 
Ancients  ;  which  furely  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
fober  Difcourfes  of  their  Philofophers,  rather  than 
the  Raptures  and  Vifions  of  their  Poets. 

But  you  fend  me  likewife  to  the  human  Breaft  for 
Conviction  in  this  Point.  Why  there  it  is,  that  I 
find  my  Sentiments  confirmed.  When  I  behold  hu- 
man Calamities,  I  perceive  all  my  Faculties  over- 
powered at  the  afflicting  Sight.  The  Vigour  of  my 
Mind  fails ;  and  I  yield,  as  it  were  with  Reluctance, 
to  fome  fuperior  Force.  Men  of  a  more  refined 
Frame,  who  entertain  exalted  Notions  of  the  Dig- 
nity of  Man's  Nature,  may  flatter  themfelves,  that, 
in  fuch  a  Situation,  they  feel  a  Confcioufnefs  of 
generous  Excellence  :  But  as  to  myfelf,  I  cannot 
triumph  in  imaginary  Greatnefs  of  Soul,  againft  the 
clear  Conviction  of  my  Sertfes.  I  freely  confefs,  that 
it  is  nothing  but  the  Weaknefs  of  my  Mind,  to 
which  I  can  afcribe  the  fudden  Effects,  which  an 
Object  of  Mifery  raifes  in  my  Breaft. 

But  think  not,  therefore,  that  this  is  any  Deroga- 
tion to  the  Wifdom  of  the  Creator.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  feems  a  wife  Defign,  to  have  formed  us  with 
this  Imbecillity,  that  we  might  be  rouzed  by  a  quicker 
Impulfe  than  that  of  Reafon,  and  forced  to  give  fpee- 

Mifericordia  eft  argritudoob  alienarum  miferiarum  fpeciem,  auttrif- 
tia  ex  alienis  mails  contralta,  /Egritudo  autem  in  fapientem  virum  non 
cjdit.  SENECA  de  dementia,  lib.  II. 

dy 
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dy  Relief,  that  we  might  as  fpeedily  eafe  ourfelves 
of  the  Anxiety  raifed  in  us  at  the  Sight  of  Diftrefs. 
Thus  do  our  very  Frailties  and  Imperfections  lead 
us  to  Benevolence,  and  draw  us  into  public  and 
private  Fellowfhips.  Let  not  then  Philocks  imagine, 
that  I  am  endeavouring  to  depreciate  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  when  I  fay  they  are  derived  from 
Weaknefs  and  Neceffity. 

That  the  former  could  not  arife  from  Affection  to 
the  Species,  feems  evident,  from  the  fmall  Degree  of 
it,  which  was  ever  found  in  the  World,  and  from 
the  Animofities  and  Contentions,  neceflarily  attend- 
ing the  Self-appetites  under  no  legal  Reftraints  : 
And  as  to  the  latter,  whilft  Men  had  no  Protection 
and  Security  from  Laws,  Self-prefervation  muft 
have  been  the  only  Object  of  their  Attention  and 
Care.  But  how  was  it  poflible,  in  fuch  a  Situation, 
for  the  undifciplined  Mind  to  exert  her  Faculties,  and 
plan  a  Scheme  of  private  Aflbciation,  before  a  public 
was  eftabliftied  j  from  whence  alone  (he  could  de- 
rive that  Leifure  and  Safety,  which  were  requifite 
to  form  the  more  diftant  Scheme  ? 

I  can  by  no  Means  allow,  returned  Philocles,  that 
the  Self- appetites  were  under  no  Reftraint,  even 
fuppofing  a  Time,  when  civil  Compacts  were  not 
as  yet  eftabliflied.  If  Self-affection  pleads  one  Way, 
Benevolence  (a  Paflion  equally  belonging  to  our 
Frame)  pleads  as  ftrongly  the  other  :  and  the  latter 
can  no  more  be  fupprefled  than  tb^e  former,  without 
doing  Violence  to  Nature. 

Y3  But 
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But  fee  the  Force  of  Truth !  whilft  you  would  re- 
prefent  your  Species  under  difadvantageous  Charac- 
ters, you  were  infenfibly  led  into  an  Argument, 
•which  demonftrates  Benevolence  to  be  the  original 
Growth  of  Man's  Heart,  and  what  muft  confequent- 
ly  have  drawn  him  into  Society.  Pity,  you  have  al- 
lowed, is  a  natural  Pafiion.  And  what  is  Pity,  but 
Love  foftened  by  a  Degree  of  Sorrow,  the  Meltings 
of  a  benevolent  Heart  ?  This  then  was  the  generous 
Sympathy,  which  knit  Mankind  together,  and  blend- 
ed them  in  one  common  Intereft.  From  hence  then 
it  appears,  that,  if  Nature  did  not  directly  dictate 
Aflbciations  to  the  human  Kind,  Ihe  yet  gave  them 
fuch  preparative  Faculties,  as  drew  them,  by  De- 
grees, into  national  Brotherhoods.  In  this  View, 
**  {he  feems  to  have  treated  us  as  a  Painter  does  his 
*c  Difciples,  to  whom  he  commits  fome  rude  Sketches 
"  and  Out-lines  ;  which  they  themfelves  are  to  co- 
'*  lor  and  complete  [z]."- 

The  Pafllon  of  Pity  is  then  a  full  Proof,  that  Men 
have  naturally  a  Love  for  their  Species,  however  it 
may  be  checked  or  ftifled  by  fome  Counter-inclina- 
tion ;  which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  too  often  the 
Cafe.  Senfible  of  this  Truth,  the  Legiflators  took 
infinite  Pains,  and  called  forth  all  their  Skill,  torouze 

[*]  Ut  Phidias  poteft  a  primo  inftituere  fignum,  idque  perficere  ; 
poteft  ab  alio  inchoatum  accipere  &  abfolvere  :  Huic  eft  fapientia  fimi- 
lis.  Noncnim  ipfa  genuit  hominem,  fed  accepit  a  natura  inchoatum  : 
hanc  ergo  intuens,  dcbet  inftitutum  illud,  quad  fignum,  abfolvere. 

CICERO  de  Finibus,  p.  99.  Edit.  Aid.  Manuc. 

A.  the 
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the  dormant  Paffion.  This  feems  to  be  the  conceal- 
ed Meaning  of  what  the  Poets  tell  us  concerning 
Orpheus  and  his  Lyre. 

Thus,  in  every  View,  it  feems  evident,  that  it  was 
Affection  for  the  Species,  which  drew  Men  into  So- 
ciety ;  and  that,  without  it,  they  never  did,  and  ne- 
ver can  fubfift.  For  could  Nature  intend  to  preferve 
and  propagate  the  Species,  and  not  maintain  Fellow- 
(hip  and  mutual  Affection  ?  Whence  arifes  that 
ftrict  Agreement  between  the  Sexes,  in  the  Care  of 
their  growing  Offspring,  but  from  Love  ?  And  can 
you  ftop  here  ?  <c  How  (as  I  remember  Lord  Shaftef- 
bury  clofely  puts  the  Queftion)  "  How  fhould  Man 
*'  break  off  from  this  Society,  if  once  begun  ?  And 
<{  that  it  began  thus,  and  grew  into  an  Houfhold, 
"  is  an  incontestable  Fact.  And  muft  not  this 
"  Houlhold  have  foon  grown  into  a  Tribe  ?  that 
"  Tribe  into  a  Nation  ?" 

Here  Philodes  paufed — when  looking  ftedfaftly 
on  his  Friend — O  Sopbrontus,  faid  he,  is  it  poflible 
you  can,  in  good  Earner},  contend  againft  the  Reali- 
ty of  the  kind  and  generous  Affections  ?  Is  it  poflible 
you  cannot  difcover  a  moral  Attraction  in  our  Na- 
tures, which  unites  Mankind  to  each  other,  previous 
to  all  Confederations  oflhtereft  or  Convenience  ? 

But  I  have  long  fufpected,  that  we  are  drawn  into 

Opinions  from  our conftitutional  Propenfities,  as  the 

Stream  follows  the  feveral  Declivities  of  the  Ground, 

through  which  it  flows.  Something,  perhaps,  of  this 

Y  4  Kind 
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Kind  may  have  given  a  Biafs  to  my  Friend's  Senti- 
ments, and  turned  them  afide  from  that  Scheme  he  is 
oppofing.  But  I  will  not  defpair  of  reconciling  you 
to  more  favourable  Thoughts  of  the  human  Kind. 
No  Method  feems  more  probable  toeffeft  this,  than 
a  Contemplation  of  Nature  in  thefe  her  vifible 
Operations.  From  her  (it  is  confefled)  the  defigning 
and  imitative  Arts  derive  all  their  Energy  and  Grace. 
And  yet  (heherfelf,  it  feems,  (helplefs  Parent !)  is 
deftituteof  all  thofe  Charms  and  Delicacies,  flie  conr 
fers  on  her  acknowledged  Offspring  !  But — 

It  is  very  poffible,  interrupted  Sophror.ius,  that  the 
Opinions   of  Mankind   may  be  influenced  by  their 
Tempers.    The  Fruit,  no  Doubt,  will  partake  of 
the  Nature  of  the  Soil.  But  Pbilocles  fhould  remem- 
ber, that  the  fame  Obfervation  will  ferve  to  explain 
the  Rife  of  his  Sentiments,  no  lefs  than  mine.  I  am, 
however,  very  willing  to  confefs,  that  I  am  always 
afhamed  of  being  pleafed,  where  I  cannot  aflign  the 
Caufe  ;  and  am  extremely  apt  to  fufpecl  my  Judg- 
ment concerning  any  Object,  that  moves  my  Paf- 
fion.  ^or  this  Reafon,  I  fhould  hardly  fend  my  Dif- 
ciple  to  the  School  of  Arts  (for  there,  Phi/odes,  yqu 
feemed   to  be  pointing)    fpr  his  Inftru&ion  in   the 
Truth  of  fevere  Philofophy.  A  good  Picture,  a  well- 
executed  Statue,  or  a  fine  Style,   give  me  (fo  far  as 
I  am  able  to  difcover  clearly  their  refpec~ttve  Beauties) 
fome  Degree  of  Pleafure.    But  when  the  profeflcd 
Admirers,  the  Connoifleurs  in  thefe  fcveral  Arts,  talk 
of  their  namelefs  Graces,   their  certain  inexplicable 
Delicacies,  and  I  know  not  what  other  fine  Terrns, 

of 
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of  which  they  themfelves  do  not  pretend  to  explain 
the  Meaning  ;  there,  I  confefs,  I  am  left  behind, 
and  referve  my  Rapture,  till  1  receive  my  Conviction. 

For  tell  me,  Pbilocles,  what  is  this  Delicacy,  ei- 
ther in  the  Arts  or  Conduct  of  Life,  which  you  are 
conftantly  extolling  in  fuch  high  Strains,  and  with 
fuch  an  Air  of  Earneftnefs,  as  if  you  were  perfuaded 
that  there  is  fomething  in  it  real  and  fubftantial  ? 

Pbilocles  was  going  to  reply  ;  when  a  Servant  in- 
formed them  that  Supper  was  upon  the  Table.  How- 
ever, in  their  Way  to  the  Houfe,  he  took  Occafion, 
from  the  beautiful  Scenes  they  patted,  to  throw  out 
fome  general  Reflexions  in  Support  of  his  favourite 
Doctrine  :  for  he  was  determined  to  omit  no  Oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  his  Friend  into  the  Love  and  Study 
of  Refinement ;  the  Difregard  to  which  Accomplifti- 
ment,  he  looked  upon  as  the  chief  Deficiency  in  the 
Character  of  Sophronius. 


DIALOGUE 
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AS  Sopkronius  is  an  early  Rifer,  he  was  amufing 
himfelf  in  the  Library,  before  Philocles  was 
yet  ftirring.    But  his  Friend,  perceiving  it 
now  Day,  foon  followed  him  thither,  being  unwil- 
ling to  3ofe  any  Opportunity  of  enjoying  aConver- 
fation,    in  which  he  found  himfelf  often  inftrucled, 
and  always  entertained. 

How  happy  (faid  Philocles  entering  the  Room) 
how  happy  would  it  be  for  the  fafhionable  World, 
\vere  they  as  well  acquainted  "with  this  fweet  Hour 
"  of  Prime,"  as  you,  Sopbronius,  are,  who  feldom 
fuffer  the  Sun  to  rife  upon  you  in  Bed  ! 

Rather,  replied  Sophronius,  how  much  happier 
would  it  be  for  the  World  in  general,  would  certain 
a6tive  Spirits  be  perfuaded  to  flumber  Life  away  ! 
fmce  they  wake  but  to  purfue  their  Ambition,  or 
vent  their  Impertinences,  and  rife  only  to  embroU 
or  miflead  Mankind. 

Undoubtedly,  faid  Philocles,  if  many  of  thofe, 
wbofe  Actions  fill  our  Hiftories,  or  whofe  Specula- 
tions 
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tions  fwell  our  Libraries,  had  pa/Ted  their  whole 
Lives  in  profound  Sleep  ;  the  World  would  have 
been  obliged  to  them  for  their  Repofe,  but  can  now 
only  lament  that  they  were  ever  awake. 

I  was  reading  the  other  Day  (continued  he)  a 
Treatife  upon  Bees  :  The  ingenious  Author,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  dormant  State  of  Infects,  mentions  an  Ex- 
periment he  had  made,  of  extending  that  Period  of 
their  Exiftence  far  beyond  its  ufual  Duration,  even 
to  feme  Years.  If  this  Philofopher  could  fo  improve 
his  Experiment,  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  his  own 
Species,  might  not  the  Difcovery  be  turned  to  very 
fingular  Advantage  ? 

For  my  own  Part,  returned  Sopbroniusy  were  I 
Mafter  of  fuch  a  Secret,  I  would  rather  apply  it  to 
the  miftaken  Speculatift,  than  the  falfly  ambitious. 
The  Sons  of  Turbulence  can  only  affe&  their  unfor- 
tunate Contemporaries  ;  and  the  Mifchief  they  do, 
generally  ends  with  their  Lives.  But  the  Puzzlers 
and  Perverters  of  Truth  and  Science  are  pernicious, 
perhaps,  to  feveral  Generations,  and  difturb  the 
Repofe  of  the  World,  many  Ages  after  they  them- 
felves  are  removed  out  of  it.  The  firft  Effay,  I 
would  make  of  my  foporific  Art  in  the  literary 
World,  fhould  be  upon  the  Critics,  a  Tribe  of  Mor- 
tals, in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  more  fubverfive  of 
its  Peace  and  Intereft,  than 

Hoi d,  good  Sopbronius  !  I  doubt,  your  Cenfure  is 
now  growing  too  general.  Some  low  and  petulant 

Spirits 
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Spirits,  I  confefs,  have  brought  a  Reproach  upon 
the  Name  of  Critic  ;  but  the  Art  in  itfelf  certainly 
deferves  Efteem.  No  Man  can  poflefs  that  Talent 
in  its  true  Extent,  or  exercife  it  to  full  Advantage, 
without  being  Mafter  of  fomething  more  valuable 
than  Arljlotle  or  Longinus  can  teach  him.  He  muft 
have  a  certain  quick  Feeling  of  Delicacy  in  Arts  and 
Manners  ;  which  no  Rules  will  ever  be  able  to  im- 
part, where  Nature  has  denied. 

Hardly,  PhUocles^  will  you  be  able  to  bring  me 
over  to  more  favourable  Sentiments  of  this  Critic- 
1'cicnce,  by  making  Delicacy  a  neceflary  Ingredient. 
For  by  all  that  I  could  ever  difcover  of  the  true  Ef- 
fence  of  that  Quality,  as  it  is  applied  either  to  the 
Operations  of  Art,  or  the  Conduct  of  Manners,  it 
owes  its  whole  Exiftence  entirely  to  Fancy  j  and 
when  I  hear  a  Man  recommended  as  a  Critic  of 
great  Delicacy,  I  immediately  conclude  him  a  Per- 
fon  of  high  Enthufiafm. 

Do  you  really  think  then,  Sopbronius,  that  Deli- 
cacy, whether  confidered  as  a  Faculty  of  the  Mind, 
or  as  an  EffecT:  of  Art,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Raptures  of  warm  Imagination,  entirely  unfuppor- 
ted  by  any  Principles  of  Reafon  ? 

I  will  not  venture  to  pronounce,  anfwered  Sopbry- 
nius,  of  the  Clcarnefs  of  other  Men's  Ideas  j  and, 
perhaps,  the  nice  Refiners  in  Tafte  and  Genius  may 
have  Conceptions,  to  which  common  Language  can- 
not ftipply  adequate  Terms.  But  of  this  I  am  fure  : 

whenever 
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whenever  they  talk  upon  the  Subject:  j  either  they 
refolve  Delicacy  into  a  certain  Je  neffai  qud,  or 
elfe  explain  it  in  fo  vague  and  unprecife  a  Manner, 
as  to  leave  the  Matter  absolutely  undetermined,  to 
a  Mind  that  cannot  embrace  any  Principle,  but 
what  it  clearly  apprehends. 

'However  loofely,  replied  Philocles,  this  Term  may 
have  been  ufed  heretofore  in  our  Language  ;  or  how 
much  foever  it  is  fometimes  depreciated  by  a  miftaken 
Application  both  in  Writings  and  Converfation ;  yet 
with  themoft  approved  Authors  amongft  us,  it  feems 
now  to  have  obtained  a  determinate  Meaning,  and 
is  always  mentioned  by  them  as  an  high  Quality,  and 
the  finiihing  Excellence  of  CompofitionandManners. 

As  no  Man,  Phihcles,  is  more  clear  in  his  Con- 
ceptions than  yourfelf ;  poffibly  I  may  receive  that 
Satisfaction  from  you,  which  I  have  in  vain  fought 
for  elfewhere.  Tell  me  then,  I  intreat  you,  where- 
in this  Quality,  according  to  your  Notion,  confifts. 

Delicacy,  replied  Pbilocles,  is  good  Senfe  ;  but 
good  Senfe  refined  ;  which  produces  an  inviolable 
Attachment  to  Decorum  and  Sanctity,  as  well  as 
Elegance  of  Manners,  with  a  clear  Difcernment  and 
warm  Ser.fibility  of  whatever  is  pure,  regular,  and 
polite  ;  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  an  Abhorrence  of 
whatever  is  grofs,  ruftjc,  or  impure,  of  unnatural, 
effeminate,  and  over-wrought  Ornaments  of  every 
Kind.  It  is,  in  fhort,  the  graceful  and  the  beautiful 
added  to  the  juft  and  the  good; 

According 
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According  to  this  Account,  faid  Sopkronius,  De- 
licacy feems  to  be  exactly  the  fame  Thing,  that  Ur- 
banity was  among  the  Romans. 

When  that  illuftrious  People,  anfwered  Phi/odes, 
had  fpread  their  military  Fame  over  the  World,  and 
fubdued  all  the  Nations  around  j  they  then  turned 
their  Attention  to  the  Embellifliments  of  Life.  Their 
Succefs  was  equal  to  the  Vigour  of  their  Attempts  ;. 
and  they  foon  learned  to  polifh  their  Language,  re- 
fine their  Pronunciation,  cultivate  Humanity,  and 
adorn  their  Manners.  A  Lalius  and  a  Scipio  [a] 
arofe,  and  tranfplanted  liberal  Wit  from  Greece  ; 
which  afterwards  grew  and  profpered  with  a  Bloom 
and  Vigour  fcarce  inferior  to  what  it  drew  from  its 
native  Soil. 

Rome  was  now  become  the  Seat  of  Elegance,  as 
well  as  Empire  :  nor  were  her  Eagles  more  dreaded, 
than  her  Refinement  was  admired.  The  Attainment 
of  thefe  Accomplimments,  they  ftyled  Urbanity  j  as 
they  were  the  peculiar  Chara&eriftics  of  the  diftin- 
guifhed  Inhabitants  of  this  imperial  City. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  genuine  Acceptation  of  that 
Word  amongft  the  ancient  Romans.  It  feems  to  have 

[a]  Scipio  tarn  elegans  liberalium  artium  omnifque  dofhinae  et  auc- 
tor  et  admirator  fuit,  utPolybium  Panxtiumque  praecellentes  ingenio 
viros  domi  militiaeque  fecum  habuerit.  Neque  quifquam  hoc  Scipione 
elegantius  intervaila  negotiorum  otio  disjunxit,  femperque  inter  arroa  ac 
ftudia  verfatus,  aut  corpus  periculi?,  aut  animum  difciplinis  exercuitj 

V.  PATERC.I.  i.e.  13. 
been 
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been  confined  to  the  Qualities  I  have  mentioned, 
and  never  applied  to  the  fine  Arts,  as  Delicacy  is 
with  us,  arid  therefore  differs  from  it  only  as  a  Part 
from  the  whole. 

To  admit  for  the  prefent,  faid  Sophronius,  that  all 
thofe  Ideas  are  juftly  comprehended  under  the  Word 
Delicacy,  which  you  have  collected  in  your  Defcrip- 
tion — Yet  by  what  Criterion  is  this  Property  in  any 
Subject  to  be  tried  ?  In  this  Operation  of  the  FacuU 
ties,  which  we  call  Reafoning,  the  Mind  examines 
the  Objects,  as  they  ftand  in  Reality  :  and  for  our 
Direction,  there  is  always  a  Standard  in  the  Nature 
of  Things.  But  is  this  the  Cafe  with  regard  to  what 
ConnoilTeurs  call  Amiable  or  Delicate  ?  Beauty  and 
Pleafure  are  nothing  but  an  Agreement  between  the 
Object  and  the  Faculty.  What  then  can  determine 
a  Man's  Approbation  or  Diflike  in  thefe  Points, 
but  the  peculiar  Caft  of  his  Mind  ? 

Though  it  (hould  not  be  poflible,  anfwered  Pbi/o- 
rfes,  precifejy  to  fix  the  Criterion  you  are  enqui- 
ring after ;  yet  would  it  not  neceflarily  follow,  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  fuch  Thing  ?  Several  Inftan- 
ces  might  be  mentioned,  wherein  the  Mind,  has  un- 
doubtedly, a  certain  fixed  Rule  by  which  it  judges  ; 
when,  neverthe!efs,  it  is  not  able  to  explain  po£- 
tfvely,  in  what  that  Ruleconfifts. 

Will  not  a  true  Judge  in  Painting,  who  has  been 
Jong  converfant  among  the  noble  Remains  of  that 
charming;  Art,  be  able  to  difttnguiihaCopy  froman 

Original  ? 
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Original  ?  And  would  not  you,  Sophronins,  venture 
to  give  your  Teftimony,  in  a  Court  of  JurKce,  to 
your  Friend's  Hand-writing  ?  And  yet,  were  you, 
or  the  ConnoifTeur  I  juft  now  mentioned,  to  be  afked 
by  what  Criterion  you  were  able  to  determine  fo  af- 
furedly  in  the  refpective  Cafes  before  you ;  neither  of 
you,  moft  certainly,  would  be  capable  of  afcertafci- 
ing,  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Enquirer,  that  Stan- 
dard in  your  Mind,  by  which  you  formed  your  fe- 
veral  Judgments. 

But  the  Standard,  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided 
in  the  Affair  of  Delicacy^  is  no  doubtful  or  chimeri- 
cal Notion  :  it  has  a  real  and  fure  Foundation. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  us  an  internal  Senfc  ; 
which  gives  us  a  juft  Perception  of  the  Relation  be- 
tween our  Faculties  of  apprehending,  and  the  Ob- 
jects prefented  to  them.  We  are  framed  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  that  fome  Actions,  Ideas,  or  Forms,  which 
occur  to  us,  as  neceflarily  excite  Satisfaction  and 
Delight,  as  others  create  Diftafte  and  Averfion. 
When  we  look  upon  a  beautiful  Picture,  the  Mind 
immediately  recurs  to  Nature  ;  and  rinding  a  certain 
Agreement  between  its  own  Ideas  of  Beauty,  and 
the  Reprefentation  which  {lands  before  us,  it  in- 
ftantly  acknowledges  the  fimilar  Graces,  and  re- 
cognizes the  true  and  proper  Standard. 

The  Criterion  then  of  Delicacy  in  any  Action  or 
Compofition,  is  the  fure  Feeling  and  Confcioufnefsof 
its  Conformity  to  a  like  natural  Senfation  within  us, 
operating  neceflarily  on  the  Mind,  the  very  Inftant 

VOL.  I.  Z  that 
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that  the  kindred  Forms  or  Ideas  are  exhibited  to  us. 
This  Senfe  and  Tafte  of  Beauty  may,  indeed,  like  all 
our  other  Faculties,  be  greatly  improved  by  Difci- 
pline  and  Exercife  ;  as  on  the  contrary,  for  want  of 
them,  it  may  be  much  impaired.  But  ftill,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  this  difcerning  Power  is  born  with  us,  and 
is  as  certain  a  Principle,  as  any  belonging  to  our  Na- 
ture. For  do  we  not  fee,  that  even  Infants  are  de- 
lighted with  the  firft  V  iew  of  a  round  Ball,  and 
prefer  it  to  a  lefs  regular  Figure  ?  The  untaught 
Mind  difcovers  a  Sympathy  between  the  Ideas  and 
Objects,  and  eafily  diftinguiflies  the  fair  and  fliape- 
ly,  from  the  irregular  and  deformed. 

Hardly,  faid  Soplfronius,  can  this  internal  Senfc 
be  looked  upon  as  a  fure  Criterion  ;  fince  Men's 
Notions  are  fo  widely  different,  that  what  raifes  the 
Idea  of  Beauty  in  one,  may  have  a  contrary  Effect 
tipon  another. 

This  kind  of  Objection,  returned  Philocksy  may 
be  urged  with  equal  Force  againft  the  Evidence  even 
of  mathematical  Demonftration.  Though  the  Phi- 
lofopher  has  evinced  the  Truth  of  a  Proportion  by 
the  moft  infallible  Deductions  of  Reafoning  ;  yet 
there  may  be  fome  particular  Minds,  which,  either 
through  a  Weaknefs  of  their  Faculties,  or  the  Inter- 
vention of  wrong  Ideas,  cannot  feel  the  Force  of  his 
Conclufions.  But  this,  you  know,  is  no  Argument 
againft  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Reafoning  : 
The  Demonftration  is  no  lefs  clear,  though  not  ap- 
prehended by  every  Individual.  It  is  the  very  fame 
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in  our  prefent  Enquiry.  It  cannot,  with. any  Shew 
or  Reafon,  be  inferred,  that  there  is  no  fuch  Thing 
as  Beauty,  or  no  Criterion  to  afcertain  it,  becaufe 
fome  particular  Minds  do  not  feel  the  one,  or  appre- 
hend the  other.  If  a  Difpute  arife,  we  appeal  to 
Nature  and  the  common  Feelings  of  Mankind,  and 
do  not  hefitate  to  affirm,  that  what  appears  beauti- 
ful to  one,  will  generally  do  fo  to  another;  if  his  Fa- 
culties are  right,  and  his  Attention  fair  and  impartial. 

Who  ever  denied  the  Beauty  of  the  Venus  de  Met 
dicis  ?  Or  does  any  Man  fay,  there  is  not  a  a  diftin- 
guiflied  Delicacy  in  the  Works  of  thofe  inimitable 
Artifts,  Raphael  and  Guido  ?  Some  Conoifleurs  may, 
it  is  true,  give  the  Preference  to  the  former  ;  and 
fome,  perhaps,  be  more  charmed  with  the  latter  j 
Or  they  may  differ  in  the  Degree  of  Merit  to  be  af- 
cribed  to  this  or  that  Particular  Performance  ;  but 
ftill  they  all  agree  that  Grace  and  Elegance  are 
the  Chara&eriftics  of  both  thefe  Matters.  This  is  a 
Point,  which  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be  con- 
tefted.  And  whence  can  this  univerfal  Confent  a- 
rife,  but  from  fomething  certain  and  uniform  in  Na- 
ture ?  From  whence,  but  that  inward  Senfe  com- 
mon to  Mankind,  which  operates  with  the  fame 
Efficacy  upon  the  Generality  of  the  Species  ? 

Nor  is  this  true  with  refpecT:  to  the  imitative  Arts 
only  ;  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  every  Object 
that  prefents  itfelf  to  us. 

Look  yonder  !  (faid  he,  pointing  to  a  View  of  the 

Thames]  what  a  beautiful  Profpecl  lies  before  you  ! 

Z  2  Behold 
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Behold  the  gentle  Glidings  of  that  lovely  River  ! 
See  how  he  winds  his  full  Stream  in  pleafing  Mean- 
ders, fleering  his  majeftic  Courfe  through  verdant 
Meads,  and  distributing  Wealth  and  Pleafure,  as  he 
flows  along  !  Obierve  the  numerous  Villas  which 

adorn  his  Banks,  and  are  adorned  by  him  ! All, 

that  have  ever  beheld  this  Scene  of  Delight,  agree 
in  admiring  its  Charms,  and  acknowledge  that  the 
delicate  Ideas  here  raifed  in  their  Minds,  are  per- 
fectly correfpondent  to  their  natural  Senfe  of  Love- 
linefs  and  Grace. 

Nature  then  is  the  Standard  and  Afcertainer  of 
Delicacy.  To  her  Tribunal  the  Defenders  of  Beau- 
ty make  their  Appeal  ;  to  her  Sentence  they  final- 
ly fubmit  their  Caufe. 

The  great  Mafters  of  Criticifm  haver  indeed,  up- 
on very  juft  Grounds,  been  efteemed  by  all  impro- 
ved Nations,  as  proper  Regulators  of  Tafte  j  and 
therefore  a  Deference  is  due  to  their  known  Rules 
and  eftabliflied  Meafures.  But  this  Difference  is  not 
founded  on  the  Authority  of  their  Names,  but  on 
the  Juftnefs  of  their  Obfei  vations  and  Reafonings. 
And  on  this  Account  they  have  ever  been  looked  up- 
on as  infallible  Guides,  to  prevent  the  Mind  from 
deviating  out  of  the  plain  Paths  of  Nature. 

Granting,  returned  Sophronius,  that  you  have 
pointed  out  a  proper  Standard  for  the  Trial  of  Beauty 
in  the  imitative  Arts  j  will  the  fame  Rule  ferve  for 
the  Delicacy  of  Good-breeding?  Thisfeems  to  depend 

entirely 
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•entirely  upon  prevailing  Cuftoms,  which  are  offo  un-  . 
fettled  a  Nature,  that  they  are  ever  varying  with  the 
Complexion  of  Times  and  Climates.  What  is  looked 
upon  as  polite  in  one  Age  or  Country,  is,  .you  are 
fenfible,  efteemed  the  Reverfe  in  another.  How  then 
can  there  be  any  fettled  Principle,  to  direct  our  Judg- 
ment concerning  a  Thing  fo  vague  and  inconftant  ? 

That  Partof  good  Manners,  replied  Pbilodes,  to 
which  you  here  allude,  relates  only,  I  fuppofe,  to 
certain  Forms  and  Ceremonies.  And  as  far  as  thefe 
are  abfolutely  indifferent  in  themfelves,  and  have  no 
other  Value  but  what  they  derive  from  the  fafhion- 
abb  World  ;  to  that  Standard  alone  (wavering  and 
uncertain  as  it  is)  v/c  muft  be  content  to  refer  our- 
felvesin  this  Cafe.  But  yet  furely  there  are  many  ex- 
terior Obfervances  and  Forms  of  Behaviour,  in 
which  we  may  clearly  difcover  aComelinefs  or  Ine- 
legance, that  arifes  manifeftly  from  a  Conformity  or 
Unfuitablenefs  to  the  Nature  of  Things,  to  common 
Senfe,  and  an  inbred  Feeling  of  Decorum.  If  this 
were  otherwife  ;  on  what  Principle  do  we  claim  a 
Right  to  draw  Comparisons  between  the  Politenefs 
of  different  Countries,  and  give  the  Ufages  and 
Cuftoms  of  one,  the  Preference  to  thofe  of  another  ? 

But  however  this  may  be  ;  yet  the  more  effential 
Points  of  Delicacy  in  Manners  are  clearly  afcertained 
by  our  internal  Senfe,  and  are  therefore  invariably 
the  fame  in  every  Age  and  every  Climate. 

Suppofe  a  Man,  for  Inftance,  to  be  follicited  by 

his  Friend  to  do  him  a  good  Office,  or  lend  him  Af- 

Z  3  fiftance 

• 
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fiftance  in  Diftrefs.  After  great  Importunity  he 
yields  to  his  Entreaties,  but  with  fuch  a  fallen  Air, 
and  relu&ant  Countenance,  as  muft  offend  even  the 
Receiver. — Who  would  not  feel  the  Odioufnefs  of 
granting  a  Requeft  with  fuch  Circumftances  of  In- 
decency ?  Suppofe  another  Man  conferring  a  Favour 
\vith  fuch  a  pleafmg  Chearfulnefs  and  humane  Ad- 
drefs,  as  makes  the  Giver  appear  to  be  the  Perfon 
obliged — In  this  Cafe,  it  is  impoffible  for  any,  but 
the  moft  brutal  and  degenerate,  not  to  be  fenfible  of 
the  Comelinefs  of  fuch  a  Demeanor,  and  applaud 
this  amiable  Manner  of  heightening  the  Value  of  a 
generous  Action. 

In  fuch  Points  of  Behaviour  then  as  thefe,  which 
are  the  moft  material  Parts  of  Good-breeding,  we 
have  the  fame  Rule  to  form  our  Judgments,  as  in 
the  imitative  Arts.  They  depend  not  on  the  Caprice 
of  Fafhion,  or  the  varying  Complexion  of  Times 
and  Climates  j  but  are  founded  on  that  internal 
Senfe  of  Decorum,  that  univerfal  Humanity,  com- 
mon and  natural  to  all  Mankind  ;  which  is  the 
Ground  of  our  Love  and  Hatred,  the  Guide  of  our 
Approbation  and  Diflike. 

If  we  proceed  farther,  and  extend  our  Enquiries 
to  Things  of  higher  Importance,  to  the  nobleft  and 
moft  eflential  Beauty,  the  Purity  of  a  moral  Cond  u£t- 

That  Culture  of  the  Mind,  interrupted  Sopbroniusy 

which  leads  a  Man  to  fee  and  feel  the  Comelinefs  of 

Virtue^  has  undoubtedly  a  fure  Foundation,  and  an 

infallible  Standard  in  Nature.    And  as  this  kind  of 

3  Refinement 
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Refinement  is  of  the  higheft  Concern  to  us,  it  muft 
be  allowed  to  have  a  juft  Claim  to  our  beft  Atten- 
tion and  Regard.  But  here,  Pbjlocles,  I  muft  ftop. 
Any  thing,  beyond  this,  feems  to  me  a  Misfortune 
rather  than  an  Happinefs. 

It  has  been  juftly  obferved,  that  Men  of  a  deli- 
cate Frame  are  too  fenfibly  affected  with  the  Acci- 
dents of  Life.  Upon  any  profperous  Event,  their 
Spirits  are  apt  to  be  elevated  beyond  all  Bounds  : 
And  in  Adverfity,  their  Grief  pierces  fo  deep  into 
the  tender  Frame,  that  it  becomes  infupportable.  It 
is  pofiible,  perhaps,  that  in  fome  Inftances  they  may 
have  more  lively  Enjoyments  than  Men  of  a  coarfer 
Mould  ;  but  then  they  have  alfo  more  pungent  Sor- 
rows. Occurrences  which  would  have  no  Effect  up- 
«n  a  ftronger  Mind,  afflict  them  to  the  laft  Degree  : 
the  moft  trivial  Difappointment,  the  Omiffion  of  a 
Ceremony,  a  carelefs  Word  or  Gefture,  nay  even  a 
Look,  will  difcompofe  their  Temper,  and  caft  an 
heavy  Gloom  on  their  Minds. 

This  Obfervation,  returned  PhHocles^  is  founded 
on  a  miftaken  Notion  of  the  true  Character  of  Deli" 
cacy.  If  fine  Senfations  are  not  fupported  with  ftrong 
Scnfe,  they  dwindle  into  Effeminacy  :  nor  had  ever 
any  Man  an  elegant  Tafte,  who  had  not  alfo  a  found 
Underftanding.  There  is,  indeed,  in  a  delicate 
Frame,  a  certain  Degree  of  Softnefs  ;  but  then  it  is 
only  juft  as  much  as  fuffices  to  prevent  the  Inconve- 
niences, that  attend  upon  the  rough  and  boifterous 
PaiEons.  Something,  it  muft  be  owned,  there  is  in 
Z4  it, 
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it,  not  unlike  a  feminine  Tendernefs  ;  but  no  more 
than  ferves  to  render  the  Mind  fufccpr'ble  oj  the  HI/J 
Impreffions  of  Beauty,  and  give  Amiablenefs  to  that 
mafculine  Strength, on  which  a  delicateTaftc  fo  much 
depends,  thatitcannotpoflibly  fubfift  without  it.  Tp 
be  able  to  form  a  right  Judgment  of  Arts  and  Man- 
ners ;  to  fee  and  feel  their  Symmetry'and  Proporti- 
on ;  there  are,  you  muft  be  fenfible,  fo  many  Views 
to  betaken  in,  and  fuch  Variety  of  Circumflances  to 
be  compared  ;  that  it  is  impoffible  any  one  can  ar- 
rive at  true  Refinement,  who  has  not  ftrong  natural 
Abilities.  There  may,  it  is  true,  be  good  Senfe, 
where  the  Exquifitenefs  of  Tafte  is  wanting  :  but 
there  can  be  no  exquifite  Tafte  without  good  Senfe. 

That  Frame  of  Mind,  therefore,  which  you  repre- 
fent  as  labouring  under  all  the  Inconveniences  of  nice 
and  tender  Senfations,  I  can  by  no  Means  allow  to 
have  any  fair  Pretenfions  to  the  Character  of  Genuine 
Delicacy  ;  which  is  never  attended  withthofe  Confe- 
quences,  that  flow  from  an  Imbecillity  of  Paflions. 

Were  I  to  allow  this,  returned  Soplhrontui,  yet  De- 
licacy,  according  to  your  ownldpa  of  it,  is  certainly 
liable  to  many  unhappy  Confequenccs.  Let  me  men- 
tion one  ;  which,  I  think,  ihould  very  much  abate  a 
Man's  Ardour  of  obtaining  this  Quality.  As  it  has 
fuch  an  "  inviolable  Attachment  to  everything  that 
"  is  elegant  and  polite ;  and  fuch  an  Abhorrence  of 
*'  Ineleganceand  Coarfenefs [b] ;  it  muft  neceflarily 
deprive  a  Man  of  that  great  Satisfaction  in  Life,  the 
jprequency.of  focul  Enjoyment.  Seldom  will  he  be 
^ble  to  i:nd  Company  adapted  to  his  Tafte  j  hisEx- 
[b]  Vide  p.  302.  fupr*. 

pectations 
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pe&ations  run  high  ;  and  the  Fund  to  fupply  them  is 
extreme  fcanty.  How  few  are  there,  who  ever  aim 
at  fuch  Refinement !  How  much  fewer,  who  attain 
it  !  The  Generality  of  Men  muft  therefore  be  difa- 
greeable  and  irkfome  to  him  :  and  he  will  very  rare- 
ly meet  with  one,  from  whofe  Society  he  can  receive 
any  tolerable  Degrree  of  Entertainment. 

What  then  has  he  gained  by  this  faftidious  Nice- 
nefs  ?  He  has  refined  himfelf  into  a  Diflnclination  to 
be  pleafed  with  the  Intercourfes  of  almoft  all  around 
him,  and  theordinary  Satisfactions  of  his  Being.  For- 
faking  therefore,  his  own  Kind,  herefolves,  in  a  Fit 
of  Spleen,  to  fequefler  himfelf  from  the  World,  as 
being  too  delicate  to  live  amongft  fuch  uncultivated 
Mortals.  But  in  vain  does  he  feek  Redrefs  from  So- 
litude: for,  by  this  Eftrangement  from  human  Com- 
merce, he  contrails,  by  Degrees,  fuch  an  inveterate 
Peevifhnefs  and  Severity,  as  imbitters  his  whole  Life 
and  ends,  perhaps,  atlaftin  a  fettled  Mifanthropy. 

This,  Philocles,  may  prove,  and,  I  doubt  not,  has 
often  proved,  the  Confequence  of  cultivating  fuch  a 
Delicacy  of  Sentiment. 

And  is  this  a  defirable  State  ?  Is  it  any  Symptom 
of  a  found  Habit  ?  On  the  contrary ;  are  not  thefe 
the  fad  Indications  of  a  vitiated  and  difeafed  Confti- 
tution  of  Mind  ? 

How  different  is  the  State  of  that  Man,  who  is  not 
over-nice  and  curious  in  his  Demands  of  focial  In- 
tercourfe  !  As  he  has  not  raifed  his  Ideas  of  human 
Nature  to  an  immoderate  Height,  he  is  content  to 
take  Mankind  as  he  finds  them,  with  Allowances  to 
5  their 
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their  Foibles  and  Imperfections.  And,  as  he  has  not 
refined  his  Scnfations  into  an  Inaptitude  of  being 
pleafed,  he  can  fcarceconverfe  with  any  of  his  Fellow- 
creatures,  without  fome  Degree  of  Entertainment. 

That  Refinement  then,  which  robs  a  Man  of  thefe 
ordinary  Satisfactions,  is  furely  rather  to  be  avoid- 
ed than  purfued  :  and  a  Temper  even  the  moftin- 
fenfible  to  every  Beauty  and  Grace,  is  far  prefer- 
able to  a  Difpcfition  fo  hard  to  be  pleafed,  and  which 
can  be  fo  ieltlom  gratified. 

If  this  Dflicvcyof  Tafte,  replied  Philodes^  narrows 
theCircleofour  Friemlfhips.it  certainly  renders  them 
more  perfect.  An  Indifference  to  the  Company  and 
Converfaiionof  the  many,  will  add  Strength  'nd  Du- 
ration to  our  particular  Attachments.  It  is  very  true, 
a  Ma.n  of  an  unrefined  Frame,  how  ftrong  foever  his 
Senfc  may  be,  is  not  rice  and  exact  in  felec~ting  his 
Acquaintance  :  almoft  any  arc  fufEcient  to  anfwer 
his  Demands,  fuch  a  Man  has  not  Senfations  fine 
enough  to  make  an  Election  ;  and  has  therefore  no 
Friends,  becaufe  he  has  no  Delicacy.  But  is  that  a 
defireable  State  of  Mind  which  excludes  one  of  the 
greateit  Ornaments  and  Joys  of  human  Life?  It  muft 
be  owned,  that  he  who  has  digefted  his  Obfervations 
on  Mankind,  and  formed  his  Mind  to  an  Excellence 
and  Elegance  of  Sentiment,  car, not  take  any  great 
Delight  in  mixt  and  undiftinguiftied  Company  ;  and 
will  therefore  be  inclined  tolimit  his  Friendfhips  and 
Acquaintance.  But  his  Affections,  being  thus  cir- 
cumfcribed  within  narrow  Bounds,  will  confequently 
rife  to  an  higher  Pitch,  than  if  they  were  more  diffuf- 
ed.  This  is  fo  far  from  lefiening,  that  it  increafes,  the 

Ardour 
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Ardour  of  our  Enjoyments :   and,  if  it  diminifh  the 
Number,  it  heightens  the  Value  of  our  FriendlLips. 

I  will  not  deny,  that  the  Cultivation  of  refined 
Sentiment  may  give  a  Man  a  Difielifh  to  the  gene- 
ral Turn  of  Converfation.  Whenever  therefore  he 
cannot  find  fuch  Society  as  is  adapted  to  his  Difpo- 
fition,  why  fliould  he  be  cenfured  for  ftepping  alidc 
from  the  beaten  Track  of  Life,  to  induig"  in  fe- 
parate  Thought,  and  the  calm  Delights  of  Self  en- 
joyment ?  This  furely  is  a  Meafure  rather  to  he  ap- 
plauded than  condemned  j  and  what  every  fenfiblc 
Man  would  purfue  in  fuch  a  Cafe  :  for, 

. Wifdomsfelf 

Oft  fceks  to  fiveet   retired  Solitude, 

Where,  <vcith  her  left  Nurfe,  Contemplation, 

She  plumes  her  Feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  Wingj^ 

Which,  in  the  'various  Eujlle  of  Refortt 

Were  all  too  ruffed,  and fometimes  impaired  £<-]. 

Let  him  not  remain  too  long  fcqueftered,  but  re- 
turn in  proper  Time  to  mix  again  with  the  World  ; 
and  his  Conduct  can  neither  be  deemed  inconfiftent 
with  focial  Affection,  nor  have  any  ill  Effect  upon 
his  Temper.  If  indeed  he  extend  his  Love  of  Re- 
tirement fo  far,  as  abfulutely  to  exclude  himfett" 
from  Society,  I  cannot  undertake  his  Vindication. 
He  is  gone  beyond  the  Point  of  Perfection,  and  is 
therefore  indelicate. 

Sopbronius  attended  very  earneftly  to  thefe  Obfer- 
vations  of  his  Friend,  and  feemed,  by  his  Countc- 
to  be  almoft  convinced  in  this  Point. 

[t ]  Milttn't  Comui. 

After 
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After  a  Paufe Suppofe,  faid  he,  I  fhould  al- 
low your  Reafonings  to  be  juft,  in  this  Particular; 
and  that  the  Delicacy  of  Tafte  in  the  Choice  of 
Friends  may,  perhaps,  be  an  Happinefs  rather  than 
a  Misfortune  ;  yet  I  am  ftill  doubtful,  whether  this 
Quality  in  general  be  a  neceffary  Attainment.  For 
after  all  that  you  have  faid,  or  can  pofllbly  urge  far- 
ther on  this  Subject,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  good 
Senfe,  a  right  Mind,  and  generous  Affe&ion,  have 
fuch  a  native  Comelinefs,  that  they  ftand  in  Need 
of  no  adventitious  Ornaments,  but,  like  Diamonds, 
appear  to  full  Advantage,  when  plain  fet. 

The  Diamond,  returned  Philocles9  was  polifhed, 
before  it  was  fet.  And  whatever  Value  it  might  have 
in  its  rough  State  ;  it  had  certainly  no  Beauty,  till 
it  came  from  the  Hands  of  the  judicious  £rtift. 
Thus  it  is  with  Senfe  and  Virtue  :  they  are  Jewels 
indeed,  even  when  rough  and  unadorned  :  but  fure- 
ly  their  Merit  is  more  attractive,  and  they  command 
a  much  higher  Eftimation,  when  they  are  fet  off 
with  fuitable  Embellifhments. 

Hence  it  was  that  Socrates,  the  wifefl  and  beft  of 
all  the  Grecian  Sages,  tempered  the  Harftinefs  of 
Precepts  with  an  Air  of  Pleafantry  ;  well  knowing, 
that,  to  pleafe,  was  the  fureft  Way  to  perfuade.  He 
therefore  ftript  Philofophy  of  her  uncouth  Attire, 
and  gave  her  a  more  graceful  Mein. 

Our  chief  Bufmefs  in  Life  is  indeed  to  form  juft 
Sentiments,  in  order  to  produce  ajuft  Conduct.  Yet 
fomething  ftill  is  wanting ;  fome  additional  Grace,  to 
make  Truth  and  Virtue  operate  with  full  Succefs, 
bet h  with  refpect'to  ourfelves  and  our  Fellow-crea- 
tures. 
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tures.  They  may,  it  is  true,  procure  us  the  Efteem, 
but  will  not  be  able  to  gain  us  the  Love  of  Man- 
kind, without  an  Happincfe  of  Manner. 

It  is  with  great  Juftice  Sopbronius  fets  fo  high  a 
Value  on  the  generous  Affections  :  but,  valuable  as 
they  undoubtedly  are,  yet,  if  they  be  not  accompanied 
with  a  certain  Grace,  they  will  neither  have  the  Merit 
nor  Efficacy  of  Benevolence  attended  by  Delicacy. 

It  is  your  Humour  to  run  down  every  thing,  that 
tends  to  Refinement.  Yet,  from  many  Inftances, 
you  muft  allow  me  to  fay,  that  you  are  not,  in  Re- 
ality, fo  great  an  Enemy  to  it,  as  you  afFecl  to  ap- 
pear. No  Man  confers  a  Favor  with  a  better  Grace, 
iixtend  your  Refinement  farther,  and  you  will  find  it 
no  Ids  ufeful  in  the  momentous  Affairs  of  Life. 
Truth  and  Virtue  are,  in  thefe  Cafes,  what  Foun- 
dation and  .  Strength  are  to  an  Edifice  :  they  give 
Solidity  and  Support.  But,  if  Symmetry,  Proportion, 
and  fuitable  Decorations,  be  not  added,  you  cannot 
boaft  of  a  complete  Structure. 

In  every  View,  Sopbronius^  it  is  evident,  I  think, 
that  the  Refinements  and  Elegancies  of  Life  not  only 
render  Men  more  agreeable  and  amiable  to  one  an- 
other, but  arealfo  conducive  to  the  greateftand  high- 
eft  Purpofes.  For  this  Reafon,  perhaps,  the  Author  of 
out  Frame  has  made  us  fufceptible  of  the  Pleafures  of 
Imagination;  that  we  might  be  themore  readily  gain- 
ed overtothelnterefts  of  Virtue;  when  we  thus  find, 
that  the  Way  to  her  lies  through  the  Paths  of  Pleafure. 

This  feems  to  be  the  excellent  Defign,  and  this  is 
ever  found  to  be  the  conjftant  t,ffec"t,  of  genuine/)*//'  - 

cacy. 
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t-,cj.  When  it  confpires  with  Virtue,  its  Influence 
is  as  furely  felt,  as  its  Lovelinefs  is  readily  acknow- 
ledged :  like  mingled  Streams,  they  become  more 
forcible  by  being  united. 

Thus  it  is,  that  thefe  mutual  Friends  confirm  and 
ftrengthen  each  other's  Interefl.  Delicacy  allures  Men 
to  Virtue ;  and  Virtue  afcertains  and  fupports  Delica- 
cy. The  Connexion  between  them  is  ftrong  ;  the 
Harmony  perfect  j  and  the  Effects  anfwerable. 

But  do  we  not  fee  many,  returned  SopJ^ronius^  dif- 
tinguifhcd  for  the  Elegance  of  their  Tafte,  both  in 
Arts  and  Manners,  who,  at  the  fame  Time,  are  in- 
ferfible  of  moral  Beauty,  and  utter  Strangers  to  the 
Senfations  of  inward  Harmony  and  Proportion  ? 

It  is  no  uncommon  Thing,  anfwered  Philodes^  for 
Men  to  live  at  Variance  with  themfelves,  and  in  Con- 
tradiction to  their  own  Principles.  This  muft  be  the 
Cafe  of  thofe,  who  cultivate  the  exterior  Embellifti- 
mentsof  Life,  whilft  their  Minds  lie  wafte  and  neg- 
leSed  :  For  what  is  that  Principle,  on  which  they 
Around  their  Entertainment  and  Pleafure  of  refined 
Tafte,  but  a  Senfe  of  Symmetry,  Order,  and  Pro- 
portion in  Nature?  They  cannot  then  butbefenfible, 
that  there  is  fuch  a  Thing  as  Beauty  in  the  Mind,  as 
well  as  in  the  outward  Forms  ;  and  the  latter  how- 
ever valuable  in  itfelf,  yet,  when  compared  with  the 
former,  is  but  of  a  fubordinate  and  lower  Degree.  It 
is  poflible  that  the  Elegance  of  their  Fancy  in  the  in- 
ferior Kind  may  have  engrofled  their  Attention,  and 
made  them  overlook  the  fuperior  Worth  of  the  other  j 
efpecially  where  fome  unfubdued  Paffions  concur  to 
help  on  theMifhkej  or  the  Force  of  inveterate  Habit 

has 
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has  taught  them  to  ftop  at  the  low  Attainment  of 
fubaltern  Beauty.  But  when  Fancy  is  fatiated,  and 
Reafon  has  Leifure  to  operate,  they  muft,  in  the 
philofophic  Hour,  perceive  the  Abfurdity  of  admir- 
ing Exterior  Symmetry,  without  recurring  to  the 
Interior )  the  more  eflential  Beauty.  Whilft  there- 
fore they  a&  in  Oppofuion  to  thefe  Suggestions  of 
the  Mind,  they  muft  unavoidably  be  unhappy. 

Your  Obfervation,  faid  Sophronius,  brings  to  my 
Mind  an  Aflertion,  which  I  find  maintained  by  many 
of  the  celebrated  Ancients  and  Moderns  j  <«  that 
**  the  high  and  genuine  Tafte  (as  they  call  it)  of  the 
"  polite  Arts  never  refided  in  the  Breaft  of  an  im- 
"  moral  Man."  They  imagined  it  impoflible  for 
one,  who  was  impure  in  his  Actions,  to  be  refined 
in  his  Senfations  :  fince,  in  their  Eftimation,  the 
fame  Faculties  and  Difpofuions,  which  would  lead  a 
Man  to  difcern  and  relifh  the  Charms  of  Arts,  would 
neceffarily  incline  him  to  tafte  and  admire  the  De- 
lights of  a  regular  Conduct ;  betwixt  which,  they 
thought,  there  was  an  infeparable  Connexion.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  fanciful  Maxims  of  enthufiaftic  Ge- 
nius ;  and  Inftances  might  be  produced,  which  incon- 
teftably  demonftrate  the  Falfliood  of  the  Aflertion. 

When  you  confider,  replied  Philodes^  whataftrong 
Difpofition  there  is  in  Mankind,  to  vilify  thofe,whofe 
extraordinary  Talents  lift  them  up  to  the  Notice  and 
Admiration  of  the  \Vorld,  you  will  be  very  tender  in 
giving  a  decifive  Sentence  in  the  Cafe.  But  if  we  take 
the  Objection  in  its  ftrongeft  Light,  will  a  few  In- 
ftances of  Deviation  overthrow  a  general  Maxim  ? 

Still 
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Still  it  may  be  true,  that  the  Study  of  the  fine  Arts 
naturally  leads  to  the  Love  of  Virrue.  When  a  Man 
has  given  himfelf  up  to  thefe  engaging  Speculations  ; 
they  take  fuch  full  Pofleflion  of  the  Heart,  that  he  is 
not  at  Leifure  to  lend  an  Ear  to  the  Calls  of  Ambi- 
tion, or  the  Demands  of  inordinate  Self-paffions. 
And  as  thefe  grand  Inciters  of  Vice  are  thus  happily 
filenced,  he  is  more  likely  to  hearken  to  the  Suggef- 
tions  of  Virtue,  and  incline  more  readily  to  every 
Duty  of  Benevolence  and  focial  Regard. 

Upon  the  whole,  from  the  beft  and  cooleft  Judg- 
ment I  have  been  able  to  make.  I  cannot  but  be  of 
Opinion,  it  very  rarely  happens,  that  a  Man  of  a 
true  refined  Tafte  in  Arts  and  Literature,  is  not,  at 
leaft,  an  honeft  Man.  He  may  now  and  then,  per- 
haps, be  betrayed  into  fome  little  Slips  and  Miftakes 
in  his  Conduct  ;  but  thefe  Unwarinefies  do  not 
darken  the  whole  Character,  nor- give  any  juft 
Grounds  to  fix  upon  him  the  Imputation  of  Immor- 
ality. "  Such  fmall  Stains  and  Blemifhes  (as  the 
"  inimitable  Mr.  Addifon  obferves)  die  away,  and 
"  difappear,  amidft  the  Brightnefs  which  furrounds 
"  him." 

But  the  Bell  has  rung  for  Breakfaft. — Come, 
good  Sophroniu$t — the  Ladies  will  grow  impatient. 
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